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PREFACE. 



In venturing to submit the following pages to 
the public, I have not forgotten, that they re- 
late, as Dr. Johnson* strongly expresses it, ^^ to 
a people who, above all others, have furnished 
employment to the studious, and amusement to 
the idle ; who have scarcely left behind them a 
coin or a stone, which has not been examined 
and explained a thousand times, and whose dress, 
food, and household stuff, it has been the pride 
of learning to understand.^ Nevertheless, the 
state of slavery amongst the Romans has not 
received, in this country at least, that attention 
which its interesting nature deserves. Informa- 
tion collected by modems respecting it, is much 
scattered through various general works on an- 
tiquities, as well as commentaries on ancient li- 
terature and jurisprudence; while there are 

* R«view of BlackwelPs Memoirs of the Court of Augu8> 
tai, In the Literary Magazine, Vol. I. p. 41, (1756.) 
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scarcely any single classical writings/ and but 
few separate heads of Roman law,^ from whichr 
connected views of the servile condition can be 
drawn. It is believed that Varro® wrote a book, ; 
probably of a satirical cast, concerning the treat- ' 
ment of slaves, at Borne, in his time, as com- 
pared with the better usage of them in more 
primitive times ; but no fragment of it has been 
recovered. The learned works of Pignorius^ 
and of Popma,® upon the slaves of the Romans, 
are chiefly taken Mf with details qf their occupa- 
tions. The only treatise I have been able to 
meet with, havinjg the same plan as the present, 
ip that of M.De B^rigny/ cQntained in two 

a The works of L. A. Seneca and the-Satlrutsare the most. 
Yaluable ezcept^'ons. } have used greft};. qautlon in referring 
to Plautns, as I am afraid^ it* were unsafe to rely implicitly 
upon him when a solitary authority ; and I have lelt dis- 
posed wholly to reject Terence^ on the ground of still greater 
connection with the manners and eustoms of Greece. In fact, 
of the Latin dramatic works thi»t have reached usy the Tra- 
gedy of Octavia, ascribed to Seneca, is the only one of which 
the plot and characters i^, purely Roman, and the scene is 
Md within Italy. 

b In the Corpus Juris there is no .title de aervis* 
, c Sefl| cUap. ▼. p. 124 ; apd. Tumeb. Adverser., sciv. 46. 

d Ji^urentii Pig^oni.P&t^^ni.de^eryi>9^ Q^ eorumapud 
veteres ministeriis, Commentarius. 12mo., Amst. 1674, .con- 
fined in reality to the slaves of the Romans. 

« Titus Fopma- Phrysiusj dO' Opens Se^orom, ]2nio. 
Amst. 1672. 

' . ^ I* Memoiref de PAcadcmie.des^inaer^tioBSy topi- zxzy. 
p. 328, &c (13 NoT'«' l776.>-.n. Tom. zxxni* p» 31^ Sco, 
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papers in Ae Manoirs of the Academy of In- 
Nviptiops; but it is too sKght a i^etdi of the 
nikgcct to afford great twtiifiicUoii to corioisitj'. 
In this litde w<nrk I have efidea^onred to stipjdy, 
h ioin« measure, the deficiency ; and to bring 
^psdiar, inaaooadenMd a form as possible, the 
Host curious and importatit partiouliurs I have 
eblleeted, mdi regard to the slaves of the Bo- 
Naae. 

I do not attempt to institute any compari-^ 
jioa bet^roen modem colonial, and ancient da- 
jvory^ Wherever the '^ bitter draught^^ is ming- 
led, many of the ingredients must erer be the 
same; but, ^n some points, the two systems differ 
10 widdy, that they could serve but little to il- 
lostmte eadi oth^ : besides, the true state of ser- 
ntnde» in aH British possessions, is not yet clearly 
aseertaified ; and although I have had ah oppor- 
tonity of observing, personally, the condition of 
the slaves in two of our colonies,* I am not suf- 
fisieatly informed as to that in others ; and have 
no wish to allude, without necessity, to a pain- 
fiil subject df keen paiiy feeling. The civil law 
has been applied to slaves, in colonies founded 

(30^tnU, nei.y^n Lipenifis** BiUiotbeca Juridica the 
following works »re noticed, but none of them have come 
Qoder my obserration : Jo» Mizelii. Dinp. de Servii veterom 
'R<tttiiomm, 4to. RegKmi. 1671* F<^t>* Toerfter de Servo 
KeBitno^ 8v0b UptaL 1797* 
• The Cape of Good Hope, and Mawitiui, in ]S25.6-7-8»9. 



by ooimtries which had, in Europe, adapted thti 
Boman jurisprndence, but I believe, that in d( 
such cases, modifications haire been found indifll 
pensable. Indeed, the present Inquiry suggested 
itself, upon my becoming sensible of the want d 
a clue to the various relations of slavery, to whicH 
the Roman law had reference* I 

In compiling materials, I have very fuUy avaiBl 
ed myself of the researches of others ; but hav(j 
not thought it necessary to acknowledge sucfl 
assistance, where I have afterwards had access 
to the original authorities cited by them. In 
general, therefore, citations may be understood! 
to have been verified, unless where an intermoii 
diate authority is given ; but still, in more in« 
stances than I could wish, I have lost sightl 
of the recent guides, without consulting the, 
primary sources of information* Amongst thei 
works not quoted in the following pages, if < 
one which deserves to be better known in this 
country than it is at present ; and a translation 
of which, (if one exceptionable part were ex* 
punged,) would be an excellent school-book on 
the subject of Roman domestic antiquities, much 
superior in style and information to D^Arnay^s 
Private Life of the Romans : It is the '^ Palais 
de Scaurus, ou Description d^une Maison Bo- 
maine,'* (8vo. Paris, 1819,) by M. de Mazois, 
the author of a very splendid work upon the 
Antiquities of Pompeii 



lltliough this treatise has cost mnch more 
le and trouble^ than its size and style would 

the reader to suppose, I am well aware, that 
is still very imperfect: hence I offer it as 

ly an Inquiry into the State of Slavery 

longst the Romans, not as a complete Yiew of 

le subject. At the same time, till a more ex- 

ided investigation appears, it may serve as an 

idine of the most important chapter in the 

history^ of servitude. 

* A History of Slavery in Ancieat Gneeoe was pablishod, 
10 years ago, by a learned German-^Reitemder, Oeachichte 
ton Sklaverey in Oriechenlandy Berlin, 1789)-»but I haye to 
k^fet, that I never met with the work. 



i 

I SnmuBeB, Fehruarjf 1833. 
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INQUIRY 
INTO THE STATE OF SLAVERY 

AMONGST THE ROMANS. 



CHAP. I. 

KUMBEB OF SLAVES. 

The institiition of domestic slavery, it has been 
ivbserved,' probably caused (the chief difference 
1)etween ancient and modem manners : and no 
great nation of antiquity, of which any accounts 
liave come down to us, seems to have been whol- 
ly without a servile class. The venerable history 
(rf mankind, recorded in the Old Testament, re- 
presents to us a condition of absolute bondage, 
«s recognised, at a very early period, both in 
Aaa*> and in Egypt.*^ Slavery existed iu every 
part of Greece; and may be traced, in the remains 
of all those states^ into which Italy was divided, 
anterior to the foundation of Rome. 

* Home's Political Discourses. Disc z. 

b Genesis ziv. 14 ; zvi. 1 ; zvii. 23-27 ; zz. 14; zzi. 21. 

^ Genesis zii. 16 ; zzziz. 1. 

^ Micali, Italia avanti il dominio dei Romani, P. I. c. 
21. (Tom. ii. p. 29, ed. Firenze, ISlO.) This author ad- 
mits the fact, idthough he endeavours to prove, that slaves, 
in the early Italian states, were so few and 30 well treated, 
at hardly to deserve the. name. Niebuhr, in his Preface, 
speaks very slightinj^ly of all Micali*s work, ezcept the At- 
las* It Is, however, a pleaaiog, if not a profound book. 
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But the Roman slave-system was, beyond all 
others, extended in its operation, and methodias- 
ed in its details. . Hence, the state of slavery 
amongst the Romans appears peculiarly eligible^ 
as a subject of inquiry, either for those who take: 
an interest in the history of the institution or 
servitude itself, or for others who r^ard it ra- 
ther as an important part of Soman antiquities^ 
which has not been brought into one connectea 
view. I 

Assuming the general probability, or, at least,| 
possibility,^ of the earlier events in Roman his^ 
lory, as related by Livy, we find, that, in order 
to increase the numbers of his subjects, Romu- 
lus made his new city an asylum for runaway^ 
slaves, as well as other emigrants or refugees, 
from the neighbouring territories. This circum- 
stance would lead us to believe, that the first 
founders of Rome were not possessed of slaves, 
otherwise they would not have set so dangerous 
an example ; but, as Romulus and his associates 
were poor, we may ascribe the absence of slaves 
among them to that cause, rather than to any 
determination not to admit of servitude when 
their wealth should be augmented. According- 
ly, the feet of slaves being acquired at Rome, in 
Ihe reign of Romulus himself, is to be gathered 
from his regulations^ for the disposal of captives 
taken in war. From that time, the number and 
importance of the slaves of the Romans are 
abundantly attested, by authorities of all descrip- 
tions, and of every period, down to the fell of | 
the Western Empire* 

» It were rash to say more, after the learned scepticisms oi 
Beaufort and Niebuhr. 
b Li7. i. 8. 0?id, Fast. iii. 7. *^ Dion. Hal. ii. 16. 



^Hmne^ and Wallace,^ beddes other writers, in 
ssing tiie question regarding the populous- 
<^. ancient nations, have scrutinized the 
of the numbers of slaves said to have 
ifi the Bpman dominions, at various 
ear Att4 .the results of thdr investigation 
ye U9 co^yineed of the vast multitudes which 
k^pt in. that degraded condition. From 
e /earUest time, when there were slaves at all 
Bome, they appear to have been nearly the 
e domestics employed, and to have composed 
e chief part of the qperatiyes^ in town ; and 
though they ware not, at first, the only agri- 
ciditaral l^ibourers, they became gradually more 
l^od more used upon the estates of the opulent ; 
till, in the age of the Gracchi,^ we learn, that 
there were hardly any free husbandmen in Italy : 
a state of things which continued to a pretty late 
^ of the empire. Nor can we wonder at this, 
if we consider the political constitution of Rome 
during the republic. Freemen would, general- 
ly, disdain to act as household servants on a 
footing with slaves; and the simple establish- 
ments of the early citizens could not afford means 
for a classification, sufficient to keep distinct the 
hired and the purchased domestics.® Besides, 

*Hiime, Polit. Disc. x. j^ 

t> Wallace, Dissertation on the Numbers of Maniund. 
(8vo. £din. 175S.) 

c Beaufort thinks, that the early citizens were workmen ; 
bat admits, that Dionysiusof Halicarnassus says the reverse. 
Beanf. Repub. Rom. Disc. Prelim. § 3, (cit. Dion. Hal. iv,) 

^ Plutarch, Vit. Gracchor. 

e We meet with some traces of the employment of free ser- 
vants in those laws, L iBdiles, 25, § familis 2, tit. de ^dil. 
Ed. 1, D. xzi. (Ulp.) 1. Praetor, 1, § famiiise 5, tit. de pub. 
liaui et Tcotigal 4, D. xzziz. (Ulp.) L cncerum 4, pr. tit. 



free citizens would have proved the more incon- 
venient servants, from their liability to be call- 
ed out to serve in the army* Both these con- 
siderations apply to the mechanics/ among 
whom, even the managers or overseers seem 
to have been slaves or freedmen, and not of 
ingenuous birth. Agriculture, indeed, was es- 
teemed an honorable occupation; and while 
the territory was small, and poverty was uni- 
versal, generals and senators tilled their own 
farms with little or no assistance. But, when 
conquest had extended the frontiers of the re- 
public, and the estates of individuals had be- 
come large, it was felt disadvantageous, by the 
proprietors of lands at a distance from Rome, 
to cultivate them by people who might, at any 
season, be carried away to the army,^ and who 
would not easily agree to remain absent on oc- 
casions for exerting their elective franchise in 
the city. War and commerce continuing to in- 
crease the facilities for procuring abundant sup- 
plies of slaves from abroad, at a cheap rate, labour 
of every sort remained confined to the servile and 
libertine classes. Duringthe prosperity of the em- 
pire, a passion for the games of the circus, and for 
other amusements, succeeded to their political 
feelings, in interesting the mass of citizens; while 

de usu et habitat. 8, O. vii. (Ulp.)— Probably, also, in 1* 
detestatio 40, § famili» 2, tit. de verbor. signif. 16, D. L* 

iUlp.) the term mercenarius occurs in 1. perspiciendum Ut 
furta ), tit. de poenis 19, D. xlviii. (Marcian.) et L. Praetor 
1, § si. 20, tit. de vi et vi arm. 16, D. xliii. (Ulp.) It is em- 
ployed also by Cicero — (pro Caecin. 20)— in the sense of a do- 
mestic — and again, de Off. I. 13. 

a Opifices omnes in sordida arte versantur ; nee enimquid* 
Quam ingennum habere potest offidna. Cic. de Off. I. 42. 
b Appian, Bell. Civ. 1. Liv. vi. 12. 




itke Lu^esses from the emperors, to buy the tran- 
<qwOktj of the mob, came in place of the bribes* 
m wealthy candidates, to secure the votes of 
venal electors ; so that the country was de- 
for the town, by most of those who enjoyed 
file privileges of citieenship. Augustus, in cr- 
uder to diminish the inducements to flock into 
town, included the inhabitants of the country^ 
in his liberalities : and Julius Caesar^ revived a 
Jaw of Sioinus Stolo,^ making it imperative, that 
oiie*thir4 of the herdsmen should be of free con- 
dition ; but no permanent effect seems to have 
followed these measures. At a later period, 
after the stability of the empire had been shaken, 
and its finances exhausted by repeated invasions, 
the poorer citizens may have sometimes let out 
their labour for a fixed term. But, in the ab- 
seofie of other proof, we may infer, that it was 
Mt common, from die melancholy resources to 
which, it is certain, they took — ^that of selling^ 
thor children as slaves ; and that of allowing 
themselves to sink into a modified species of 
bondage,' upon the estates of the rich ; or even 
of bartering their own liberty for money or sub- 
astenoe. Now, had free labour been easily pro- 
curable whenever required, the agriculturists 
would have preferred it to the dearer, more 
troublesome, and less eflSdent^ work of slaves. 
And, had the condition of a workman been 



* MHO, in ttanding for the ooniaUhip, is taid to have paid 
«cb voter £32. Ss. lOd. 

^ Sueton. Aug. 42. ® Sueum. Jul* Cm. 42. 

^ 4ppiaDy i. 

* See chap. ii. ' See ibid. 

t Sneh Ui the general diaracter of sUve labour given by 
Dr. Smith, Wealth of NaUoni, B. L c^ 8; B. liL c. 2. 
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thought quite coimpsfibte trtfli freedotif, th6 IdiM 
wduld not hav6 sanctiiNsed apresorfptiteP Iobs d 
liberty^; by continuUice as a fi^ld miMraf ^ lA 
iiT^enty or thirty jeartf tipoQa one es^tk 

It is liot easy to arrive at a jast conchifiidA 
-tespecting the numbers of the oitis^d Of J^iiM, 
returned in the s^eral' eerisusei Upoftt r^cdid 
' A late trriter^ tries to account* for th^^iscr^^^ 
cy betwixt them, by suppo&Ang, that ^* the ceil- 
*' sors were more or less strict in th^ offiee^ali. 
«* coirding to the exigence of tlie tlm^^ Clc^rd^ 
" mentions obe year (tr. c* 664) in ^i^h tfdne 
'< of the lo^er orders orpeb]t>U were nofioed A 
<« an by the ceivsori** But it iieems H ilidre ^n^ 
factory explanatibh, that the censiMf (which* b 
no more than a getaeral name fer a pubfio retita 
of f)ersdns or property) #as nfllade up, fti^ctiflfer- 
' ent purposes, at d^erent times. The main' p^t 
' to be ascertained, by one censuSf Was, th^'ntttti- 
bfer of males capable of bearing ahns ; that^ by 
another, the amoMt of taxable pnoperty iitid its 
holders ; atnd thaf Vy a tbir<l, a^ full exteiit of 
tholse classeef enjoying Ae privileges bftMn^ 
ship. In the first of these, femaks^'aged ttieD» 
* and children under puberty, woiHd not be enu- 
merated ; in the second, the poor woilkld-be left 
out, but females and children, if rich, would ap- 
pear, with exception of widows^ and orphans; 
while the third would include all free citiz^ss 
whose names were borne on the public registers. 

afSee chap. iJ. 

b Barton, Description of tlie Antiquities of Rome. (TI« 
]2ino. Lond. 1828.) vol. 1. p. 67, 68. 

® Cic pro Archia, 5. . 

d Widows and orphans seem to have been exempt mna 
diieot taxes. 



.^^HuKleYer we c<«cliide the mtmberof ditizeiis 
lo bave hem^ at any cme period, it is generally 
ibonghtt we may redeem tbat of slaves about 
eqii^ly*' if we.beUere t|iat the Romans followed 
ju). jrade;^ Imt tUs.pr^portian is sorely too 
lipaijl £pt .^es.of .great indiTidiial wealtl^ and 
^Ktensiye fc^^. possessions^ . It is much to be 
i!^|ri^i;ed».that the ancient^ barfe not left ns any 
very ptrec^. information upon this interestilig 
ral^ect ; a}though thej^ had an^le means 6f as^ 
eertaining^ Iritii perfect accuracy, the numbers^ 
b^th. :<tf fireemen and of slaves. The births,* 
H^ihs^ .maniages* and divorces of the former, 
WGte all entel^ in sepaarate jobords, ivhicfa were 
diei^ed* by the occasional eenauaea of all or 
{^rt of the poiMilation. It does i^ot appear, that 
permiineat public renters of slaves were kept | 
jbitt annual, or frequent retutnir of tihSr slaves^ 






* Gibbon, Hist, of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
chap, zliu. 

TbSle:!*' gooff authority for th^ optaioB,ihat war and 
igrknltore wtee the only Oocapations w^chl^e Komana, in 
earW" times^ deigned to follow. Clc. de Offic. i. 42 ; Dion* 
nn. ii. 9. . 

« B&tbi Were registered in the boofci of the ^8or8» and 
ili9 (it woold «|i|)ear) in the records of thef temide of Jim» 
Lnciiia. [Dion. Hal. If. 15.] In later times, after the 
MaMif was disused, they were recorded at the treasury, jrar- 
idtttt te « regolatiMi attriboted to Miircns Aurelhis, [Ca« 
|i|QJ^. vit. M. Aurel. ] Deathi^ or rather tniiiali^ were recwd* 
s4 (in Rome at least) in die temple of Venus Libitfnai, [Sae» 
toD.' Ner. 3d,] which is aUuded to by Horace, [II* Sat. 0.] 
Dkttysius says, that Setvius TuUius, with whom the whctt 
system of ceruui isjnipposed to have originated, farUier di- 
nected an offering to be carried to the temple of Yimth («/«• 
tmhu) by young men, upon reachii]^ muihpod, [Dion. HaL 
vt supra.] The registration of marriages is npticed by Jit« 
▼eoal, [Sat. ii« ▼. 136 \\ and the reco]^np|g4)f dijorpea aeems 
to be briefly referred to in one of Cicero^s Spistles, [Ep^ Fan. 
TiiL 7| CsBlina ad Cic] 
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as .of other propeiiy, were given in- to the cen- 
sors, by all persons liable to taxation. 
, In the first censtis taken at Rome, being that 
under Servios Tullius, (a. u. c. 175,) 80,000 
.persons were enrolled;* if these were all citi- 
zens capable of bearing arms, the whole number 
of citizens could not be less than 340,000; which, 
with as many slaves, would give a total popu- 
}ation of 680,000 : even if we estimate the en- 
tire free classes at 80,000, they, with their 
slaves, make up a larger number of inhabitants 
than we can readily allow, considering the limits 
of the ancient city, and the small extent of its 
territory. Indeed, we may agree with Niebuhr^^ 
in doubting the accuracy of all, or most of the 
older censuses, although much more moderate 
than that just mentioned : and the number of 
slaves, who must have found place, along with 
their masters, may serve as a good check upon 
extravagant estimates of the latter. 

One slave for each free person, is a smaller 
|)roportion than that found in any of the Greek 
states of antiquity. Wallace^ thinks, there were 
in Athens, in the time of Demetrius Phalereiis, 
three slaves to each free citizen ; which is, pro- 
bably, a low estimate: and Gillies^^ expresses 
the opinion, that, throughout Greece, but par- 
ticularly in Athens, slaves were four times more 
numerous than freemen. The free Athenians 
amounted, apparently, to about 120,000,or little 

• aLir.i. 44. 

• b Niebuhr, Roman Hist. vol. il. chap. iv. Translated bj 
F. A. Walter. ^ 

<^ WaUaoe, Diaiert. on the Nnmben of Mankind. 
' ^ Hilt, of Greece, ohap. ziii. 



more, and the slaves to 400,000.^ At Sparta,^ 
there were ahout 150,000 citizens, and 500,000 
sUres; but Thucydides^ observes, that the 
Spartans had more slaves than any other 6re» 
dan state* We might, perhaps, have expected, 
jhat a richer and more luxurious city, like 
Athens, would possess a far larger servile class : 
but the Spartans thought any occupation, save 
war, beneath them; while, among the Athenians, 
die lower orders of citizens, who were denied 
political privileges from their pauperism, en- 
gaged themselves for hire,^ to serve their weal- 
thier neighbours ; and we do not then find a 
great number of slaves possessed by any single 
person.^ The Romans, during the ages of their 
simplicity, were, perhaps, richer than the Spar- 
tans, but less w^thy than many of the Athe- 
nians ; poverty did not take away, or suspend 
their political privileges; and in the city they 
would rarely, u ever, act as menial servants, or 

* Or in the proportion of 8) slaves to 1 free person. Set 
Bolel. 

^ Here the proportion was 3) slaves to I free person. Wal- 
Jsei^ Dissert, p. Ul. This author points oat an inadver^ 
teaoj in Huine*s statement of the Spartan slaves, [Polit. 
Disc. X.] where he estimates them at 3,120,000, while, ae- 
eordiDg to the rule by which he calculates the Athenian 
daves at 1,600,000, those of Sparta would come to no more 
thsa 2,012,903 : but the true amount seems to be, slaves 
503,225, and all the inhabitants of Laconia, bond and free, 
660^5. 

« Thucyd. Bell. Pelop. viii, where Chios is said to have 
eome next to Sparta in this respect. If the historian is 
correct, and if we adopt the above calculation of the slaves 
at Sparta, we shall be the more ready to subscribe to th# 
view submitted in note 1. 

4 Those hired freemen were called 9nr$f, or riXarci. Pot- 
.ter, Antiq. Or, i. 10. 

t See note 2. 
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work as iriechariics ;* yet, in the country', tbef 
willingly performed agricultural, labour; We 
may, on the whblei then, safely assign, '^poti Bjk 
average, at I^st'one slave to every See' Koman, 
between the eipttlsioh df the kings and the fall of 
Corinth * Lipsius^ admits the probability of there 
being as many slaves as freemen, o^ rather more, 
within Rome, in its most ]pb|>uIous times. But 
it win be necessary to raise the proportion, afiter 
ihe increase of wealth, which followed their 
conquests beyond Italy, particularly those in 
Greece, Asia, and Egypt, down to the period 
when the empire was in decay. 

Polybius** furnishes us with an enumeration 
of the whole forces, which the Romans and 
their allies could bring into thef!e]d between the 
first and second Funic wars: it is given witi 
considerable minuteness, and is suppdrtedf by 
Diodorus SiCultis ; but we mtist suspect, that 
the numbers were magnified, for the sake of en- 
couraging the people, as 77^9^^ ^^^ capable 
6f bearing arms^ would impily a free class of four 
tiittes^ that amount, and a total population, in- 
eluding slaves,^ much larger than seems consist- 

* This lias been disputed by some, who maintain thst free- 
men folbwed trades. Niebuhr, on the other hand, goes so 
far as to say, thftt mechanical occupations were not lawful 
for plebeians. Hist. vol. i. cb. 28. 

b B. G. 146. See note 8. 

^ Admiranda, sive de Magnitud. Roman. iiL § debominum 
lii urbe nitiltitudine. ^ Polyb. Hist. ii. 

e 700,000 foot and 70,000 horse. ' Or 8,080,000. 

f 6,160,000, allowing one slave to endfi free person. Wal- 
lace [Dissert, p. Ill] thinks Polybius* *^ account is taken 
from a kind of muRter-roU, and has all marks of credibility.^ 
Hume*8 doubts, [Disc x.] however, seem more just ; VBt 
he expresses them under an erroneous estimate of the fight* 
ing men, as he leaves the 70,000 horse out of view* 
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^^h th6' 0kie of Itdlfat that tiine. Th<s 

4NXiiAi^ of ei#2eflS returned tb Aiigttetusr at A^ 

ifWi lm$rim{K. t. c. 7*5) ^ras ^163,000, as 

IN liSb^ frdtii tlf^ indisputable authority of thts 

nHftmmkttt i>f Ancyra:* and, at the 73d lustrum^ 

-(k^tti 0. 7^^f) ^^ niirhber again appears, on 

-tftcr 6Mte Bibouinent, above four mil^ionB.^ Ih 

inb ieigik of ClaudidsV at th^ J4itli lusfrunij 

{A.'n.^«: 800, A. I). 48,) th^ citizens amounted 

to 6,944»000;'' Of whom, probably, but a small 

fait w«d cofiipoded of persons out of Italy.<^ It 

b not'Kk^Iy that this number was very much 

iittteaiBed by the ordinary growth of population; 

We vAkfs therefore, hold it as the maadmuniy 

within the p^iod now under consideration. 

If we idkiwed two slaves only for each Roman, 
(im avetn^e beIo#^ that in Sparta and Athens, 
wber^difeiiitenhediate r^iiksbetween citizens and 
ibVes were %x less important,) we should not 
lie taking into ao<M>tint those slaires who were 
the ptiyp^riy of the various orders of freedmen, 
-^n of some consequence among the people df 
Italy, or those who belonged to other slaves. 
Wealthy Ronfians were Very extensive owners 
of slaves, kept b6th for luxury and for profit, 
U domestics, or artizans, in town, and as ld« 
bouret^ upon their vast estates in the provinces. 

* Grater, Inscriptiones, p. cczzz. to ocxzziii. 

b See Dote 4. 

< Tac Ann. zii. 85. Enseb. Ohron. 

^ See note 6. JMioali imagines this great mfmber to bto 
eompoied of males only, and allows bat onealave to twofi^ee- 
SMQ. Neither of which viewa sppeara to be well-foanded. 
Mr. Clinton obserres, that Valerius Maziznus [iz. 2, 3] sayi^ 
80,000 Roman dtisens were engaged in trade in Aria, in 
B. C 88 ; but such a number oould not easily be ascertained ; 
md, if correct, woald not materially affect the questioki* 
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Some rich individaals are said*^ to htfve pOflsesff* 
ed 10,000, and even 20,000, of thmr feUoiiF- 
creatures- Fompey^s freedman, Demetriue,^ had 
.a great many — those of Crassus^ were very na* 
merous, and formed a large part of his fortune ; 
his band of architects and masons alone exceed- 
ed 500. Scaurus possessed above 4000 domes- 
tic, and as many rustic slaves. In the re^ of 
Augustus, a freedman,^ who had sustained great 
losses during the civil wars, left 4^116 slaved, be^ 
sides other property. The household of Peda- 
nius Secundus, praefect of Rome, under Nero, 
was, on a melancholy occasion, found to consist 
of 400 slaves.^ When the wife of Apoleius' 
gave up the lesser part of her estate to her son, 
400 slaves formed one of the items surrendered. 
Slaves always composed a great part of the 
moveable property of individuals, and were one 
of the chief signs of opulence : we learn from 
the laws respecting marriage, that they formed 
the chi^ article of ladies^ dowries. A law<^ pass- 
ed by Augustus, against the excessive manumis- 
sion of slaves by testament, forbidding any one 
to bequeath liberty to more than 1-Sth of all 
his slaves, fixes the maaiimum to be so freed, 
under any circumstances, at 100 ; whence we 
may reasonably infer, that 500 was not an ex- 
traordinary number of slaves to be held by one 

*AtheDft. Deipn. 

l> Seneca de Tranquil]. Anim* c 8. <' Nntmnu ilU qnotidie 
tervoramrelut imperatori ezercitas, raferebator." 
« Plutarch, Tit. Craat. 

^ Csdliut Glaudiua leidonu by name.— J^lin. Hist Nat. 
pESDiL le. 

* Tao. Ann. sir. 43. ^ Apuleiut, Apolog;. 

, s The Lex Fusia Caninia, Gati Inat. c S»^aL Pauli R«- 
•ept^Sent. lib* iy« 0. 14. 
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nr&er. It was, at all times, after the introdtu^ 
iion of luziiry, fashionable to go abroad attend* 
ed by a great train of slaves. Horace^ mentions 
mch a troop consisting of 200, and considers ten 
a very small retinue. At the beginning of the 
onpire, the usual number of personal attendants 
must have been large ; for we have a regnla* 
tion of Augustus, to prohibit exiles from cany- 
ing with them more than twenty slaves.^ Be- 
ndes, the maritime law® of the Rhodians, sanc^ 
tioned by the Roman emperors, from Tiberius 
to Alexander Severus, contemplates every mer- 
ehanfs or trader^s bdng attended by two slaves, 
upon a voyi^e. We have some reason also to 
Mieve, that the lowest number of slaves to 
which the term family^ or set [familia] applied 
was fifteen. 

^ In addition to the domestic and agricultural 
daves, we must allow for the gladiators, who 
were chiefly slaves, belonging oftener, perhaps, 
to individuals than to the public, and who were 
extremely numerous, at difiPerent periods. lu 
fte shows of the amphitheatre, the greater the 
slaughter of the combatants, the greater was 
the satisfaction of the spectators : and we may 
have some idea of the frequency, and piti- 
lessness with which these were exhibited, from 
the restriction imposed by Augustus, who for- 
bade magistrates to give shows of gladiators 

*1 Sat. 3, vv. 11, 12. 

^ Dio. Cassius, lib. Ivi. 

® Th« word for trader is i/cfTMtff • 

^ Apul. Apolog. 1. Seneca, however, nses the word fam- 
Ua in tpeaking of a set of eleven, Epist. 27. But it could not 
be appliiHi in legal phraseology to so small a number as two. 
*' Ne duo (servi) quidem familiam faciunt.*' 1. detestatio, 40, 
S unicufl 3, tit. de verbor. signif. 16. D. L. (Ulp.) 



above twice in one year, or. of more Aan tixty 
pairs at a time. Other attempts bad previouct- 
ly been made tp limit the dapgeroujs est^l^lislb-i 
ments o£ gladiatonB ; but they vfk^at have J^^tpi^ 
weak, as Julius C9e3ar^ exhibited ai;onp^32P^pa|e8r* 
"^iberius^ restricted tlfe number of comb^it* 
ants.^ bujli Caligula^ and Doipitian^ yiplated the 
rules, iana tlie sIiqws werie,. afterwards, ofil^ im^ 
moderate. Trsyan^. exhibited them for 123 day s^ 
in th^ course pf which lOj^OQO gladiators fought.^ 

The^tate and cpfpiorate }?odijSS pQspessed con-t 
siderable numbers, pf slaves, to attend oo public 
officers, and. to fill various inferior situations i 
for example, 600 slaves were employed in that 
department of the pplice, which guarded against 
fires within Rome. 

During the decline of the empire, the pioper 
slave population appears to have diminished. 
Wealiny individuals continued still to posses^ 
numerous bodies of slaves, as St. Cbrysostom^ 
says, that, under Theodosius the Great and 
Arcsidius, some had 2000 or 3000. Synesius^ 
complains, (to the Emperor Arcadius,) tha4i 
every family pf tolerable means kept Scythian 
slaves of luxury ; and Ammianus Marc^linua^ 

« Plutarch, Vit. Jul. Cses. b Sueton. Tiber. 

c Dio. Cass. ^ Plln. Secund. Paneg. 

e Dio. Cass. 

f In the provinces, a taste for shows of the arena went so 
far, that King Agrippa exhibited in Judea 700 pairs at one 
time.— .Joseph. Hist. zix. 

8 St. Chrysostom, t. vii. p. GS3, ap. Montfaucon, Mem. 
snr les Modes, &c. du Siecle de Theodose le Grand. Me- 
moires de TAcad. des Inscr. t. ziii. p. 474, &c. 

i> Ijib. de Regno, [p. 23, ed. Petau.] He enumerates a 
rMiT^o^titty {strvcior^) SLfornaritu^ and an amphoraritu, for 
whose duties see chap. vi. 

i AmiQ. Marcel], Hist. zi7« An inferior authority assigzii 
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ivjCbrms Ti9f jlliat Ituqiriou^ ladies and ^eat 
mm U4ed to have 400 or 500 servile attend- 
imts. Bat unsHiccesBfttl,, or very jf^O^ole wars; 
co^d affortl few capti)^e9y«a^d tb^ nnsettled 
It4e of public afiUirs 5FQu)4 render, trade in^ 
Kcar|9'; so^bat there woLuld be..lee» impolrta- 
tion of daves i^to Italy fuul Qrjei^ce, while thie 
^j^ea» of thj^ middle ranks^ increa^.by thoi^ 
oce^Q^ f^xni^es whi^ arOaie from - wank 
d mfcerjcourse with Ai^Jc^ and oftiet places, 
wJ^ee subsistence was tisually procured, would 
prevent their acquiring or retaining property in 
slaves. The slaves could not propagate so as 
to keep up their numbers^ especially when their 
condition was deteriorated by reverses in the cir- 
cumstances of their owners. Moreover, greater 
fiicilities were, from time to time, given to the 
emancipation of slaves, by several Emperors, 
even anterior to Justinian,^ who himself did 
most to encourage the diminution of slavery. 

Upon the whole, then, we may conjecture, 
with a prospect of tolerable accuracy, that the 
proportion of three^ slaves to one freeman is suf- 

toBelisarias no less than 12,000 piieri. See Gibbon, Hist, 
chap. ili. note. But, if the number is accurate, may it not 
indade not only the general's own slaves, but others at- 
tached to his camp, and truly the property of the Emperor ? 

*■ See chap. viii. 

^ This would make the entire population of Italy, under 

Claudius, amount to— free, 6,944,000 — slaves, 20,832,000 

total, 27,776,000. It is difficult to arrive at a cerutin es- 
timate of the population of Italy in its present depressed 
state ; but if we may trust the information received by the 
compilers of the Edinburgh Historical and Geographical Atlas, 
(1832,) it amounts to between sixteen and seventeen mil- 
lions; whence, twenty-seven or twenty-eight millions do 
not seem an extravagant calculation applied to the same 
country, in the times of her greatest wealth and prosperity. 
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lielently low for the period between the con* 
quest of Greece (a. v. c. 607; b. c. 146) and 
tiie reign of Alexander Sevei as,* (a. d. 222-335.} 
This estimate is, no doubt, too high for the 
ages which more immediately preceded the fall 
of the Western Empire, although we cannot fix 
the precise dates ofdie several gradations* Afifcer 
the publication of the code of Justinian, free-' 
dom, probably, became the general condition of 
the subjects, and slavery the exception; but 
servitude remained in Italy till the thirteenth 
century. 



CHAP. II. 

SOURCES OF SLAV£]IY. 

According to the Roman system, servitude 
was universally^ allowed to be the mere creature 
of the civil law, and to have no foundation in 
the law of nature. Persons were acquired as 
slaves by war, commerce, the operation of law 
in certain cases, and by their birth. Slaves* 
belonging to an enemy formed part of the spoils 
of war, but were of such consequence, that their 
restoration, like that of prisoners and deserters, 

* See note 6. 

b Tit. de Jure Personarom, 3. Inst. I. In Greece, a dif- 
ferent opinion would seem to have met with great support. 

c Perhaps, this consideration may have had some effect, in 
restraining hostile states, from offering freedom to the*sIaTes 
of their adversaries. 

1 
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ns sometunes made an article^ in treaties. 
rhroughoutantiquitYfthe treatmentof prisoners 
t war was widely different from that accorded 
y cirilized nations in modem days : and this 
nay be one of the reasons why the slaughter, in 
iBcient battles, was much greater than it gener* 
lily is, in engagements of our own times. . The 
Etomans seem to have usually acted upon the 
role of granting life and liberty to enemies who 
nirrendered^ without a contest ; but of carrying 
iway, as prisoners, those who had made resist- 
ince. The most of such captives, often after 
the humiliation of being led in triumph, were 
sold into slavery,^ or sent to fight in the amphi- 
theatre, as gladiators, or combatants with wild 
beasts ; but some were usually retained by the 
state,' as public slaves. Romulus,® after his first 
tnocesses over his neighbours, directed, that not 
all the vanquished of the age of puberty diould 
W put to death or sold, but that some of them 
Aould be allowed to become citizens of Rome ; 
and die exception made by him shews us what 
was the prevailing custom in that early age.^ 

*Sm ih« treaty between tHe Romani and AntioehnSy 
Lit. xzxviii. 38 ; and with the Carthagiaiani, Li>. xzx. 37 ; 
Polyh. XV. 18. 

^ These were called dedUiUif and their oandition it oftea 
ilbded to in lawn relating to manumission of slares. 

• AoL GeU. Noct. Att. Tti. 4. Festna. 

' See chap. vi. The Oreeks had a similar practiob. Plant. 

• Dtcm. Hal. ii. Liy. i. 8. 
Micali (ritaHa avanti i1 donrinio dei Bomanl, P. I. c. 

Il) thinks, that the earlier inhabitanU of Italy did not re- 

lee their prismierB to slavery ; bnt he has not referred to 

7 authority for his opinion, and some strong reason wonld 

required to convince ns of any exception from an usage 

to have been general in the ancient world. 

€ 
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In general, prisoners of Wmr wore sold, as 
soon as possible, after their capture ;* and if a 
subsequent treaty provided for their release, it 
lirould appear, that a special law was passed, or<- 
dering the buyers of such slaves to give theni 
upi on receiving (from the treasury) repayment 
of the original purchase money. At least, we 
have one instance of this proceeding, with r^ard 
to a body of Ligurians,^ who had surrendered, 
and were sold by the consul Popilius, while 
the senate was deliberating about their treat- 
ment. It was feared, that no other enemies would 
ever yield themselves, if these were kept. in 
slavery ; and a decree was issued, annulling the 
previous sales, and compelling the respective pur- 
chasers to set free the Ligurians ; but with res- 
titution, by the public, of the prices which had 
been paid. Prisoners belonging to a revolted 
nation were, without exception in favor of 
voluntary surrender, sold into servitude;^ and 
sometimes, as a more severe punishment, or 
greater precaution, it was stipulated, at their sale, 
that they should be carried to distant places,^ and 
should not be manumitted within twenty or 
thirty years. The most common terms for slaves 
are generally thought to be derived from words® 

* The proper disposal of those slaves who formed general 
booty, was maoaged by the military questors ; Plaut. captiy. 
1, 2. Yv. 1. 2. 

* b Liv. xlii. 8. It might, perhaps, be said, that here the 
consul had exceeded his powers ; but this is not the strain 
of either the argument or decree of the senate. Another 
liberation of prisoners, after their sale, took place a few years 
later, and was probably effected in a similar way, but the 
details are not given by Livv, xliii. 4. 

." c Dio. liv. ' d Dio. liii. ; Sueton. Aug. 21. 

* Mancipia means those who " manu eapwrUur;** and 
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VKpresnye of capturine;, or of preserving ; and a 
examples will suffice to shew, how abundant 
supply of bondsmen was obtained, by the Ro- 
inans, in their wars. After the fall of the Sam- 
Jiites* at Aquilonia, 2,653,000 (or 2,033,000) 
^eces of brass were realized by the sale of pri- 
*8oners, who amounted to about 36,000.^ Lu- 
•eretius brought from the Volscian war, 1250 cap- 
lives ; and, by the capture of one inconsiderable 
toivn, no less than 4000 slaves were obtained. 
The number of the people of Epirus taken, and 
sold,^ for behoof of the army, under Paulus 
jGmilius, was 150,000. On the Romans^ de«> 
scent upon Africa, in the first Funic war,^ they 
took 20,000 prisoners. Gelon, praetor of Sy^ 
raeuse,® having routed a Carthaginian army, took 
so many captives, that he gave 500 of them to 
each of several citizens of Agrigentum. On the 
great victory of Marius and Catulus over the 
Cimbri,^ 60,000 were captured. When Pinde- 
nissus was taken by Cicero,^ the inhabitants were 
sold for more than £lQOfiOO. Augustus, having 



«m oomes from aervare, according to the simplest etymolo- 
gies, which are, moreover, given in the Institutes ; § servi 3, 
tit. de jure personarum 3 ; Inst. 1. 

« liiv. X. 46. ^ Liv. x. 

^ Plutarch, vit. Paul. £mil. From the sale of those slaves 
and other booty, each foot soldier gut 200 denarii^ (or £6. .Os. 
2d. ;) and each horseman twice as much ; Liv. xlv. 34. 

^ Zouaraa. ii. ; Orosius. il. 7. « Diodor. Sicul. xi. 26. 

'Plutarch, vit. Marii and Syllse; Oros. Hist. v. 16; 
VtUeii Paterculi, Hist. ii. 

s Cic ad Att. v. 20. They were, apparently, sold in one 
day— the third after their capture ; and we may presume, 
that they brought much less than the usual prices at Rome. : 
their number shouldi therefore, be estimated at nearly lO^OOO. 
Sae chap, vii* 



overcome fhe Salassi,^ i^d, as Blares, 96,000, i4 
whom 8,000 were capable of bearing arms. Ju-* 
litis Cffisar is said, by Plutarch^ and Appian,*^ M 
have taken, in his Gallic wars alone, no fewet 
than a million of prisoners; a statement which is^ 
no doubt, much exaggerated, but which shews^ 
that the number was considered to be great; 
perhaps, we may adopt the estimate of Velleius 
Paterculus,* who says, merely, that they ex- 
ceeded 400,000. 

Both law^ and custom forbade prisoners, ta- 
ken in civil wars, to be dealt with as slaves ; 
yet the rule was sometimes disregarded. Bru« 
tus proposed to sell his Lycian captives, within 
sight of the town of Patra ; but findings thai 
the spectacle did not produce the effect he ex- 
pected on the inhabitants, he quickly put an 
end to the sale. On the taking of Cremona, by 
the forces of Vitellius, his general Anfonius^ 
ordered^ that none of the captives should be de- 
tained ; and the soldiers could find no purchas- 
ers for them. The latter fact shews the gen- 
eral feeling on the subject, and is not weakened, 
as a proof, by the apparent anticipations of the 

^ Sueton. Aug. 21 ; Strabo, ir. Acoording to the general 
rate, the proportion of males capable of bearing arms would 
amount to 9000 ; but, as Wallace justly remarks, 1000 of 
the best men may have been killed. 

b Vit. Jul. Caes. In the life of Pompey, Plutarch gives a 
different estimate of C8esar*8 successes, but makes no varia- 
tion as to the number of his captives. 

c Bell. Civ. dHist. ii.47. 

® L. si quis 21, § in 1, tit. de captivis, &c*lo, D. xlia. (Ulp.) 
1. cum cognatum 4, tit. de ingen. mannro. 14, C« vii. (Dioclec 
Maxim.) The former of thtse is as old as the time of Ca- 
raeaila, and, from the style of tbeproenif the law would seem 
to have been then ancient. 

f Tac Hist. iii. 34. 
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; for, the spirit of parties was, Ht that 
ime, peculiarly acrimonious, and Cremona had 

le so obstinate a defence* that some signal 
Fengieance might be thought due. Prisoners 
ofien suffered, hy their being thus of iio value. 
fn the instance just mentionBd, the soldiers be- 
g«a to kill them/ if not privately bought off 
ij their friends ; and, in ttie earlier civU com*- 
motions, captives were openly massacred by SjU 
la 9uid the Triumviri ; which» perhaps, would 
not have been done, to the aame extent, had 
iboee persons been saleable. 

Prisoners, taken in external wars, were, with 
the r^t of the spoil, sold under authority of the 
QqeBstors^ or of the Tribunes, for behoof of the 
troops, among whom the proceeds were diared. 
Polybius says, that part of the regular oath 
taken by the military, on entering a hostile ter- 
ritory, bore, that they would not keep or con* 
ceal any articles of plunder. Opcasionally, how- 
ever, geverals dispepsed^ with this restriction, 
and permitted their soldiers to appropriate wh^ 
Ih^had respectively taken. 

The jEl0i|ia^ considered it, for the most part, 
bad policy to ransom, publicly, such of their 
own people as fell into the hands of the enemy ; 
and any measure ever adopted for their release 
was delayed, till the time for making a general 
treatv, like those to which we have already al* 
laded. 

A slave carried off, from the Roman terri- 

* Tac at sapra. 

b Officers corresponding, in many respects, to the ooquqIi* 
nries of modern armies* « 

« Aa vas done by Coriolanuf. Plutarch, yit. C^riQl^n. 
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iorieSf by the enemy, fell again under his mta^ 
ter^s authority, if he came back, or was retaken^ 
Roman citizens, who had been made prisoners, 
recovered* their former rank, with all the rights 
and privileges belonging to it, upon their escape 
or recapture from Ae enemy'^s hands. But those 
who were redeemed by private individuals, were 
held to have tacitly incurred a debt, to the 
amount of the ransom paid by their purchasers. 
Immediately upon repayment^ of their pricey 
they were entitled to obtain their liberty ; but, 
if they were unable to discharge that debt, they 
were bound to serve their buyers during five 
years ;*^ their services, within that period, being 
deemed, in law, a fair compensation for the va- 
lue given to their captors* While thus serving, 
they were not to be treated as slaves ; and, on 
the expiration of the appointed term, they re^ 
gained their original condition of ingenuity. 

Commerce is the second mode of acquiring 
slaves, which we proposed to examine ; but, in 
doing so, Mre shall confine our present remarks 
to their first importation, and reserve the inter- 
nal slave-trade, for consideration in a subse- 
quent chapter.^ 

The Romans, as we have alreadv 6een>" some* 

* This was the Jus poMimimu 

^ 1. ab hostibiift 2, tit. de postlimin. 51, C. Tin. (Gor- 
dian, a. d. 242.) — ^1. cum et 6, eod. tit. (Diodet. et Maxim* 
A. D. 291.) 

c 1. 2» tit. de pofttlimin. 5, Cod. Theod. r. (Honor, et 
Theod. A. D. 409.) St. Ambros. Offic ii. 15. We shall 
hereafter see, (chap, vii.) that ordinary slaves did not sell 
for so much as five years* purchase of their hire ; but free- 
men unaocastomed to work were, doubtless, more inefficieftt 
servants, while in the hands of their deliverers. 

d iJee chap, vii e See p. ^, flupra.-^ae(on. Aug. ITU 



'tiines sold their prisoners ot war, under a sti*. 
pidation, that they should be carried to other 
countries ; but there is no reason to suppose, 
that in those or other eases, any foreign state 
iras a party to such a compact, or that, in any 
instance, the sale of captives partook at all of 
the nature of an international transaction. 

The Homan government frequently interfered 
'vrith other branches of commerce, but not with 
that including slaves. The corn-trade, for the 
supply of the capital, was encouraged by rewards, 
even in the flourishing times of the empire, but 
no temptations appear to have been ever held 
out to the traffic in slaves. This could not pro* 
ceed from indifference, since slaves were of the 
utmost innportance, being the very means of rais- 
ing subsistence, as well as objects of luxury uni- 
Tersally desired. It seems rather, that, for the 
reasons just suggested, the demand for slaves was 
more steady than for any other imports ; and, 
from the manner in which slaves were procured,* 
the supply was never such as to glut the mar- 
ket^ in the most opulent part of the world ; while 
the profits yielded by slaves, to the Roman spe- 
culator, were very great, and his risks extremely 
small. In ancient as in modern days, men, when 
made articles of commerce, must, generally, have 
passed through the hands of at least two per- 
sons. Whether openly taken prisoners, or frau- 
dulently kidnapped, they would cost little^ or 

* A short tract upon thr daye-trade of the aneientt is' to 
he found among the minor works of Heynp, (Opuscula, t. ir. 
ppolus. 8. E quibns terris mancipia in Gr«corum et Roma- 
nonim fora advecta fuerint ;) but it proves much len useful 
than Heeren'f book, of which mention will be made here- 
after. 
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abflM>liitel7 nothing* to their first acquirer ; 
possessed in considerable numbers, would prot 
at once useless, expensive, and dangerous ; tii< 
would be some gain, therefore, by their sale, 
most at any price. The merchant, by w^boi 
the slaves were to be carried to the best marki 
would thus be enabled to procure a stock, stt 
low rate ; and would, on tiie other hand, Iia' 
no diiSculty in disposing of them, at a very ad-i 
vanced price, in the chief towns of the empire, 
where slaves were constantly in request. 

The Romans were certainly not a great mari-j 
time nation before the Punic wars ; but engag-ed, ' 
as they were, always till then, in hostilities with-^ 
in Italy, they must have had recourse to com- 
merce by sea,* for the supply of many of their 
wants. They appear, soon after the expulsion < 
of the Kings, to have established some trad^ ' 
with Carthage : and one of the chief articles ex- I 
ported by the Carthaginians to Italy, and also I 
to Greece,^ was, no doubt, slaves. Some of i 
those were imported into Carthage from Corsi- 
ca,* which was, of old, very populous.® The ! 
naajority, however, of the slaves sold at Car- I 
ihage, were brought thither from the interior | 
of Africa, which has been, throughout all ages^ | 
the chief store-house for the odious traffic in i 
liuman beings. The internal African slave-trad^ I 
seems to have been conducted, in former times, ! 
nearly in the same manner as at present The | 

* See note 7* b See note 7- ^ Terent. £un. j. 2. ! 

* Diodor. Sicnl i. 

* When the Romans subdaed Corsica, no lest than 7000 
of the iilanden were slain* ^Lir. zlii. 7* 
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Uaramaiitesi* a widely spread people of the inte* 
iiior, were particularly iamous for hiinting down, 
^d carrying off to be sold, as slaves, the Tro^ 
i^odyte Ethiopians.^ 

In tiie East, at an early period, the principal 
mnparia for slaves, from the extensive Scythian 
repons, were Panticapssum,^ Dioscurias,^ and 
Phanagoria/ all on the Euxine or Black Sea.' 
Constant wars, among the tribes of Caucasus,' 
famished many captives, and Scythia itself was 
80 great a magazine of slaves, that Scythian* 
afanoet became another word for slave. It is not 
dear, whether the Romans went for slaves, di- 
rectly to these cities on the Black Sea, although 
Pantieapieum and Dioscurias were still of im* 
portance in the time of Strabo i^ but, it is cer* 

* Hevodot* The couatry of the Garamtatet extended be* 
tveea 26<> and 28o North Lat. and 15o and 18<> East Long. 
(Green w.) and the objects of their chase are supposed by 
Heeren(tdi<fn Uber die Politik den Verkehr and deu Handel 
in Toroebmeten Volker der alten Welt. V^^. abscbnitt.) to 
l«7e lived upon the Tibesti mountains, in thf desert of Bil- 
ma, a day*s journey south-east from Fezzan.— JSee Heeren's 
aiaps. 

b In the same ecnintry, the Soltaa of Fenin is reported 
by a modem traveller, (Hornemann, } 1^7 and 143, quoted 
\tj Ueeren, ut sap.) to have had, in 17^8) & man-hunt, in 
whidi were taken 200 slaves* 

« «t • EemdoC* iv. 2, S. Pioseariae stood at the north-east 
ettranity of the Blade Sea. Panticapvum was situated in 
ibe Chertonetui Taurieti^ now Crim Tartary ; the peninsula^ 
oa the European side of the Cimmerian Bosph<mis, or ipo* 
darn Straits of Kaffa ; and Phanagoria was upon the Asiatic 
ate of the same channel.— ^See CelUrii, Nocitia Orbis Anti* 
quy 111. 9. 

f Herodot. ir, s Cic pro leg. Manil. 12. 

^ fitrab. xi. Cellarius (iii. 9) thinks, Dioscurias was after. 
Hrd» known, by the ^ame of Sebastapolis, although Pliny 
(H. N. vi. 5) would lead us to believe, these were separate^ 
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tain, that the Roman slaye-trade, in that pari 
pf the world, was chiefly carried on at Delos. 
That island^ rose into importance, as a commer- 
cial place, after the fall of Corinth, and grew an 
entrepot^ for trade of every sort, betweea the 
East and We8t,bitt principally for that in slaves* 
It was resorted to by the Romans more than 
by any other people, and the slave-trade which 
they encouraged was so brisk, that the port he- 
came proverbial for such trafiic, and was capa- 
ble of importing and re-exporting 10,000 slaves^ 
in a single day. The Cilician pirates made 
Delos the great staple, for sale^ of their captives, 
which was a very gainful part of their occupa- 
tion. Sida, a city of Pamphylia, was another 
market of these robbers, for the disposal of their 
prisoners, whom they sold there,^ avowing them 
openly to be freemen. The pirates of Cilicia 
were put down® by Pompey, who burnt 1,300 
of their ships ; but the eastern part of the Me- 
diterranean was never free from piratical ad- 
venturers, by whom captives, for sale or ran- 
som, were considered valuable booty, De- 
los ceased to be a great mart after the Mi- 
thridatic war : and it seems probable, that, 
afterwards, the slave-trade was transferred 
to the various ports nearest those countries 
whence the slaves came; and therefore, per- 
haps, to the cities upon the Euxine, to which 

' a Strabo. x. ^ Strabo, xiv. 8eenote 8. 9 Strabo, sut. 

^ Id. ibid. The pirates had an establishment for ship^ 
building at Sida ; and that place being within their own 
territories, they probably thought it quite tuperfluous to use 
there, any cloak for their proceedings, which might be re* 
quired in other ports. 

« Clc. pro leg. Manil. 12, &c. 
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tlie Bomans might not have made direet voyw 
ages at an earlier time^ Slaves appear oertainljr 
to have reached the market of Rome, under the 
Cssars, in separate bands,^ composed of natives 
of their several countries. Corinth was long 
the chief mart of Greece, and, from its situa- 
tion, was likely to have much communication 
with Brandinium, and the other ports on the 
eastern side of Italy ; but we meet with no au» 
thority for believing, that the Romans resorted 
much thither for slaves, or other commodities, 
before their conquest of Greece. 

Various provinces of Asia, but, most of all, 
Phrygia^ and Syria^ furnished slaves to Rome. 
Medians, Mcesians, and Bithynians,^ are also 
frequently mentioned. The Getae® came from 
the country a little to the eastward of Pontus, 
The Davi are thought, by Strabo,^ to be the 
nme with the German Daci ; but Salmasius^ 
shews, that the former were more probably ai| 
Oriental race. Alexandria^ appears to have beei^ 

* Philostrati, yita Apollonii Tyanaei, viii. 7, { 12. Asiatic 
lUiYes formed part of the cargoes of those merchant shipt 
which were illegally seized iu Sicily by Verres. Cio. in Venv 

T.d6. 

b Philostrat. ut supra. 

* Syrians were much employed in varions services. See 
efaap. YxL * 

A See chap. yii. ^ Strabo, yii. ' Ibid. 

* Salmasius (Exercit. Plinian, ap. Strabon. ed. T. Fako- 
UT, t. L p. 439, not. ad. ver. 4, Oxon. 1807) remarks, that it 
ii probable, the A««i being defeated by Alexander the Great, 
nch slaves came then into Oreece for the first time ; because 
fkd names of AtLu^ and Tirmt, are given to slaves by Menan- 
itfy ApoUodorus, and other comic writers, posterior to the 
Maoedonian conquests ; while the older dramatic authors^ 
neh as Eupolis, Cratinns^ and Aristophanes, never call one 
of their slaves A««#, but K«(/«y, AtHitf f^v^, &c. 

h BathyUttSi the favourite sUve of Alaoeuasy came hence. 



« considerable place of sale^ for slaves of certa£i 
kinds, who were natives of the neighbourija| 
districts of Egypt ; and it nuist also have heeii 
die most convenient port for shipment of slavei 
from Ethiopia. Thrace^ was ibe parent coum 
try of a number of slaves : and a considerabU 
slave-trade was carried on, in the Augustaa 
age, between the inhabitants of die east eoavt 
of Itfldy, and the lUyrians,^ whose cargoes were 
probably made up, in part, from the savage 
tribes in their vicinity : the Galatians,^ too, 
were great slave-dealers at a later period. Slaves 
possessing certain accomplishments were pro- 
cured from Cadiz,^ [anc. Gades.] It does not 
appear whether Corsica continued, in after 
times, to rear slaves, as it had done while Car^ 
thage flourished ; but Sardinia b somewhere 
mentioned as a bif th-place of slaves during thd 
empire. Britain* supplied slaves, down to a lat^ 
period ; and historians have often repeated the 
singular anecdote told by Bede,^ of Gregory 
the Gr^t having been moved to suggest the 
conversion of our ancestors, by the sight of 
many fine English youths exposed to sale in 
the market of Rome. Some slaves were drawn: 
from the rest of Europe, although neither ^o 
constantly, nor in so great numbers, as fron^ 

* Many gladiaton were Thradans. 

^ Strabo, v. « Glaudian in Etttrop. i« 

^ Javenali Sat. xl v. 16^4. 
f Strabo, ir. Cic. ad Att. ir. 16. 

* £nglaiid was disgraced by the exportation of her free* 
bom people redueed to slavery, long after the age of &U 
Gregory. Henry, Hist. Brit. B. ii. c. 6, qu. Gul. Mahnesk* 
I. a. Johnston's CanonS; a. o* 740* ABglia Saera, t. it 
p. 258. 

sHiftt.Eecke.il. 1. 
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snd Attietk ; and vre cannot now be ior^ 

«(any plaees at which theEa/opean slaye-tradtf 

carried on, except those already mentioned* 

As the Roman world hardly ever enjoyed pcr« 

A tranquillity, we must conclude, that some 

piTtion of the slaves brought, annually, for sale, 

lalo the richer parts of the state, were captivea 

taken in external wars, or in revolts of districts 

which had not been wholly subdued. Before 

Hie national frontiers were extended frr beyond 

Italy, a victorious army might reserve its pri« 

Boners for sale in the capital ; but when war 

was pfSiAed into distant countries^ where thtf 

gaarding and maintaining of many captives^ 

were difficult, it became necessary to dispose of 

great part of them, without delay.* It is true^ 

diat <rft«i, at the termination of a campaign, 

large bodies of prisoners were carried to Kome^ 

in order to swell the triumphal procession ; but, 

in other cases, it seems to have been usual for the 

army, when in remote quarters, to sell their cap* 

tires in the camp.^ On these occasions, the profits 

of the dealers who bought up such slaves, and 

carried them to a better market, must have been' 

enormous* In the camp of Luculhis,® in Pon* 

tos, a man might be purchased for three shil- 

Ikigs, while the lowest price for which the same 

slave could be had, at Home, was, perhaps, 

nearly £15.^ 

The most regular supply of valuable slaves, 



* Thoie taken by Cicero at Pindenissat, were sold on the 
third day after they were made priioners. Glc. ad AtUr. 20. 

b Cie. ad Att* ut sup. Barbarians were often purchased 
from the troops, in the age of St. Chryaostom, t. ir. p. 376« 

c FlttUrch, yit. Lucull. ^ See ohap. ril* 
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to the Italian market^ was, originally, procurel 
through trade. Other nations, no doubt, soil 
to the Roman dealers, slaves taken in wars witil 
which Rome had not been concerned. In most 
countries,^ too, it was common for parents ui 
sell their children into slavery. When the 
privileges of Roman citizenship were highly 
esteemed, and rarely obtained, it was not un- 
usual for the allies to give their children, a9 
slaves, to masters in Rome, on condition of their 
being ultimately manumitted, and so made to 
participate, as freedmen, in the envied advan^ 
tages of citizens ; until the practice was check- 
ed, bya special enactment, in a.u.c. 573.^ Doubts 
have been thrown® upon the extent of the slave^ 
trade carried on by the Romans, from the vast- 
Dess of its cost; but the value of ordinary 
ajaves*^ was not such as to give much weight to 
this objection. In trafficking with comparative- 
ly barbarous nations, dealers procured slaves by 
barter, at a very cheap rate. Salt,® for exam- 
ple, was anciently -much taken by the Thra- 
clans, in exchange for human beings. Even had 
the cost of slaves been higher than we have good 
authority for estimating it, the wealth of the 
Romans was, certainly, so immense, that great 
capital might be supposed, to have been engaged 
in a trade which had become absolutely neces- 
sary ; besides, we have many positive testimo^ 

* Greece would seem to have been an honorable, and» 
perhaps, solitary exception* Fhilustrat. vlt. Ap. Mon. Tyan« 
viii. 7* § 12. 

b Lir. xli. 8, 0. c Wallace, Dissert. 

** See chap. vii. 
But the ^'mancipia saU co^mpta*^ were not much valued. 
FolluZ|.Yii. 2. 
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Ues to fhe £M3t, of great numbers of foreign slaves 
^eing imported into Italy. Man-stealing ap- 
Bears to have been, at all times, a very preva^ 
lent crime amongst the ancients ;^ there is every 
reason to think, that Terence^ was kidnapped 
from Carthage; the Persa and Fsenulus of 
Plautus^ shew, that such practices were not 
unusual in the East, when they, or their ori- 
ginals, were written ; and St. Paul, in denoi^in- 
dng man-stealers^ as sinners of the worst class 
impresses us with the belief, that these offences 
were very frequent. The number oif Komaii 
laws passed, at various periods, against man- 
stealing, [pkigium^Y evinces, at once, the 
sense which the Legislature entertained of its 
enormity, and the difficulty experienced in its 
suppression. But, perhaps, men may have lost 
some repugnance to this crime in its more cruel 
shape, from finding it included under the same 
legal term,^ with the far less offence of stealing 
the person of a lawful slave. The stealer* of a 

* The Thessalians were infamoos for it.— Aristophan* 
Pint ii. 5. 

^ Suetonius (vit. Terent.) obsenres, that he could not have 
been taken prisoner, as he lived and died, in the interval be« 
tween the second and third Punic wars* 

c Persa, iv. 3, v. 51-6 ; P»nul. iv. 2, v. 74-8.. 

^ 1 Epistle to Timothy, i. 10, where the word employed 
by the Apostle is that used in law for a mau-stealer, [av}^» 
'^sfis» l<at. plagiariiu.l 

e The chief of those was the Lex FcUfia de plagio vel plO" 
sHariis. — Paul Sent. v. 30, B. § 1 ; tit. de lege Fabia 15» 
D. XLVIII. One law (1. lege Fabia, 4. eod. tit*) shews, this 
law was as old as the time of Caius, (circa a. d. 170,) and 
it is named by Cicero, (Fro. c Rabirio, 3.) 

' L non statim, 6, { Lege Favia 2, tit. ad L. FaviaiO, 
15, D. XLVIir. 

i This would certainly be the case while the punishment 
ns arbitrary, aa it was by 1. pcsaa 7> ult« tit. de lege Fabia, 
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freeman was more severely punished than tin 

stealer of a slave ; yet we know, that even B,& 

mans^ were often carried off into illegal bondi 

age; especially in troubled times, while indivii 

duals were yet permitted^ to keep private gaolsj 

and work-houses, which served for both deten-^ 

tion and concealment/ But for the protectioa 

of freemen, a peculiar writ, or warrant, [inter* 

dictum^] resembling, in some respects, a writ oi 

Habeas Corpus, might be obtained,^ to compel 

the party detaining such a person, to produce 

him before the proper judge. It was quite le« 

gal for parents, within the Roman territorieSf 

to sell their children irredeemably as slaves ; 

and it was very common among those people who 

had not the freedom of Home ; Greece, however, 

and especially Arcadia,^ formed an honorable 

exception to this disgraceful system. In very 



15 f D. XLVIII. ; a fine was the original penalty, (ibid.) 
then the offence was made capital, (I. si liberum 1, eod. tit.) 
and afterwards it was left to the discretion of the judge, con- 
demnation to the mines being the usual sentence, (I. pcena, 
7 ult. eod. tit.) Thpoderic punished the plagium of a free- 
men with death, if the victim was carried to a distant place, 
(Edict. Theoder. cap. 78, — ap. Canciani leges Barbaror,) and 
ordered every stolen slave to be given back, with hl^penUium 
and three slaves, equal to him in value~£2dict. Theoder. 
cap. 80. 

^ This was the fate of Atilius, a young patrician, who had 
been proscribed. Appian. iv..^Achilles Tatius makes the 
like misfortune befal his heroine Leucippe. 

b Sueton. Aug. 82, Tiber. 8. Socrates, Hist. Eocles. v. 18. 
Salvian. de Oubem. Dei, v. 8, 9. 

c Spartian, vit. Hadr. et not. Salmas et Casaubon ad loa 
7he revision of such places, under Augustus, was but a par- 
tial and temporary measure ; Sueton. ut supra. 

d Paul Sent. v. 6, { 14; tit. de homine libero exhiben- 
do, 29^ D. XLIII. 
e Philostr. vit. Apolon. Tyan. viii. 7> { 12. 

1 
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y times, a Roman firther was entitled to put 
diildren to death, as well as to expose, or to 
them. A law,'^ ascribed to Romulus, con- 
or recognises this extensive pow^r, which 
li sanctioned also by the Twelve Tables. The 
Pl^t of deliberately killing their offspring, we 
nay suppose, was but seldom exercised by pa- 
rients, sdthough it remained part of the written 
laW) till the reign of Alexander Severus.^ Ex- 
posure of infants, unless sickly, or deformed, 
fiell, probably, into disuse, in like manner ; but, 
it became again frequent, on the corruption <^ 
society, as we shall have occasion to observe® 
hereafter. How far the sale of children went^ 
originally, it is difficult to determine ; but, at a 
very early date, it had the effect of making them 
alaves, as completely^ as if they had been cap^ 
tires,® and not born within the walls of Rome. 
When greater ideas of liberty, and the rights of 
dtizens prevailed, the separate interest3 of chil- 
dren were defined and protected, and the du* 
ration of the parental authority was limited ; 
the sale of a child must, therefore, have become 
fL mere transfer of its services, to the extent, and 
for the time, within which, they might have 
been exacted by the father. In confirmation of 
this view, we may call to mind, that the sop, 
upon final manumission by his purchaser, took 

a IMon. Hal. i. 

b 1. inaaditnm 2, tit. ad leg. Cornel de Sitar. 8, D. xlriii. 

c See below, p. 44-6. 

d Dion. Hal. i. Cic. de Orat. i. ; Bio. GhryfOBt. Orat. 15. 
, * Nay, Uiey were in a worse condition than ordinary slavM ; 
for, npon a first and second sale, and siibsequent manumis* 
rion, diey returned to their father, whose powers over them 
were not af an end, till after three several sales. 
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a j^Aee amMg: iiig^eiiudii§ (diiniseira^ ittof^ld 
Taiddftg' irith' ordinary fi^edtti^ii. Suebwas^ 
-ShdUff the state of die prabtice» afid iifpe^^i 
ly, that of the law, during the greater f^LWt 
the exiistence, both of the coimnbawealtb^ 
of the empire.* Bat, we learn from 'laws 
annals, that in calamitous timee/the sale d eM 
dren, by Ihezr indigent parents^ was of fre^ut 
loceurrence. Constantine*' allowed a n«w- 
ix^^t to be sold, under the pressure of ei^toa n i 
'Want ; but, at the same time, be authorise the 
parent^ or any other person, to restore the ehSi 
to ingenuity^ by giving* to the buyer, hia VBf 
lue, or another slave.^ The sale of childrea^ ia 

a GaracftUa (a. p. 211.17) terms the sale of one's ing«- 
nuous children, illicit, and dishonorable, (1. rem quidem I, 
lit. de liberal, cans. 16, C. vH.) and in his age, the impigno* 
mdon of a free-born child was nulL (1. creditor 6, ult. lU. 
qu» res pign. 3, D* zz.) Under I^iocletian and Majdmi- 
an, (a. d. 285-305,) it was declared to be '< most manifestly" 
illegal for a father to sell or impledge his child, (L Hberos I, 
tit. de patrib. qui fil. su. distr. 43, C. iv.) 

b The sale of children, to pay the debts of theii father, is 
mentioned by St. Ambrose (ii. Reg* 4) and Basilius, (ia 
psalm. xi7.) 

<: 1. un. tit. de his qui sanguinol. 8, Cod. Theod. t. (a. ]>. 
3S9,) 1. si quis 2, tit. de patrib* qui fil.su. distr. 43, C« it* 

^ C. and Cod. Theod. ut supra. The law of the Theodosiaa 
code already quoted, might seem to make this distinction, be- 
tween the cases of the child being given without price, and 
being sold in a regular way, that in the former only, wm tht 
receiver bound to redeliver him — while in the latter, if a 
fair price had been paid, and an instrumen: of sale drawn out, 
there was no compulsory restitution of the slave. **Ootho- 
fred, (ad loc.) however, does not think, it was meant to esta* 
blish such a difference, and none appears in the law of Justi- 
nian's code. 

« Constantino had, some years before passing the above 
law, attempted to check infanticide, and sale of children, 
among the poor, by directing relief to be given to thie utterly 
destituts, (at least, in Italy and Africs,) from the priwie 
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ile^, wte legali^M* hf Theodoras the 

; bat, those sold uito seMtiide were to 

relaraed to itmr oilginftl bgennoius concB- 

4 WbeneVef elaiined, and Without any com- 

sttUon^ to their purchaser. Thej were of- 

sold, arowedif, on account of dehts diie to 

te fise,^ which must have had a poweHiil ef- 
Bt 1^ giving countenaiiee to the practice. A 
nltle late^,Valentinian^ III.^ in sanctioning the 
Me of efail<ken, diiring a severe famine,^ or- 
dered, that they should not he taken away from 
^dr purchaser, unless on repayment to him of 
die original price, and a fifth more ; but Jus- 
tiniMi' re-established the rule of Constantino. 
The discrepancy between those imperial consti- 
tutions arose, most probably, from the difFei^ence 
in degree, of public distress, at their respective 
btes. The advantage of the child was as 
meh contemplated by the legislator, as that of 
the buyer ; audit is obvious, that, while the means 



pone, and public granaries ; I. I, tit. de alimentis quae, &c. 
27, God. Theod. zi. (a. b. 315,) and 1. 2, eod. tit. (a. d. 322.) 
» L un. tit. de patrib. qui fil. distr. 3, Cod. Theod. iii. 
(a»d. 391.) Oothofred (ad loo. cit.) refers also to Basilius, 
UomiL ^^ destruam horrea mea ;'' t. ii. p. 46, et seq. Homil. 6* 
irtfi vXt§f^ieefy t. iii. p. 498. — Ed. Jul. Oarnier. 

i) ^ Ctti etiatn minimi temporis spatio ienritium satisfecit 
ingenni," 1. un. tit. de patrib. qui lil. distr. 3, Cod. Theod. 
iii. (A. D. 391.) 

cQotl)ofredu8.(ad loc« novisrime ciU) cites as an authority 
for this fact another of Libonlus, (Orat. ^t^it^v ^^wntfivn^ p. 
9, ed. Ootliofr.) delivered in a.d. 391-2, and quotes the words 
of St. Jerome's life of Paphuntius, (Hieron. vit. Paphuotii.) 

4 Valentin. Norel. 11, a. D* 451, ed. Ritter. 

* This famine occurred in a. d. 447» and is mentioned by 
Ammianus Marcelliuus. 

' By omitting the enactments to the contrary, (tit* de pa« 
' trib. qui fil. IQ. distr. 43; C. iv.) 
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of eubristenceirere scarce, no onexroald parchsfli 
and maintain a child, who might be redemanded 
without satisfaction for price or expenses* 

Originally, a citizen of Rome could not seDT 
himseUF irrevocably for a dave, by either di- 
rect or indirect means; and tihroughout the 
empire^ relatives^ were entitled to bring a 
puit f'especting liberty, even against the will of 
the person whom they alleged to be a freeman. 
However formally the sale of a Roman was 
conducted, he might, at any time, regain his li- 
berty, and the purchaser could have no redress. 
But, ds a gain^l fraud was ofiben practised by 
free-born persons allowing theniselves to be 
sold, as if truly slaves, it was, at last, thought 
advisable 'to pheck the evil, by enacting,^ tlMit 
those who, being twenty years of age, suffered 
themselves to be sold, for the sake of participat- 
ing in the price, should remain in slavery. This 
is said to have been fi|rst made law by Hadrian,^ 
who, in some cases, permitted the party sold, to 
regain freedom, on making good his price ; but, 
the servitude seems to have been, afterwards, 
irrevocable ; as the issue of a female thus reduc- 
ed to slavery® remained in bondage, and as the 
person who sold himself did Qpt return to inge- 
nuity, if manumitted, but became a freedman.' 



* S«e the laws next quoted. 

b ]. 81 quando 1, § idcirco 2, tic. de liberal, capi. 12^ D.zif 
—Edict. perpet< Hadr. 1. 1. 

c I. tnajores 1, 1. eis qui 8> tit. quib. ad llbert. proplam. non 
13, D. xl. (Ulp.) 

<^ ). qui 86 venire 2, tit. 8i ingenuus 14, D. zl. 

* 1. eis qui 3, tit. quib. ad libert. proclam. non 13, D. zL 
(temp. M. AureK et Commod.) 

f 1. homo liber. 21, tit. de stat. horn. 5^ D* i. 
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. • ■ » 

S>ori]ig the horrors of fiimine, and other great na- 
tional distress, poor people sometimes sold them* 
selves,^ without any deceit; and we may presume 
ibat such persons would, if better times arrived, be 
entitled to claim the benefit of self-redemption, 
lidd out by the enactment of Hadrian.^ 

Very similar to self-sale as a slave, was the en- 
tering into a covenant to fight as a gladiator. The 
person who agreed to go into theareno, [auctoro' 
ius,'] remained still a freeman, but of degraded^ 
rank, and he bound himself by oath, to combat 
whenever ordered by his hirer, who appears to 
liave had the right of enforcing obedience,^ by 
the lash, and other means of coercion, commonly 
employed with idaves. Under the later empe- 
rors, free-bom persons of low station might en- 
ter the imperial, or public establishments [colle- 
gia] far manu&ctures of various sorts»* to which 
they and their children became fixed, by a kind 
of (idscription, A similar rule applied to free 
persons who had gone upon the stage,' and to 
tiieir children, none of whom were permitted to 

. « SalnriaiL dc Oubem. Dei. lib. y. p. 104, 110, 112. 

^ In one instance, Constantine commanded that aU free- 
born penoni, (diildj»i or adolu,) who had become alaTet in 
this wj^y, during the xeiga of the tyrant Maxentius, should 
be released by their owners, without compensation ; L xuu 
tit. de ingenuis qui 6, Cod. Theod. t. (a. d. 314.) Ootho* 
Ired (ad loo. cit.) thinks, this law related to persons sold un- 
der pressure of a famine caused by the measures of Mazen- 
tios. 

c An arsnaritis, although free-bor% wis not admissible as 
a witness ; L testium S, { lege Julia 5, tit* de testibos 5, D. 
zziL or under torture only ; L ob carmen 81^ } si ea 2, eod* 
tit. 

d Seneca* efdst. 37. 

* Tit. de murilegulis, &c. 7, C. zi. 

^1# 2p L iyL 8, L 9, tit. de somiioit 7» Godt Theod. xr^ 



retire from the icenic profemoo, unkfttfamalei^ 
w]bo embraced the Christiau faith, and pioy«ii 
their sinceritYt by virtuoiu conduct. 

Destitute nreemen used to allow thamwlTes t»> 
become tacitlyfixed to particular aetates^bya eii^» 
tinued^ residence therefor thirty y^rs» by wbicb; 
they and their families, although nominadly fipee, 
^^e really in a conditioii pretty far remoye^ 
from liberty^ No formal Qontract wat^ required, 
£or effecting the last m^itioned cb^mg^ in ijia 
state of the party rdinquishiqg his birtb-rigl|t i 
but, in case^ of setf^sale, or^pf transfers of e^kym 
and other property, an instrumei^t,^ pr d^ed of 
sale, was executed \ry the parties* 

Free-bom Bomans might berednn9d' to 8li|99» 
ry by the operation of law« Criminals doooft* 
ed to certain ignominious punishments were^ Vy. 
^ect of their sentence, deprived o( citiz^ndup^ 
and sunk into a state of ^erfitude. They wer9 
then termed ^' slaves of punishment,^' [^ftrvi 
posncBp] and belong^ to Ihe fis^^ i^ liM;^ 
times, whence we may judge them to hftve-bo^ 
the property of the public, during the common- 
wealth. This sfBvere consequence was infiuved 

» 1. 2, tit. 7f Cod. Theod. xr, nt tttp. Players, who, being 
nppoMd to b« near death, were alknv^ to receive the eacra- 
BEieDtti might not, if they survived, bereealled to the stage; 
tlieittfore, their state of health was oidered to be particular- 
ly examined, before they were suffered to partake of t^^ sa^ 
enuneiite; 1. 1, eod. tii« 

• IV I. agrieoiarum ia4'tit.de agrleol. eens.- et etAan* d7| 
C. xi. (a. d. 491.518.) 1. cum satis. 23. eod. tit. 

e Bereral forms of these descriptions have been preserved 
hy Hazeulfus and others, and although none of them may be 
anily aatefiof to the fan of the Western Bmpire, therfvp* 
proach, probably, near enough to the older styles, to furnish 
us with some idea of this branch of ancient conveyandDgM^ 
See note 9. 

d Tha te wae the Eatpenr's priwte treasury or pmaa. 
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Ij-eondemnation to deatb». or to. the arenay 01 
toi Ubfii^j fi>r life, in the mines, or the publii; 
works ; and a pardon, or a remLsedon of me pa- 
Bal^9^ left the convict still a slave, unless be 
mm restored to his former rank» b^ a special act 
cf .^race^ But the condition of penal slaves wa3 
entirely abolished^ bjr Justinian^. We must not 
omit her^ to .mention, th^t, during the early 
pemeeutiotts of Cbrisdanityi reduction to slav^ 
ry, in, a very horrid fi)rm, was emplojred as a 
piiiuahinent for tbeembracing of our fkitht Fe- 
male Christians were often cond^mned<^ to. be 
S'ren up,, as slaves, to the keepers of jpubUc bxo- 
els in Rome, in order to be subjected to.ppen 
profititution.^ 

Of oldf thoae who. did uot p;iye in their 
iui9i#8 for enrolment in the militia, were beat- 
«;i, and sold into bondage? beyond the Tiber, 
as unworthy to enjoy tiiat hberty for which 
ihey were not ready to fight ; and those who 
did not make proper returns to. the censors^ 
wave liable^ to ba visited with the sam« punisb* 
ment. The penalty for theft was pecuniary, 
amounting to four times» or to twice the. valuQ 

• fa 4NM pdmt, htmewvi the akifnj waa» in its oatitt, 
^ulifitd by .tilt offmto's bti«k ; for • Robimi wm not UM^ 
it gm^mU to faffev tk« taw* 4Mip«oefiil klnA of otpiMd 
fuUshmeiit that wm QUAUy iaflictMl upon a alare a but if 
hm ooaunHled a fnetb crfane while in peaal lerTitnAs, hn 
^wuW, pivbably, bo doalt with, at if ho htd norcs btsa ffoo. 

b NoToL nil* 8, (Aath. Gott. K. tit. i. o. ft.) 

• fioaaoto.ie. 

4 ^Phen io anno aathority for briiof log, thai adsltmsiM 
wtn, at oao period, traated in the Mma laaiweiv Vido. 
teniae T« la^ do Thoodoi. M agn. 

o Xdoiw HaL iv. do. pro Cftflitt. 3d« VaL. Mwaat vl J^ 
4r nuarch^Tiik Pyrrh. 

' Dion. H«L iv. 16. Cici pro Cbdiu S4. 
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of the stolen property, accordingly as the 
was caneht in the fact, or was afterwards found 
to he guilty ; and when the delinquent was too 
poor to make the payment required, he was ad^ 
judged, as a slave, to the injured party.* The 
same thing took place, where a person injured 
the property of another, and was unahle to re- 
pair the damage. Originally, when a fethe^ 
was sued to pay for the theft, or mischief com- 
initted hy his child, he was entitled to satisfy 
the claim,'* hy giving up the offender, to be the 
slave of the prosecutor ; but a surrender of this 
sort [noafuB deditio] was afterwards confined to 
the case of slaves. 

The extent of the power of creditors over 
their insolvent debtors, under the Roman sys- 
tem, has been a subject of much dispute. Even 
the life' of .the debtor is thought, by many, to 

a fiy a law of the Twalve Tables, (Tab. iiM. 6, Fanccii,) 
a tliief,'caught in the fact by day, was given up to the injured 
person, and the opinion of Fanodus, (ad loc) that thia sen- 
tence was merely for a time, till the ofPender wocked eat » 
sort of compensation, is not generally receiFed. 

b § Sed yeteres 7, tit. de nozalib. act. 8,.Insl:.iy. See 
ehap. iy.' The principle was formerly recognised in the law 
of nations* Vetorins and Posthumius, the consuls, who, on 
being defeated at Gandium, made an ignominious peace with 
the Samnites, were, with two tribunes of the people^ who 
had authorised that transaction, ddivered up to the enemy, 
when the treaty was not confirmed,. (acU.c. 433.) Gie, de 
Off. iii. 30. And long afterwards, it was proposed to give i^ 
Jiilius Gaasar to the Gauls, for unjustly maldng war against 
them. Suetoo. JuL Gsm. § 24. A puUie otSoer (C. Hos- 
tilius Mancinus) haying, against orders, made a treaty with 
the Nnmantiansy was deiiyered up to them, (but with his own 
eonsent,) when his act was not ratified at Rome* (a.u.c*' 
617*) Howeyer, when the Numantians dedined leoeiying 
him, he was, aftev some question, found entitled to renirae 
his rank and priyileges as a senator. Cic. de Omt» i. 40^ 
pro Casein. 34, de 0& iii. 30. 
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■are been forfeited to those whose just demands* 
pe could not meet There seems no reason to 
4oabt, .that, by the Twelve Tables,^ a bankrupt 
might, after certain formalities and delays, hQ 
put, by the judge, into the hands of his credit* 
4xrB, Tvith authority to them to cut him into 
pieces, or to sell him into servitude across the 
Tiber. When such measures were competent, 
it is difficult to suppose, that the creditor might 
not keep the debtor as his slave in Rome ; and 
we have the testimony of Cicero*^ in favour of 
the affirmative.^ It was certainly practised^ 
before the compilation of the Twelve Tables, 
and selling beyond the Tiber^ must have sunk 
into a mere form, after the extension of the 
Ronuin territories. While this law existed, it 
might have been the means of evading any pro- 
hibition against freemen selling themselves, as 

« This is the opinion of Niebahr (Hist. ii. 15) and of Le. 
▼esque, (Hist. Critique de la Rep. Rom. Per. iii) It also 
MQOirds with the simpler interpretation of the law, and that 
given by andent authorities of great weight. Aul. GeU. zz. 
1. Quintil. Inst. Orat. iii. 6. TertulL ApoL o. 4. 

b Tab. iu. 1. 10, (Funcdi.) 

c So we are, oertainly, to understand his allusions to slave- 
ry, by n^xuif in Farad, y. 1, and Epist. rii. 30. 

d This is the view taken by Funcdus, ad Tab. iii* 1* 9. 

• Liy. ii. 23 ; viii. 28. 

' The original object, in directing the debtor to be sold 
aerosfl the Tiber, was, probably, to prevent dangerous com* 
passion of his friends ; but, when the ridi acquired distant 
estates, and built workhouses where slaves could be kept out 
of di^t, the precaution would become needless. Turnebus 
(Adversar. zziv. 4, 3} thinks, that selling beyond the Tiber 
was partacolarly severe, as involving ezdusion from the R<K( 
nan states; but, may not we suspect, that the Romana 
would nevw have allowed a dtizen to be fordbly carried out 
of Uie reach of their laws, had they not felt, that the condi- 
tion of slaves, under a foreign system, was, at leut, at good 
as under that of Rone ? 



it would have eiiabl«l them to do tlM 
thing in an indirect manner. Yet» we do noli 
know, that men availed tbemaelTOS of that £»* 
cilily. 

By the Claudian deeree,* passed mider CJaOfi 
diufi^ and re-isened, bnt 'probaUy amendedy vaii^ 
der VespasiaB, it wat enacted, that a ireo4M»r^ 
iroman, having an intrigue with another penon^s 
•lave, should herself he made the dare of hor 
pamaionr's master. Much diecussion^ has atis* 
en on the fcMrms prescribed by this law, and 
oa the modifications which it nnderwent when 
republished; but there has never been aay 
dcHibt about the effisct of the decree, in aH i»« 
stances where the owner of the slave was 
averse to the connection. The legislature con* 
templated, in this law, the estahUshmentof -a 
cheek upon amours degrading to the ingeniMnM 
classes ; and also the protection of sls^ve-holders 
from an abundant source of annoyance, and de^, 
terioration of their /slaves, as well as loss by iha 
mtermption of unicms wiAin their households* 
Consideration for rank, and the interest of slave- 
owners, rather than for moral?, dictated the 
exceptions from the forfeitui^- of liberty ; ainoe 
a free-bom female might, with impunity, form 
an improper connection with the slave^ of her 
freedman, or of her son. This law remained i» 
force, throughout the empire, till it was mitigated 
by Tbeodosius^ II., in so far as regarded the 
children, and was, at last, entirely al^ogated by 
Justinian.^ Akin to the Claudian decree, Imt 

• See note 11* b See note II. 
« Paul Sent. H. t!u fl,^ A. g IS, § IS. 

^ See note U. 

* See note 1]. It is, nerertheleM, to be trsoed, ahum 
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'wiA a more stneAy moral intent, wss a reiy 
m/AouB hw passed by Aihalaiic,* the Gethic 
avenrign of Italy, M^hieh extended to all his 
4Bb)eGte<» but was npt re^enaeted by the Ro«^ 
»aa» * after the expnlmn of the Ooths. It or- 
dfinfd,.' tibat any fineew^Bian^ beeoniing the CQn- 
6nbiiiB.of:a married freeman, should be given 
np» aa a slare, to his offended Tpife. In a like 
8pint» the edict of Theodorio^dedared, that the 
bB^^aon sedocer of a slave girl should, if he 
Uausflf chose, or her owxieat pleased, become 
bound 'to mnain united to the lemale, and to 
enter her master^s servioe, nearly or wholly as 
a alaTe, witibtoiit right of departing erea after 
the womsut^s death.^ Free«*born£knale8, uniting 
themselTes to men bgnnd to the imperial mfa- 
nu&ctories, were made to faH into that class by 
a law of Gratian,^ wUch was not repealed by 
Justinian.® 
The ezppeure of jebildren never mei with ade- 

vMdfy in thoM pkoM , wh^re tlie cbimnfei mtrodfics^ by Jas* 
tmiffu into the Hoipaii law bad never been ad<ipted. Set 
Formuin Andegavenses^ No. 58. ap. Rer. Gallipar. Scrip. 
tsr. ed« Boiiqfiet, t. ir* 

* Wfit. Aihakrip Mep $7, vid. Oandani Laget Barfaaror* 
tU. i« or Caa^odor, varior* is. ap^ IS. 

b Cap. 64. . 

^tt we>beiie70 Lindenbrogios is ri^t in thinking, that 
the Respansa of Papian were drawn up, by order of Gqnde- 
beMwi, kmgfi the Bkirgundiansj (a. d. 600*16,) for those 
living under the Roman law in his territories, part of which 
fai ilia modern Savey) bad been ceded from the empire, 
▲. D. 443,) by Valentinian III.^ we ought not to pass un* 
netifpd «hat kw, (Pap. Respon. tit^ ii.) by which the fre« 
murderer of a freeman was ordered to suffer death ; buty if 
he had fled to a church, to be given up as a slave, along with 
half his estate, to the* heirs of the deeeased. 

^ L 1(H (a. d. 880,) tit. de murilegulis 20, Cod. Theod. x. 

t h edidmos 7i tit. de murileg* 7> C« si* 
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qaate vengeance from the Roman laws. la re^i^ 
mote times, it was thought not merely allow- 
able, hut proper, that the sickly and deformed 
in&nts should be exposed ; cruelty which wa^r 
no doubti suggested by superstition, as well as 
expediency, since the displeasure of the gods 
was supposed to be evinced by the infliction of 
decrepitude. Parents were, indeed, forbidden 
to expose healthy*^ children ; but, as no penalty 
was, till a long subsequent age, adjected to the 
violation of the law, it was little r^arded ; and 
poverty, or inconvenience, made the barbarous 
practice continue, with respect to hoib free-bora 
and slave^ in&nts. But it came to be estab- 
lished, as a rule, that those &thers, or masters, 
who exposed their own, or their slaves^ off* 
spring, should lose their respective rights, and 
that the children should become^ the slaves ci 
whoever chose to take them up and support 
them ; it being competent, however, for the Wi- 
thers, or masters, to recover them, at any aflter 
time, by paying the cost^ of their maintenance. 
Domitian, and after bis example, Trajan, decid- 
ed,® that all exposed children should be free« and 
that no claim for their aliment should be allow- 
ed to the person who reared them ; but, under 
Diocletian, the old' system was i^;ain in force, 

* Liv. i. Dion. HaL ii. Claad. in Eutrop. i* L na* 
care 4, tit. de agnosc et alend. lib. 3, D. zxv. 

b It may excite surprise, that slave children should be ex- 
posed : yet the fact was so. See chap. y. 

c « Ezpositi in nullo numero sunt, servi sont, hoo lognai" 
latori visum esu'*-.M. A. Seneca, controv. v. 33* 

d Quintil. Dedam. S78. 

« PUn* X. epist. 71-2. (Traj. Ixix-x. 286-7.) 

'1. patrem 16, tit. de nuptiis 4, C* v. M. A* Seneca, 
controv* iv. 26 ; jx, 3< 
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and Constaniine revived* it expressly, and al« 
loured the bringer np of an exposed intuit to re- 
tain it iiredeemably, in the condition of his ovn 
child, of a freedman, or of a slave, as he might 
jdease. At last, Justinian^ reverted to the 
views of his earlier predecessors, and determin- 
ed, that exposed children, of whatever class, 
riionld be free* A previous law, published bj 
Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian, had threaten- 
ed with punishment those who should expose 
their own ofi&pring, but had not made anj 
change in the power of other persons to appro* 
priate to themselves the children thus aban- 
doned*® 

Vagrant slaves [manoipia vtigaY were dealt 
with as stray or vacant goods, and grants <^ 
them were made* to individuals by the Emperor. 
Hence, abuses appear to have arisen,^ and un- 
fortunate freemen to have been put into great 
peril of losing their liberty. 

In re-organising the forms of procedure* in 
questions regarding freedom and servitude, Jus- 
tinian^ directed, that if an individual, who was 
claimed as a slave, did not, after due citation, 
appear in court within a year, he should be 
given up to the claimant-^a regulation which 
it is not easy to reconcile with Suit Emptor's 

^ 1. U tit. de ezpnsitifl 7* Cod. Theod. v. 

b 1. nemini 24, tit. de Episcop. aud. 4, G. i.-^1. sancimnt 
S, tit. de infant, expos. &c 62, C. yiii^^Noirel. diii*— i 
(Auth. Coll. ix, 36.) 

c See note 12. d 1. 20, tit. de petitionib. 10, Cod. Theod. z. 

« L 1, 1. 2, tit. si yagiim, &c 12, Cod. Theod. x. 
• f 1. 25, tit. de petitionib. &c. 10, Cod. Theod. x. 

g See chap. viii. 

^ L litM 1, { omnei 2, tit. de adsert. toll. 17, C. yU. 
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mmH iaxiimt hr fi^cedora^ andwhiota senii^ to 
go nnneoetearilj bejoad tlra Isws made or ni* 
tered bjr CcnstaDtine^ on the same matter. Ihyr* 
iifg prooesB relative to the liherty or slavery of a 
persoit living as a freeman^ he was not to. te 
given up to the custody of the daimant i and 
Apf»iu8 Claudius ia said to have vidbM the 
spirit of his own Iaw» in adjadging Virginia to 
be temporturily oons^di to her alleged owner,^ 
under poreteitt, that the &ther alone of a chSd 
in her situation Was entitled to demand the cus* 
tody of h@r person pmdente Kie. 

Slaves, when manumitted by thcdr owno-s, 
passed into the state of fireedmen, [liberHfiiias^^ 
which we will cooaider in another part of this 
Inquiry.^ If, while in that rank, they w«re 
guilty of ingratitiKle towards their former nsas* 
ters, they might be reduced again to slavery, 
by way of punishment. The Athenians^ em-* 
ployed this mode of visiting the misconduct of 
freedmen; but there is much uncertainty at 
what time it was adopted by the Romans. Some 
think it was introduced under Augustus^® (by 
the Lex iElia Sentia ;) others, among whom is 
Cujacius/ suppose, it first appeared in a law^ of 
tiie Emperor Claudius.' But, it has been just* 

* 1. 1, 1. 2, 3, 4, tit. de liberal, cans. 8, Cod. Theod. ir.^ 
In the first of which enactments, the alleged slave is ap- 
pointed to be delivered to the claimant, in the event only of 
being unable to procure a supporter or defender [cuiserior] in 
the suit ; and then, but temporarily, until he can find meant 
to litigate in due form. 

b Liv. iii. 13. Dion. HaL iL Diodor. SIcul. zii. 24, 26. 

^ See chap. viii. ix. z« ^ Val. Max. ii. 6, no. 6. 

« Val. Max. v. 3, no. 3. f Observat. x. 33 ; zxi. 6. 

8 1. Divus. 6, pr. tit. de jur. patron. 14, D. xxxvii...^T]|^ 
substance of this law is very loosely given by Suetooius.*-* 
Claud. 25. 
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f xibmBrveif^ tbat neither oi these o^iii<>iiei ao 
occb uritli circumstances wkkh eadsled aftef 
K>th. the above eras. If the r^^ht of reeaUiBg 
mgrateful freedmen to their former state had 
»eeii conferred upon masters by any earlier law^ 
I must have fallen into disuse before the time 
if Nero» as Tacitus^ informs us^ that in his 
rdgn» patrons expressed great anxiety to obtain 
mdi a power from the legislature* Dositheus^ 
mentions an application which was addressed 
to Hadriaiiy by a patron, jsraying that prince 
to inflict some signal punishment on a freedmaui 
whom the petitioner, as patron, had previously 
procured to be sent to the quarries. Reduction 
to slavery was used as the penalty of ingrati* 
tude in freedmen under many of the later em* 
perors ; but the first, to whose reign we can 
trace it with perfect ce^rtainty, is Commodus.^ 
It seems proper to notice here, that aftw the 



* By OthO| (Th«iaiir. Jar» Roman, torn. ir. pnefat. p. 2* 
3,) where the reader will find a distinct account of this dis- 
pute, 
te Ami. s«i. S6.7- 

*^ Seatent. et epist. iii. § 3» ap. Schnltingii JttriiipradeBt. 
vet. 

4 1. alimentae, { imperatoris 1, tit. de agnosc. et alend. lib. 

m. D. act; whence it would rather appear, that Cujacius has 

keen mistaken in some of his remarks upon this subject. (Gu* 

jac Observ. z. S3.) Previous laws were satisfied with minor 

penalties ; the proceedings under Claudius already mention- 

ed, (Snetonb -Claud. 25^) were of an extraordinary nature, 

(I. Divus. 5, pr. tit. de jure patron. 14, D. xzkvii.) and ap<« 

plied to the partioular case of a freedman, causing his pa- 

tron*8 status to be called in question. See Heinecc. Autiq. 

i 01 9k*«-4tevard. conject* 11.— Jac. Oothofred. ad 1. 1, tit. 

22, Cod. Theod. ii. Later laws on this matter are, 1. qui 

Bsnvmittumur 12» tit. de oper. liberty 3, & vi. r(Dioclet. 

etMaz.) 1. si mulier 21, tit. quod matus causa 2, D. iv. (Paul.) 

I M^ 30^ tit. de liberal, caus. 16, C. vii. (Dioclet. et iUasiiA. j 
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^tablishment of Christianity, those slaves wtm 
having, with their master'^s leave, become pHesi 
or monks, afterwards quitted the sacred profeff 
eion for a secular life, returned to their original 
bonds, as if the owner^s rights had been merely 
dormant in the interval. 

Slavery by birth depended upon the condition 
of the mother alone,^ and her master became 
owner of her ofispring, bom while she was his 
property. The mother's state was the rule for 
that of the child, in so far as regarded persons 
in bondi^e, among the Greeks and other ancient 
nations, and was borrowed from the principle 
which they naturally assumed with respect to 
the young of the inferior animals. But the 
Romans recognised a distinction, as to slaves, 
which does not appear to have been copied from 
any foreign system. In order to determine the 
question of a child^s freedom, or servitude, the 
whole period of gestation was taken into view, 
by the Roman jurists ; and if, at any time, be- 
tween conception and parturition, the mother 
had been for one instant free, the law,^ by a 
humane fietion, supposed the birth to have taken 
j^ce then, and held the infant to be free-born. 
For fixing th(B ownership of a child, the date of 
the birth alone was regarded ; and the father 
of a natural child, by his bondwoman, was the 
master of his offspring,^ as much as of any other 
of bis slaves. 

* "With the view of avoiding useless repetitions, 
we will not treat of the probable numbers of 

* § tervi antem vaU 4, tit. de jure personam 3, Inst* U 
^ S ingenaufi pr. tit. da Ingenttu 4; Inst. i» 
^ Sea chap. viii. 



|pmcHl>tre4 slavcs^^ before entermg up0a th^ ela- 
pU^tipii <4 tba domestic ma^^ge^i^t^c^ the ser" 



CHAP. IH> 

ftKSCBITEfOKJS' OF &LAT«a» AND. OQHDJTIttK OF 
SS^AYEB IN JtELATfOK TO 0ITfZ^N6% 

Thb^ BoBians,' Ibr a losbgtime, had bn/t one 
jtesor^tion of slaves^ and those were in a slate 
ef' absolute servitudey m the strictest sense of* 
the word. Several names^ were supplied to Ibeo^ 
bat were'iuged'iiidisoriminatelyy and conveyed^ 
ilk faet) 1^0 differ^BLt meanings. In the Latin of 
the middle ages, we meet with a variety oi 
temiS^-ite bondsmen of several elasses, which it 
were not easy to define ; but previously to the 
^vi^l of tbeliQmbards in Italy, we do not find 

^'Smvif t§rvilkty and mandpiai were quite synonymoiiiii 
Ailav* w»a often called puer^ which was sometianes con* 
tnoted into jmt, and. added to the master's name ; as, ilfaroi* 
^Qii torn Mweiffuer, Qaintil. Inst, Or. L 4 ; Priscian. vi. 
FamuU and famulUii meant the same tbing^^ as tervi ; and» 
iiHM^famUiares was their milder appellation ; Macreb. Sa- 
t«nial. J. 11. 

^Sttoh as 4tldiiy o&fiones, eondanuBy hominet de tnamad^ 
Hni-QMOtif &o«^ for which the reader may consult Dnoange, 
Glossar. and Mnratori^ Antiquitat. Ital. Diss. xr. xvi. t« 1 ; 
vitl). hia poathomaut Italian abridgment of the lattes, in 
vhich diere arci some notices, not contained in thaor^g^HuIr 
vwk. 



more than threes distinct appellations for separate 
grades of the servile condition : 1st, Servi, man'^ 
cipia^ or serviiia, slaves ; 2d, AihcriptUii^ ot^ 
adscripti glebce^ bondsmen fixed to the soil ; 
Sd, Coloniy husbandmen, or inquUini^^ tenants, 
(called sometimes originarii^^ or originaleSy^ 
originals, when bom in that class.) The first 
only were slaves, properly so called ; the second 
were of nearly the same civil rank ; but, with 
regard to them, the powers of the master were 
cartsaied ; and they stood, therefore, in a sitna-^ 
tion preferable to that of other bondsmen:^ the 
last were free in state, but were, to a certain 
extent, subjected to the owner of the land on 
which they were bound to dwell ; and they were^ > 
consequently, in a kind of liberty inferior to, 
that enjoyed by other freemen. There were, 
also, two descriptions of temporary bondage, 
which we must not fail to notice : the one was 
that of slaves who were about to pass into free^*^ 
dom ; and the other was that of freemen who 

* See note 13. 

^ 1. agricolar. 18, tit. de agric. et cens. 47» Ci zi, (Anas-' 
tasius, A, D. 4!) 1-6 18.) 

c For the identity of inquiUni and eohrUf we hare the 
aathority of I. definimus 13, pr. tit. de agric. et cens. 47, 
C. zi. (Arcad. et Honor, a. d. 400.) Gothofredus thinks;, 
some distinction existed between these ;.bnt rather in the. 
origin of the peraons themselves, than in their ranks. Vid. 
Gothofr. ad Cod. Theod. v. 9, 1. 1. 

- d OriginaritiSt &c. are used as adjectives, with the noims. 
colontUf mulierj or ancilla ; ]. originarius 1 1, tit. de agric. et* 
cens, 47, C. zi. ; 1. mulier 16, eod. tit.; or as substantires, 
1. qnemadmodum 7> eod. tit. ; Kdictum Theoderici, cap. 21*. 
a3-65.67» &c, 

^ Origincdia is only used as an adjective, as in 1, hi 4, C, 
Utsupnu , . . 

f With those should be classed the people adicripii to the. 
collegia, See chap. ii. and vi. ; r 



me obliged, for a time, to serve a particular 
Bdividaal. Persons in the state of the former 
rere called statuliberif or free in rank, aftd will 
)e briefly considered under the head of libera* 
ion from Slavery ;' those in the situation of the 
alter w&e termed neoHf or bound ; under this 
lenomination came debtors while in the hands 
rf their creditors,^ before being adjudged to 
them, or sold : and also citizen-captives, who, 
being ransomed from the enemy, could not repay 
Ae price of their redemption, and were com- 
pelled to work it out, by acting, for a time, as 
Dervants to their purchasers.^ 
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The original condition of slaves, in relation 
to freemen, was as low as can be conceived."* 
They were not considered members of the com- 
munity, in which they had no station nor place. 
They possessed no rights, and were not deemed, 
persons in law ;' so that they could neither sue, 
nor be sued, in any court of civil judicature,^ and 
, they could not invoke the protection of the tri- 
knes.^ So far were those notions carried, that 
when an alleged slave claimed his freedom, on the 
ground of unjust detention in servitude, he was 

I • See chap, riii, ** See chap. ii. « Spc chap. if. 

. ^ UaUiog a freeman a slaye, was actionable ; 1. qui liberos 

1 9, tit. de injur. 35, C. ix. 

* QointUian, in a question aboat an alleged manumission, 
nyv, the person could be no slave, since *< habet nomen, est 
in censth e»i (yei aui) in tribu^''* none of which could be the 
9>ie with a slave..— Quintil. declam. 3) 1, (addictus manumis- 
iQi.) Slaves are termed *^ secundiun genus hominum,** by 
'loras, iiL 20* 

I 1 1. quod 32, tit. de divers, regul. jur. 17, D. L, 
t >L servus 69 tit. de judiciis 1» C. iii. 
k tt $^YQ tribuni notn pos^unt suocurrere**' Seneca, contror* 

I 



^pder tba necesisity of having i|,fireg protectM ii 
tue for himytifl Jusjtmii^^ dispenf^ with that fofi] 
mality. 

Slayes coukL not e^tc^ir into malrimany^f 
eyeii with partiea of their own r^I^^ their uuioii 
with whom waa of an iniperfect n^ture^ violation 
of which wa^ not £u:icoimte4 adult^ ;^rrTHtha 
Christian church itself, did not mmtain openlyc 
the validity of slay;e nqptiflf ,^ ti|l alto the pfif 
riod embraced by thi^ tr^tvs^^^.. Attempta of 
free persjoos to form marri^e with dayoa weca 
severely piuushed.^ SJ^ives. hs^ not tho usnat 
paternal power over their cjii^irpis, ^>S^ not ties 
of blood among slaves were recognized, except 
in respect to incest, and parricid^/ which were 
regarded with horror by the law of nature ; 
yet, if slaves became free, their former relation 
ships received effect ; but their coniubernivm 
did not tacitly obtain the foxce of a regular mafi* 
riage. Slaves were incapable of h9lding pror 

a Tit. de adsertione toUend. 17, C. rii. 

^ Ulp. ti% V, § 6, 

^ Sf e note 14, and L senri 2$, pr, tit. a^ leg. ^fc^i^n.dt 
adult. 9, C. ix. In monumental inscriptionsj slave? frctqjJie^^ 
give each other the title o£ conjures, instead of eontttbemales, as 
a more., honorable appellation ; Gruter, Ins^r. p. dlxxyjiu 
5, Dciv. 2, DCCCCLX7XXVIII. 8 ; and masters do the same 
to their slave concubjiies, p. occcczltii. 9* Esren hi legal 
language, female slaves wer^ sometimes termed tueoret. PauU 
Sent. lii. 6, § 40-43. 

^ The Kinperor Basilips allowed slaves to marry, and re« 
ceiye the priestly benediction ; but this having beea disre- 
garded, Alexius Gomnenu^ renewed the permission, (Jus. 
tiraeco.Ropaan. lib* ii. lib..v,) People se^ms to have thought, 
that the benediction either gsvA freedom, or ought to be fol- 
lowed by it. 

« See note 15. 

^ 1. adoptivus 14, § serviles 2, § idem 3, tit. de rit. nupt* 
2^ D.. xxiii. § iUu4 10^ tiu de nupt. 10, IntU i. 
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^Wrtjr, or firecdy exercBaiig ari^ power ovi^r li 
independently of their lord, althongh thiey tiaigbt, 
with fais sanction, be proprietors of land.* What- 
ever they acquired belohged to their inaster. 
The latter, ifreqnently, allowed them to enjoy 
frop^rty of their own, [peculiiiihy'] consiisting 
tdnlt^tim^ (tf othi^r slaves :^ but they possessed 
k by tolerance only ; and any legal proceedings 
dctanected Vith it, Were necessarily conducted m 
the nafii% of t&eiiiitster, Who Uone was regarded 
ife tte true proprietor, whether plaintiff or de- 
ftikdkiit. Masters Wisre fhlly bound by Ihe^ctb 
rf thfeir slaves, wben they Had ordered or per- 
mitted t&ioi to ihaxmge any business fbr them ; 
and ipR^re alW'ays liable for their engagements, 
to the tekt^t of the benefit derived thence, dr to 
the amount of the slaves' peculiar funds. 

N6 slave could hold a public office, and many 
lawyers have thought, that if a person, truly a 
dave, shotdd attain such a place, all his acts 
would be null. We are told, that a slave, named 
Philippus, was made trsetor;^ and it has been 
a-fertke subject of dispute, whether his decisiouB 
were valid ; but, whatever may have been the 
older view of the irremediable incapacity of a 
elave so situated, Ulpian seems to suggest the 
more practicable rule, that the acts p(^ormed 
by such a slave, while he was routed to be a 
ffeeman, should be legally good ; and that» at 
jfi 'events, the wiH of the people formerly, and 

.* L qaiun Taberonis 7> { in pecolio 4, tit. de pecoL I» B. 
xr. ^ 

^ ^lich slaves were called ^ervi vicarijif por. ii. Sat? 7i v*. 
70 ; L quam Tuberonls 7, § in peealio 4, tit. de pecoL 1, 

c Liiartiariiis 3, tit. ^ off. Pntor. 1|A» D. L (Ulp.) , 
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of the Emperor afterwards^ might empoirer j|^ 
slave to act in a capacity like this. 

The more ancient armies of Rome were com-^ ' 
posedentirelyof free-bomcitizens; eventhosewhcK • 
had long been freedmen, were not taken into their" 
ranks. Under the alarm of great public danger^ 
and during civil wars, slaves were occasionally 
taken, but were not enlisted^ before being eman- 
cipate.^ Augustus,^ first, regularly enrolled, 
freedmen among the troops ; and later Emperors, t 
in spite of a general law^ against slaves coming^^ 
forward as recruits, compdled proprietors^ tO: 
contribute a certain proportion of their slaves, to. 
make up the levies, the slaves acquiring freedom, : 
and sometimes a bounty, by their enrolment 9. . 
but emancipated recruits appear to have been . 
generally made foot soldiers, and not admitted, 
into the superior service of the cavalry.® Slaves 

' Vid. Liv. ii. ; serv. in Vii^. ^n. ix. v. 647* This was ^ 
done with regard to 8,000 slaves, takei^i into the army after . 
the battle of Cannae ; Liv. xxii. 67} zxiv. 11, 14, xxxiv. 6 1 
Macrob. Saturn, i. 11. Twelve cohorts of /tder/tni, served 
well in the Social war ; Macrob. at sup. , 

^ This he commenced on occasion of a revolt of the DaU , 
matians, (a. u. c 757.) 

c Plin. x.ep. 38-9, (Traj. xxix. xxx. 21G.7.) The law 
included even a slave, who had commenced a suit for his ^ 
freedom ; but was, perhaps, intended more for the protectioii : 
of masters against desertion, than for the preservation of the 
army from contamination. 

^ 1. IS, tit. de tironibus 13, Cod. Theod. vii. Arcad. et ' 
Honor, a. d. 397i) 1* H, 1. 15, 1. 16, eod. tit. The last cited : 
of these laws, issued in contemplation of an irruption of the. 
Scythians into Italy, (a. d.- 406^,) has these words :— ** non 
soh$9 jubemuB pertonat considerari aed vtrM.*' It promises 
liberty to slaves who sltould come forward, and a ^ pulvera* 
iioum** of two solidi, ^^ si apH ad mUiliam arma susceperini*** '' 
See alsol. 20, eod. tit. and Theodos. Novell. ]« 3, tit, 44, de, 
tironibus, (a. d. 444,) ed. Hitter. 

eBut Pompey bad some hundreds of slaves among; hif^ 
horsemen. Csm. Bell.'C$v. iiii 4 «t 21. 



ire •ealdf hf FIiBy,* to have teen prcAiUted from 

teaming certain of the liberal arts, such as paint* 

isg, and engraving or embossing ; but this law 

was manifestly disregarded.^ The use of partit* 

colar articles of dress, assigned to free-bom Bo* 

mans, was strictly forbidden to slaves, as will 

be explained in a subsequent chapter.*^ And 

those magnificent establishments of public baths, 

vhich afforded daily, luxury to the meanest ple^ 

beians,^ were closed against the servile popula* 

tion. Slaves were also debarred from the use 

of carriages^ horses, or litters, within, the walls 

of the city. One of Plautus's prologues® leaves 

no doubt, that slaves were admitted into the 

remote parts of the theatre^, and even without 

paying ; but this latter privilege, we may safely 

conjecture, was limited to those in attendance on 

their masters, who formed part of the audience. 

. While the civil law and courts were very 

nn&vorable to slaves, as we have seen, the 

criminal code and tribunals were no less so. 

When the master had unlimited power of life 

and death, the slave was little protected, in per* 

9on, from the violence of others. A law of the 

Twelve Tables, which imposed fines upon those 

guilty of assault,^ fixed the amount, in case of a 

slave being the party hurt, at half that threats 

ened, when a freeman was the sufferer ; and the 

rates were so trifling, that they soon ceased to 



*Hiit.Nat.zzxy. 17. bcseechap.7. . 

' Slaves. Btn'ctlv ipeaking, were not indaded in the term 
(tUbeians, but that partition was not always observed* fie» 
note 16. 

* Penal, prolog, v. 23-24. 

' Tab. vii. 1. 10, (Funocil,) for beating ont the tooth of a 
fteeman, the mulct was 300 asses, or 7s. Id. ; and /or limi* 
kAj injarii^ a sliive^ 150 asses, or Ss, 6^d, 




opehtteoBaiftittUhiBtfiit. TheldUiYigv IMIW 
iag, or debaudung* of a Bkve was viewed iu 
pindahed by the laws, merely as a& injtby t^ 
tfae master, at whose instance only a "pftiBecti^ 
tion £>r it 4$ouId he brought ; and the InasI 
eoidd not imMecate theaggrese^r, whatever, 
iult. and Spain liad been caused to the slai^ 
no Beriottfi iiyury had b^n done him,^ till 
was Jremedied by a law cS Sererus.^ T 
AquUian law, ^hich gave masters a right 
addon {Eigainst persons causing fbe dealh of their 
slaves, was a very e£Pectual protection to thi; 
latter, as not only their price, but all daimage 
stttftained ^through tiieir loss, was required to be 
auute up to th^ owners. StUl thei^e tV&s )io 
enactment to punish outrage on femdle davt^> 
unless they Wete under the age of pubei^ty,^ or 
were mMterially lessened in value, before fhe 
edict of Theoderic,® w'hich visited eapitaify the 
forciUe abduction 'Of a slave girl, aiid declared 
tiie fines-bom seducer of such a f<^ale litftde to a 
serious penalty. Atla8t,the murder of a slave was 
declaredto be as gireat a crime^ as the murder ef a* 
d^suftk. After some restraint had been put upbti' 
tfae arbitrary exertion of domestic authority, the 
eoiirt ef the Pt^efedt ef the city was directed, 1^ 
AoguiEftasy^lo enteiflain tbe mutual cbmplidnts of 

* Tte.<ds«0rv« eoiini|»to 3, Ck si. 

b § senris 3, tit. de injur. 4. Inst, in 

^^ Lne serves 1, tit. de injur. 35, C. 1^ 

«^atil. Bsirt. i. la, §«; ii. 2$, § IS; L n tftSprilfli 2S» 
tfiu^elirltir. «t AunoA. lib. 10, t). Xlvii. 

« This edict (cap. 21) punished ci^pitally, as woienj^ eri^ 

men^ the forcible abduction of a slav^ girl, and tediiced her 

Mtiber totisn^ry, if her tnaster pleased, <sap. 64. See chap, ii-v 

' ' IVMk Ann; ti. 11. this diity wa^ particularly poifated ott 

I7 Se?eni0, L (uniiiii 1, § ntf ca 1, tit. de dr. Pf»T. iifb. 12, k i«^ 



kltt8C«B ^dtfeeif'^ftytes ; fthS before it, tbe latteir 
msre ^rmitted U> ^pp<«r and act, on their own 
Midf. 

^iveis w^e tlWhifs siiBj^ to pnllic trial and 
jKmifihineiit, fo9r erim^ and ihtsdeineanorB. IF 
Mctiuniairy p<»i&lttes W^e involved, as in bases 
ik injtiiy done bjr 'a dlive, it Iras necessary to 
froBtiiisaie the InaSti^ too, sdthbiigh he w^ not an 
ilMBttolr. l?hle iitaster was liabt^ for tie loss ^Us^- 
tftiiiM Ibroiigh the &iilt of his slave, to the ex- 
tent ^tbe slaveys value, but no Wther ; and he 
had %he dption of eithei: making good the fiili 
Atti^tegie, ^ siii^Jhend^rihg the ddinqtlent* to th^ 
^o^eeutoj*, by what was stylM nowas d^diivo* 
fliis traiirf(^ of-^e slave to abefwihasteir, whom 
hfeli^d oAended, cotitinued to be legal, long after 
itinyay rules for the taitigation of slavery had 
teen introduced,^ although its bad consequencies 
^e sufBdently obvious. In other crinmial pro- 
ceedings against riaves^ itwasnotindispensaUe 
to cite the master, biat he was always entitled 
t6 appe^^® and defend the accused. The mas* 
ttf was, in truth, much interested; since nd com^* 
pensntion Was mad^ to him foir the total or ps^^ 
&d IOS& 6i his slave, b^ capital execution of* 
protracted imprisonment. 
A^uitus deems to have created a feiepQi^ate 

^'V\%. de nezaiib* aotioa. 6^ Initb iv. tod. tit. 4, B. iz^ eodv 
tit. 41, C. iii. 

b in mdie G^M^ liowi^vvr, it aff<vd«d fddfity to iAB4ilB£ii. 
, tion. See chap. viii. 

« Ift %ta^, ^e iha)ftier vpi^eftn to faftre Metki 6ie|)fectM to 
MMid kii tiftVfe, ^tret ^rsoiiiaiy or by a |jrocamtbr, ii\\. 
tM|h II w«kk ii)dt %eUhitteht ti^on a ptopribtor to t&ke.«uch 
ftlMepi tMDMtlin 9,^ temiB 11, tit. de publ. Judic, 1, D. 
adriii. * * 
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jadicatarefer the trial of slaves; n'of prosecuM 
by their masters; appointing as judges the 7Vl^ 
umviri capitalea,^ These officers had previi 
ously exercised the functions of police magil 
strates, and it was amongst their duties to st^ 
perintend the execution of capital sentenceaj 
from which their appellation was derived ; aii4 
the power of life and death over slaves, was noid 
conferred upon them in their judicial capacitj^ 
in addition to their former authority. After.th^ 
diminution of the master's power, he was ob« 
Uged to carry his slave before the appointed Ixir 
bunals, in order to his trial and correction foe 
any offence, which, although committed at 
home, exceeded domestic jurisdiction. The 
Praefect of the watch^ [Prcefectua vigUumI was 
competent to try slaves for theft ; but the Fne- 
jfect of the city (or the President [PrcBses] of the 

* The Triumviri's being called Treviriy gives occasion to a 
Very indifferent pun of Cicero's, Epist. fam. viii. 13. They 
administered justice near the coiumna Mania in the Fonim* 
(Ascon. comm. ad Cic. in Verr. i.) The triumviri and their 
functions are alluded to by various authorities — 1. necessari- 
nm 2t § eodem 30, tit. de orig. jur. 2, D. i. Sallust. CatU* 
IM»» AiU. Gell. lit 8. Liv. xxziz. 17. Val. Max* v. 4, { 7» 
yiii. 4, § 2. The hist mentioned passage contains the rdation 
of a slave being crucified by the triumviri, after being six 
times tortured : but it appears, that sentence was passed by 
the higher judges, and the triumviri acted merely in a mi- 
nisterial capacity ; — or, are we to understand, that a single 
triumvir might try and condemn a slave ? For inflicting 
corporal pains, they had no less than eight men, all of whom 
appear to have taken part in the flagellation of delinqnents. 
Flaut. amphit. i. 1, w. 3-7« The triumviral whips aro al« 
luded to by Horace, Epod. 4. 

b L cam 15, tit, de condict. cans. dat. 4, D. xii. ; andUl* 
pian is thought by Pignorius, (de S^rvis,) to mean the ff0^ 
feetura vipt/unt, and not wbis, in 1. eleganter 24, g in pig^r 
noratitio 3, ult. tit* de pignorat« act. 7> B* xiii. ; b^t U& 
toms verydoubtfuL 
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■Povm^es)' alone took cognizance of heavj com«^ 
plaiats^ brought by masters. 

In administering their penal laws, the Ro-' 
nans made the rank of the offender, the measure 
«f his punishment ; and provisions to that effect, 
■re in most of those laws** which still exist. The 
lower the culprit, the more severe*^ was the pain/ 
in some circumstances, guilt was attached to 
dayes, by presumption of law. By a decree pass- 
ed by the senate,^ under Nero, if a master was 
imirdered where his slaves might possibly have 
aided him, all of his household within reach, 
were held as implicated, and deserving of death.* 
The command of his master was not deemed 
snfHcient to excuse a slave, for committing grave 
erimes ;^ although it might be justly pleaded in 
exculpation of petty delinquencies.^ If a slave' 
stole by his owner'^s order, both were punished 
as thieves ;* and in the event of the slave's being 
manumitted before trial, he might still be pro-> 
secuted^ for the crime, but as a freeman. A 
particular place of execution^ was set apart for 



* See tbe laws last cited. ^ See note 17* 

^ 1. in 10, tit. de pcenis 19, D. zlviii. 1. capitalium 28, § . 
majores 16, ult. eod. tit. Roman citizens were, during a 
long period, saved from capital pains, by the lex Portia, pass- ^ 
ed in A. u. c. 454; but the Twelve Tables had previously 
denonnced them against various criminals. ■ ' 

^ Tac Ann. xiii. 32, tit. de S.cto Silaniano 5, D. zxiz. 

^ See note 18. 
L ai servus 3, tft. de hoaSialib.' act. i, D. ix. 1. si niu- 
BerSl, { si servus 1, tit. (deact.) rerum amotar. 2, D. xxv. 

V L is qui 1 1, § an ignoscitur 7* tit. quod vi aut clam. 24« 
D. xUiL 1. aid ea 1&7, pr* tit. de divers, regul. jur. 17> D« L. 

^ L servos 8, pr. tit. ad leg. Jul. de vi publ. 12, C ix. 
. i I. terms 20, tit. de bblig^ et act. 7, D. xliv. ; which may 
bi referred to upoi| the tabjects of the two last notes also* ' 

k Tac Ann. xt. 60« ' 
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slaves ; at latsir, afteir they were rtekoned^ 
worthy of death hy the Tacpeiah rock. AJt% 
very early period, the Tarpmh rock^ was uMii 
for slaves as well as freetnen; and the gibbet will 
not peculiar to the form^ : but afterwards, iBi 
modes of punishing slaves were especially igrM 
minious and painful. Crucifixion^ and bnstffi 
ixkg^ were, during a Icnog time, reserved for idawi 
and the viler raale&etdrs : but, late in the ent^ 
pire, burning alive^ wisi's employed, amongst orliite 
barbarous means of satisfying the vaigeance ts£ 
the criminal code. It is unsettled, wfae&^r or 
not slaves were obnoxious to the bani&faiaera^ 
\relegati09] and transportation, [«{eporto^,j %d 
which citizens were often condemned;^ bat it 
is 'certain, that they w^e subject to be sent io, 
work in the mines,^ and other public wbrlss. \ 
When citizens ceased to be protected fiiom beat- 
ing, they were exempted from sufiferiAg by sbme ] 
instruments of correction, which were Heckoned 
particularly disgraceful ;^ but slaves were liable { 
to be flogged with any of these. The humfoer 
of blows or lashes was not laid down by law, 
but left to the discretion of the«condemning 
judge. Slaves were sometimes sentenced by 
public courts, to be bqpt, for eVer,^ orfoir a tferti 
<tf years, in servitude, withdut possibility xit 
emancipation : and those Emperors wlio perse- ^ 

* Aul. Gell. xi. 18. 

b Cic ltd Att. ^v. ep. 15. Appiss^, iH. 
. ^ Cic. pro Reg, Deiotar. 9. 
dfiee note 19. 

. ® $oe note 20. ^ Tit. fie pcMiiA 19, D. idH9. 

s See note 21. 

\^ 1. servus 9, tit* dd nmnumission. 1, D. ±1. A slavey gbil- 
ty Q^plavium, ini|;ht not befreed,, for ten yean. J. lege 1%^' 
•bd* tit. . _ - 



WteJ.tho c&iieQh,ps(SMd«al9ce doom^upo&Cbris^ 
ftian slaves. Bondsmen were ofteq punished, b^ 
j^ciAg loaded, with chains or shacldes, and re- 
■tpre4 to their master,^ who was to see, that the 
irons were worn for tlie time prescribed :^ and 
thin, even when the offence was not of a domes- 
tip n^uret nor. brought before^ the judge by the 
ina^t^. Such a course was, probably, taken, to 
cwre the. owner from losing the services of his 
al^e; btut it was a very uiuafe mode of execut- 
ing ju«tice> a& the master of the culprit, if also 
the Qci^ii^d complainant^ was- but too apt to 
prolong the term, or aggravate the pain, which 
b^.^cied inadequate ; and if not, he might be 
ten\pted to remit, as. fur as he could, the punish* 
meiit.fpr. an offiance about which he did not care, 
and that, perhaps, rendered his slave less useful 
4aring. the tim^ of its enduriyice.^ One law^ di- 
rects, that a slave, guilty of impertinence to any 
person of a certain class, should be lashed by 
his master in presence of the insisted party, i^ 
very brutal sort o£ satis&ction for. the leamed- 
individuals, (as such they were,) d^ignated in 

* liictant. de mort. pen^utor. c. zlii. : aQoordingtto t^ 
int^rpi^tation of the passage givea by M* Baluze, (sujr le 
lAvre del/Bctant. p. 29.4|) and by Tillemouty (M.epi. Ecclfn 
aiast. t. v/pV op9, not. 8,) died by De Buiig»y, lil^qa* 2d0, 

^l*auL Sent. ▼. 4, § 22. t. 18, {1. 1. in s^rrorum 10^ 
yt, 1. ti quia 38, g qui si iy tit. de pcdois 19,, D. z^Fiii. 

c If the master refused to take, back bis s^ve under soch 
eircumstances, the man wa^ publicly sold ; or if nobody woiil4 
buy hiin, was sent for life to the *' opus pub^pygj^.** L la 
serv:orum 10, pr. tit. de poeois 19, D. zlviii. 

<i Yet Paj^ian adopts this sort of punishment ; BespoM* 
tit, 5* 

« 1. 1, tit. de medicis S, Cod. Theod. xiii. (Const^ntine, 
4.B. 821 ;) but the objectionable clause is left outof.the.laiK 
in Justixiian's code. 1. medicis 6, tit. de professorib. 52, C. z* 



Ihis enactment, Which was pubEdiecl to seciiln 
them due respect. ^ 

The testimony of slaves was received t€> 
certain extent, among the Romans.^ But poi 
tive law^ appointed the credibility of witness 
to be, in great measure, determined, by the ~ 
circumstance of their rank in society; and slaves5 
together with very low tree people, were, iir 
later times, seldom examined except under IxMr-^ 
ture,*' although that mode of proof was eome-^ 
times reprobated.^ Upon the above mentioned^ 
principle, unfevorable to slaves, they were de- 
nied the privilege of using a signet,^ by afSxion 
of which, freemen attested documents. Free- 
inen were, of old, not liable to be tortured, in 
civil causes, at all ; nor in criminal proceedingps, 
unless convicted culprits ; or parties against 
whom there was partial proof; or witnesses^ 

A This is declared in a constitution of the Emperor JjeOf 
rejecting slave evidence for the future ; Imp. Leon, constic 
49 : but their testimony was not taken, in general, unless 
Other means of proof were deficient. 1. servi 7> tit. de testib. i 
5, D. xxii. . . . f 

b 1. testium 3, pr. tit. de testib. 6, D. xxii. j 

^ 1. ob carmen 21, { si ea 8, eod. tit. although slaves are | 
tiot named in this law. The following expression of Quio'' i 
filian is clear and comprehensive : ** Frequenter judicia hu- 
jusmodi exercentur, ut si res in notitia dicitur esse servulo- 
rum, torqueri mancipia videamus/* ded. 312, (Hseredes de 
4eposito;) and there are many cases, criminal and civil,. 
enumerated in tit. de qusstionibus 18, D. xlviii. 

d As by Cicero, (pro P. Sylla 28 ;) and by Ulpian to a cer- 
tain extent. 1. in criminibus 1, $ qusestioni 23, tit. de quaes- 
tion« l6, D. xlviii. 

e Macrobius says, on the authority of A. Capito, that rings 
4rere worn, not as ornaments, but as signets : hence* one 
alone was allowed, ^' nee cuiquam nisi libera ; quos sohifidet 
deeeret^ (al. discemeret,) que signaculo continetur ; ideo jut 
4finnulorum famuli non habebant*** Saturn, vii. 13. 



gly suspected of being accomplices. But^ 
ives might be put to the question, under al- 
any circumstances, in either civil or crimi-' 
cases, where there was some, but incomplete; 
'ence. Any person who wished to have the 
ony of a slave, might obtain it, on apply- 
for it, and giving sufficient security to the 
ter, for full reparation of any damage he 
might sustain, by the death or injury of the 
riave, from effect* of the torture. A vast va- 
Kety of engines of torment were used by the 
Romans :^ and, in so far as we can judge, from 
Hie mention made of them by ancient writers, 
little new, in the modes of inflicting pain, was 
devised by modern ingenuity, during any of the 
religious persecutions^ or other too celebrated 
CK^casions, when such cruelty has been displayed, 
in more recent ages. Masters sometimes freed 
flieir slaves,*^ with the view of saving them from 
torturer but manumission for that purpose, 
veas declared ineffectual to prevent the witness 
from being put to the question.^ 

We cannot say, with certainty, whether slaves 
could be examined, in cases where their natural 
relatives were concerned : but we may presume, 
that they could not ; at least, under the later 
Emperors* A general rule made slaves inadmis- 
sible witnesses for Or against their owner,^or his 
children : but from this were always excepted, 

' a Paul. Sent. ▼. 16, § 3, 1. certo 13, tit. de qusestionib, 18, 
B.zlviii. bSe6note22. 

^ JLiv. yiii. 16, Cic. pro Milon. 21. 

^ i. prospexit 12, tit. qui et a quib. manum. lib. 9, D. xl. 
' ^ Cic. pro MiloD. 22. To evade this law, Tiberius caused 
certain slaves to be emancipated, before being examined, on 
Ute trial of their master. Tac, Ann. ii. 30. ' 



ei(M0 of inoest, adultery, imd treason,^ or otfotf 
Btate crimes ; since, in the two first, otber eij 
d^nce could hardly be procured, where all doiQcl 
tics were slaves ; and in the last, the danger q 
the crime outweighed ordinary considera^on^ 
It afterwards became customary, in civil i^aA 
ters, to.admiit the statements of slaves, d^osini 
to ti^eir own acts, although affecting the interest 
of their, master. During the persecations oj 
the early Christians,^ the usual rule, in this. re. 
spectj was often violated: andj on the oth^ 
l^ind> after the establishment of Christianity 
^. the nationatl religion, when heresy came to 
be dreaded a^ n(iuch as treason, slave testimony^ 
lyas equally received, with regard to the oue as. 
to the other, Slayes were aUoweda and often 
invited, to inform against some offenders ; but 
were threatened with punishment, for bringing 
^^;c^S£^ions against their masters,® except in state 
crimes or heresy; and some Princes rejected their 
denunciations of their owners, even in alleged 
conspiracies. When injEprmation of slaves was. 
sought, a promise of liberty, as a reward, was 
h^. oUtt/ s^pt^was occasionally inserted i^i laws, 
against. the particular offences already luui^i^ 
and. spn^ others ; but although a slave might 

* Slaves might even accuse in case? of treason. L famod 
7, § serri 2, tit. ad leg. Jul. maj. 4, D. zlviii. 

t>.Seenote93. 

c Lactant. de mortib. persecutor, c. zziii. 

^ On the v^ple of the Roman law respectiog slave testi- 
mony, the reader may be referred to Cujacius, Obs. ii. 2K), 
XX. 28. 

« Slaves accBsi;ig th^r masters, (except of treason,) were 
er^^red to b^ burnt. 1. 2, tit. ne praeter crimen majetUtfi 
6^ Cod. Tbeod. ix. (Gra/ton et Valentin. A*.]>..S70.) 

<^ See note 24. 

I 
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metimes lodge an accusation, he vas not corn- 
tent to prosecate^ for any offence whatever. 
If slaves rendered any signal service to the 
,te, liberty formed part of the recompepse, by 
which the national gratitude was testified.^ 
ndswomen were sometimes rewarded, by hav- 
g all the privileges of ingenuous birth confer- 
lued upon them, by a special law, which declared, 
that their marriage with citizens should infer 
^Bo dishonor^ to the latter. The history of the 
Commonwealth, presents several remarkable in- 
stances of public rewards, bestowed upon slaves : 
but the complete rights of ingenuity, occasion- 
ally granted to females, do not appear to have 
ever been conceded to males ; perhaps, because 
It would have been, thus, rendered possible for 
them, to aspire to the honors of the magistracy. 
In matters connected with religion, the Ro- 
mans were not regardless of their slaves. Their 
system of polytheism was, at all times, exceed- 
ingly tolerant. During the Empire, the intro- 
duction of foreign divinities and rites became 
fashionable ; and those of £gypt, in particular, 
almost supplanted the ancient objects of adora- 
tion. It is not surprising, then, that the Pagan 
Romans should have suffered the servile classes 
to foUow any religion they pleased, and to use 
its forms ; and that foreign slaves should have 
brought with them, to Rome, the sacred things 
of their several countries.^ There is good rea- 
son to believe, that it was customary to permit 

* This 18 Inrolved in 1. senras 6, tit. de judiciis 1, G. iii. 
^ S«e note 25. 

^ As was done with regard to Philotis, who saved Rome 
from the Fidenates. See chap. ▼. and note 70. 
d Tac. Ann. ziv. 44. 

F 
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I 

slaires to employ a small portion of each day ui 
worship ; and tiiat, when convenient,* the maai 
ter went through the proper devotional exen 
cises for all his household. It is certain, that|l 
in i^es of rimplioity at least, rustic mastovl 
and tiieir slaves united in offering up sacrifices^ 
to the gods,^ who crowned their toils with plen^^ 
ty : and it was not deemed improper for a vUh 
lUms,^ although a slave, to perform sacrifice hf 
himself. Plautus, too,^ gives us directly to nn- 
derstand, that slaves were permitted to make of- 
fisrings to Venus. As it was common, iox pera(Mi& 
dying without kin, to leave liberty to some of 
their slaves, who might keep up the sacred rites 
of their family, we may conclude, that bondsmen 
were permitted to aid Iheir master, in the woi>. 
ship of his household gods, by whidi they mig^ 
best learn, what was deemed acceptable to those 
beings.^ Slaves were not specially excluded, in 
later times, from attending any great religious 
solemnities, except the Megalensian^ plays in 
honor of Cybele : nay, public slaves were em*- 
ployed in subordinate duties^ about temples, and 
in attendance upon the priests, whom tiiey as-, 
sisted. Female slaves were, oertainly^ suffered 

* The former is perhaps implied, iin4 t1»e letter if eKpranly 
eteted. Cato, de R. R. cap. 143,(144,) § 1, § 2. 

^ Hor. ii. epist. i. ▼. 139-44. 

c GatOi c. 5. Golnmella, xi. 1. ^ PiBiitil. I. 2, V. 4. 

« Slaves were^ certainly, allowed to become acquainted, 
with the saperstitious honors paid to a coin, (triensy) kept 
by the family of the Serrilii Plin. zxxiii. IS. 

f Gie. de Harusp* resp^ 10.13.— Before various sacrifices, 
certain classes of persons were commanded, by proclamation, 
to retire s^^thus, *^ Hostity vinetua^ muHery wrgo^ exesto,^ 
(FestQB, voc. Ei^eftto.) But, for the reasons above noticed* 
this must have come to be a mere form, in so far at related 
to slares. S See chap* vi. 
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pwUcipateb^ siMBe^of theiMr«A mjrstaiii^it* of 
Bona Dem; iar, ii Was by aid et»da79^fpatl, 
ClDdiui; gaaned enttanoe into the house of 
miflfcMss^ (Fomfeiay) dming Urn eetefaratioiL 
iof tbeoe rkes; and an insei^tuHfe^ td'a slairo^ 
ptjding her {rieetoe of the Bona Dm, leaves ne 
doubt upon the point. TheXtMiHttrti (or un^ 
dertakeva) had i^vea^ undst tiien, to peribrm 
▼arioufr duties ;. aad a fenlide oS ihwr number^ 
called tbe Fiatria Sacerdosf (expiatory priest- 
esB,) purified the house of thedseeased, wkh ee» 
lenuniies of a religious charactev. We must^ 
hawever, suppose^ that slaves' ought not to be 
initiatedfUMCe aU the mysteriousobservanoes om^ 
neeted irith the worship of the gods ; as Appan 
the Blmd^^ was much repreheaded^ for bribing 
the priests ol Hercules^ to teach some public 
dayee, the rituid observed ill sacr^eing to that 
dei^ ; and of old, none but well-bom* men wem 
adnuUed to the honors*' of the priesthood^: 
while BO female wa^aUewed to beoeoM a>ve8taiM 
whose parents had been in slaveryrcur ei^aged 
'va aaonn occupations* Hereuies was the tale* 
las^ dcvinity of slaves^;, and Juno Feronia^ pie* 
sided over their manuflsissioit.- Satuntwasno^i 
diieetlyy the patron of perseoMS tn* slavery ;; Imiit 
was bcfi&v^'toddight in images of the general 
liberty and equality ^wluch esiiBted anong masie^ 

• €^G. ad AtU i. ep. 12. 

^ Oori, Columbarium lib«rtorum et familia Livui Aogw 
Inter. 10&^^ 

c FettiUy roc* Fiatrix. 

•>IiiF. is.28. VaL Max. i* 1» 17* Sott. Aanl, dt vir. 
iUnstr. c; 34. 

« Dioo. HaL ii. f AuL €ML i. 12. 

I For an insoription ahemng this, vid. Giuter^Imor. lAv* 
X h Set chap. viii*. 
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kind during bis reign. Public hdiday s, [fe 
amounting, in all, to about thirty in the yi 
during paganism, were observed by slaves 
well as freemen, with partial cessation from 
bor; and some festivals were peculiarly dd 
tined to the enjoyment of slaves, as will be nd 
ticed in another chapter.^ ' 

The rites of burial, and every respect paid ii 
the dead, formed an important part of the cus 
toms of the Romans, and were not denied ti 
slaves. The bodies of the slaves of indigent 
owners, or those for whom their master had nc 
regard, were thrown, without ceremony, into th< 
common burying«places,^ along with the fre< 
poor. But, more than probably, an understand- 
ing existed, that a master, who could afford it, 
ought to bury his slave, in a decent manner ; 
since the person who should give proper inter- 
ment, to the slave of an absent master, had a le- 
gal^ claim for reimbursement of the charges. At 
tiie same time, there is no ground for presuming, 
that the obsequies of slaves might not be con- 
ducted, with all the cost and show, permitted by 
the general sumptuary laws. Monuments were 
often erected, to the memory of slaves, by their 
masters, their fellows, and friends, or by them- 
selves; as is proved, incontestably, by numer- 
ous inscriptions.® It has been thought, that the 

a Columells, ii. 22. Cato, de R. R. c. 2, c. 38. Pallad. i. 
2. Macrob. Saturn, i. 16. Servius ad Virg. Georg. i. r. 
268, et seq. The first mentioned authority redcons/^rttf and 
rainy days, on which no work could be done, to amount, to- 
gether, to forty-five. Some work, however, was done on/en<e. 

b See chap. v. 

c Hor. i. Sat. viii. v. 8-11. Festus, voc. Futieulu 

^ 1. si filius familias 31, § qui senrum 2, tit. de religios. et 
sumpt. fun. 7) D. zi. « See Gruter and others, pauim* 
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of slaves were never admitted into tbe £$- 
tombs of their masters ; but, from our read^ 
on sepulchres, prohibitions' against burying 
tves therOf we might infer, that the contrary 
fas sometimes done, even had there been no in- 
taiptions directly proving^ the &ct. The ih- 
vment of a slave in any place, made the spot 
fHgio8U8 :^ and the superstition of the Romans 
idmowledged the existence of the shades, or 
panes^^ of slaves. The posthumous honor of 
^fdneral banquet, [Silicernium,'] was, by the 
Twelve Tables, forbidden to be paid to slaves;® 
lat that law, like another^ against anointing the 
^nrpses of slaves, was purdy sumptuary, and 
kews in iteelf, that the ceremony had formerly 

* Grater, Tnscr. ccciv. 1. See also an inscription at Ebont, 
[wnr £7ora,) in Portugal, on the monument of ii. Silo Sabi- 
los, which directs, that no person, << necserv, nee Ub.** should 
be buried beside him. Jos. Fern, de Retes. Miscellan. viii. 14. 
^ Grater gives a sepulchral inscription, by a master, to his 
teerring slaye^-^to himself and family, with their posterity, 
freedmen and freed women. Inscr, m cliii. 4 ; and another, 
*^verTUB dukissima," to the inscriber, &c. dccccxlvii. 8. 
Haratori,Inscr. t. iii. cl. 21. p. mdxxii. 3. mdxliv. 7* In 
iBme instances, freedmen and freedwomen placed inscrip. 
tiaiis, including their slaves with their own patrons, to whom 
they could not mean to shew the least disrespect. Muratori, 
loser, t. iii. d. 21. p. mdxxvii. 2. mdxxx. 10. Some- 
times a slave raised a monument to himself and his master. 
lUd. p. jiBLXi. 5« 

^ 1. locum 2, pr. tit. de religios. et sumpt. fun. 7» B* xi. 
A particular place was set apart for burning the bodies of 
ilftves, when that became customary ; if we may trust Plan- 
«is Casin. ii, 6, v. 2. 

^ Many monumental inscriptions, in memory of slaves, bear 
^« letters D. M. {Dii$ manibut.) Grater, Insor. CCCXL. 4* 
^xiiu 60. 

* Tab. X. L 10. Cic de legib.ii. 24. Ferretus* Mus. lapid. 
•bI. Ub. iv. p. 286. Mazois,fluines de Pompeii, p- 40, not. 3. 

'sii-Xabb. T. x. 1 10. 
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bMn alldwiadl^'aiem; and we may jad^e, 4d 
the iaoraaie of verftfa amosf the eemle iilaiwd 
woieU CBiKe Ae pxiidbitiott to %eeome el^^ 
We maj fnrdiBr remark, tlMt k wMdd bri^ 
beem isuMmdistaaft widi the Remaiis^ belief is iU 
dmae natuw «f departed fl|mts, to {^^ 
dupleasius, imneoesipinly^ bj want of Benrecmm 
eqMcially while the puhiic fiaas* of Laimnemtm 
KOf* wai oeUhnted, in prepitiatioii of Ihe numm 
of aflfaure. 

Chfistiasitj inevkated a salntery «aiieftr Ai 
epirititalwsUareflffllai^ef. The dwich kmtei 
or attawoi them^ to partake of ali the oidinaB- 
ou^ of reiigiaii: and their birth was no i m pod K - 
vent to their riemg to the higheglf SgmAu el 
the priesthood. In early times, it would appear, 
^t slaves, holding the true faith, w&% tai:en 
into the sendee of Ae church, like the two dare- 
girls, mentioned by Pliny ^^ in his celebrated 
letter to Trajan, req[>ecting the ChriiMaaof cl 
BiAyiua. At first, indeed, it was r&panif 
that a dare" should be enfirancfaised, before 
4rduiatioo4 but Justinian declared' the sirnpk 
ooBioit of the iiiaster to be sufficient. If a 
slaive had been ordained, without his ownei^s 

« Varrede h, h, wet tke eq^MM words, «^ dUt moMm 
sgniObus,** 
b St. Paol mentions slares hayinff been bapltei. 1 Got 

xit la. 

*i To the fipiseopete, hf which tbey obtained freedeiD. 
Ne^raL 183, ^ 4. (Auth, Col. fix. tit. «, § sed hoe.) 

d Plin. X. ep. 100. (Traj. zcvii. 317.) These feaideieorfl 
hudly kaire been slates of the Ghurah, as that, not being then 
a«la«Aii iiedy, eeuld not hold property. They beloBged, 
ip*obably, to Christian owners, who flowed them todisehwge 
tliei^KneiioDS assigned lliem. 

« 1. joheoMM B7> i eervos 1, tki de episoep. et oler. 8, C. i* 

f Novel. 123, c 17* (Aath. Col. ix. tit. 6, { si semis.) 



ledge, the latter might demand him \ritih- 
year;* and the slave fell back into his 
r^8 power. Nay, if a edave, after ordina*- 
with his master^s consent, chose to re- 
tbe ecclesiastical state, and retmned to 
seenlar life, he^ was given back, as a slave, 
^ ^^ Ide master. Similar mles applied, originafiy, 
I to the assmnption and abandennent of the 
! flmenasticf habit, by slaves ; bat ^absequently, 
I they were dmcted"^ to remain, three years in a 
L«Cate of probation, after whii^h, liieir admission 
f imio a rdigions order made them free. We are 
taM, that it was very comfmon,*" for both ecele- 
nostic and lay patrons of ic^urcbes and chapels, 
to eMDnrage tfadr slaves to become clergymen, 
that they, in preference to strangers, might re- 
ceive th^ benefices ; till the practice was cov- 
demned, in the fifth century, by the council of 
Ckakeedon. The €anon law most, always, have 
feeognised the indissdubifity of marriage, saon- 
traded by slaves ; but it was not pnU&lMad^ as 
a nde for practici^, till ia late period ; probably, 
ftott fcar of injury to slave-owners, by open 
infringement of theisr existing rights, ^vee 
were ftilly protected, in the exercise of worship, 
and, to a certain extent, in the observance of 
leiigions festivals. The liberty and gambob of 
4he StaumaUa were transHemed to Christmas ; 
aad it is not unlikely, diat some of Aose cere- 
aionieBat Easter, by whkh Princes used to de- 
note their Christian humility, were originally 

« N«rrf. 128, c 17. *» iWd. 

e h MTvis Sto, tk. de tpiteop. M d«r. 8, C. i. 

d Norel. 6, o. 2. (Autb. Col. u tit. 5, $ hino liatettL) 
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derived from those representations of 
exhibited in the Pagan feasts of March and Dei 
cember. The Christian religious holidays, in«« 
dading Sundays, amounted to about sixty-five 
in the year ;* and slaves ought to have been free 
from labor, upon all of them. Constantine^^ 
however, with the hope of securing his revenue, 
by removing impediments to husbandry, sanc-> 
tioned the employment of agricultural slaFes 
upon Sundays. If a Christian slave fell into 
the hands of a Heathen master, the latter warn 
prohibited from interfering with his spiritual 
concerns. Judaism^ was looked upon with such 
horror, that any Christian was entitled to force 
a Jewish master to sell him a Catholic slave ; 
and any. attempt, on the part of a Jew, to com- 
pel his bondsmen to embrace his faith, was pu^ 
nished by forfeiture of his rights over them, and 
by their becoming^ free.® Slaves who had adopt- 
ed heresies, were called upon, by Honorius,^ to 
jetum to the Catholic creed ; and, in case of ob- 
stinacy, were left to be reconverted by the ad- 
monition of their masters, which, it is more than 
insinuated, should be enforced by the very co- 
gent argument of the lash. 

From all that we learn as to the adscriptUiiy 
the various observations made above, are, gene- 
rally, as applicable to them, as to the aervu 
They could not, indeed, be separated from the 
soil to which they were attached ; but were, in 

a Sm note 26» where state festivals are also enumerated, 
b ]. omnes 8, tit. de feriis 12, C. iii. c See note 27. 

d Jews were, at one time, prohibited from buying Clirii- 
tian slaves. 1. 6, tit. de contrah. emp. 1, Cod. Theod. iii. 
« See note 28. 
1. 52, tit. de hasreticis 5, Cod. Theod. zvi. (▲. d. 412.) 
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other respects, upon a level with slaves em- 

ed in agriculture. They appear, however, to 

enjoyed the privil^e of marrying without 

ir master^s sanction, unless in case of males 

E'ting themselves^ to free-bom females ; for, as 
t rdeased them from servitude, the master's 
ponsent was necessary. The coloni were differ* 
ently situated : they enjoyed many of the rights 
^freemen^ except in so far. as they had, either 
expressly or tacitly, abandoned them. The Ian- 
^rnage of various laws, relating to this class of 
persons, is not very consistent ;^ but the follow- 
ing particulars lead us, on the whole, to charac- 
terize their state, as one of imperfect or abridged 
freedom, rather than of mitigated servitude. 
They, (like the adscriptUih) could not be re- 
moved from the lands on which they lived, un- 
less to another estate^ of the same master ; the 
rents which they paid, to the lord^ of the soil, 
could not be raised ; they possessed pectUia^^ 
hut were not entitled to aUenate them, without^ 

a 1. cum in, nn. tit. de S.cto Claudian. 24, C. vii. 1. si 
qni 24, ult. tit. de agric et cens. 47, C. xi. 

i> Ctiani seem to be acknowledged as ingenui in L per, un. 
tit. de. colon. Thracens 61, C. xi. 1. colonos, on. tit. de colon. 
lUyrican. 52, C. xi. ; and to be, in some sort, opposed to liberif 
and to wijurity in 1. coloni 2, tit. in quib. cau8« colon, cens. 
49, C xi. NoveL Valentin, ix. 2. 

c 1. definimus 13, § illud 1, tit. de agriool. et cens. 47 » 
C xi* Il^oveL Valent. xii. in .fin. 

d L cam satis 23, § cum autem 1, tit de agric. et ceni« 
47> C zi. (Justinian ;) and money rent might not be de- 
manded in lieu of payment in kind, unless by custom of the 
fium. 1. domini 5, eod» tit. (Valentin, et Valens.) 

e This is to be inferred from the following law, which 

diatingaishes atUeriptUU from coloni ; and says expressly, that 

the former had no peouHtu 1. agricolamm 16, tit* deagric^ 

et oens. 47, C. zL 

. ' L ookmi 2> tit. in ^uib. oaw* colont oeoi. Ac* 49, (X xi*. 



l^ve of ihdr master ; fliey had not Ml licenM 
to bring actions at lav against thdr master, bill 
might sne him, in regard to prttperty^^and injui) 
done to themselves or their families^ and inigM 
seek redress against his over-exactions.** 'nn 
mmer of the land was termed the master or p» 
tron [dominus vel patronus] of the eohni who 
onltivated it; and was permitted to exercise sotm 
authority over them, even to the ettent of mo- 
derate^ castigation. But the cohmi appear to 
have had the full right of regidar marriage, uh 
dependently of his control ; and their unions oh- 
tidied ttie l^al name of' matrimony,^ [nuptUB*} 

With respect to persons originally free, bat ill 
a state of temporary servitude, they resembled 
dav6B, in this only, that they were laborefs with- 
out hire. The effects of their birthright were, 
merdy, suspended in part, and not extinguished. 

Slaves were made subjects of taxation in vu- 
rious ways ; bbtii as artieleis of property, and as 
individuals- At a very early period, there was 
imposed on the manumission® of slaves, a tax,' 

» IbU. ]; Eiilrat 80, pr« tit. de sgrie, et oem. 47, C xL 

b 1. qaitquis 1, 1. ooloni 2, tit. in qaib. cans, toloa. tKnt. 
49, C. zi. 

« 1* d2, 1. 54, tit. de bttrcnicis 5. God. Theod. xvi. 

^ This we may fairly preeume to liave bem the cake ^ritk 
ctikniy as it was dearly so with adteriptHH^ by L cum in nn. 
tit. de S.cto. Claudian. 24, 0. Tii. 1. n qui 84, nit. tit. de 
agfio. 4t oobs. 47) C, zu 

• Tills tax originated in a law passed, irregolarly, in the 
eainp, at Sntrinni, idMnt a.17.c. 398, (Liv. rii. 16,) and bar- 
ing been reserved for«xtraordinary emergendes, wa^ foiind 
to amoont to 4,0 # tbs . of gold, when ti^en to defray the 
ehatges of theseeond Ptoio war, (Liy. xzvii. 18.) Tlie tax 
Is mentioned by Qoero, ad Att. ii. ep. 16. 

' It has been thought, that the property of the frefedteatt 
taken inte tbi «itimate,{i Loon USeatberia iv. 4, § un.;) 
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to iO&e4iv«Blietii of their value. It 
I iiotvsid, by iv^bow this duty was payable; but 
need Bcamly 'doubt, that it was by the mas- 
;, im Ifae AifKt instanoe, and Ibat be was after- 
Tcambnrsedbythefreedmaii. Slaves were 
iwduded in the geaeral eotimaites or returns, 
i^vUdi aH citiaens onde of their fortaDeS) and 
Elding to which/ they paid tiie tribute, [tfi^ 
J or diiect tax on property ;^ and in lawa 
«f the JMiifli and fifth centuries,*^ mention is made 
«f aoapitotion tax, which seems to have albcted 
aijppes. A tax of loae twenty-fifth, or of one fif- 
tieth, (it is not certain^ which,) was imposed, 
liy Augustus,® upon the sale of slaves, and was 
paid by the buyer, till the reign of Nero, who, 
to gratify the people,^ transferred it to the sell- 
er: but the burden was, apparently, thrown 
zgain upon the purchaser,^ at a subsequent pe- 
riod. This tax seems to have been exigible on 
each public sale of the slave, whether by auction 
er not : but, it is not clear, if private transfers 
fdl under its operation.^ Slave-dealers, like 
other merchants, paid, no doubt, a trader^s tax. 



iHt »]iv vinr if aot MtMfiMtway pB07e4 by Um andcm <^ 
en cited in fii|»ort •£ it, (Axriaai in £piotot. iii. 26 ; iv. !• 
Petron. fragxn. Traquria.) 

« TCMmhr, Bom. Hist. ▼ol. i. c 23. Returns of daves 
«e|Mfti«aiArlyBotfoe4iBLfoniia4,§ki5,«ii. ^eoeniftms 
i;^ I>. li. b See note 29. 

« 1. 6, tit. de conlat. donat. 20, Cod. Theod. zi. {Hieodoe. 
et Valentin. a.d. 430,) et Jac Gothofred. ad loc L. 4, tit. 
46 esmsKt. artif. 4. €od. Tbeod. ziii. (a.d. 374.) 
- A See note 30. 

* IMo. Cass. W, in An. u.c 759* 

'1W% ARB.xii]. 31. 

« L debec 27, tft de Adll. 1, D. zsd. (01p.) 

^ Bonchand (de l*imp6t, &&) thinks, priyate sales were 
dntyftee. 
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or licence duty ; and the general auction datyH 
of one per cent, applied^ probably, to slaves, jam 
addition to the other imposts on bringing them' 
to market. An import duty [portoHtini] ot oue^^ 
eighth, ad valorem, was laid on slaves imported- 
into Italy for sales'^ and gave rise to much smug* 
gling^ and fraud. Caligula made the porters 
[geruli] of Rome,^ who were chiefly slaves, pay 
into the treasury a percentage of their gains ; 
and the same Emperor derived an in&mous re- 
venue, from a tax paid by courtezans,^ of whoin 
by far the greater number were of servile con- 
dition. 



CHAP. IV. 

COl^DITION OF SLAVES IN BELATION TO THKIB 

MASTEAS. 

The relation in which a slave stood to his 
Roman master, underwent great changes, be^ 
tween the first establishment of servitude, and 
the fall of Italy : but, all those which had the 
authority of laws, were introduced under the 
Empire. While the Republic endured, the legal 

* Personal slaves, accompanying their master, might be 
introduced free of duty ; I. in lege 203, tic. de rerbor. signif. 
16, D. L. ; but it was necessary for the owner, to enter at the 
customhouse, all slaves, wuaHa as well as venoKa^ if those 
were not veterana* 1. interdum 16, § quotiens 3, tit* de pub- 
lican, et vectigal. 4, D. zxxix. 

b See note 31. c Sueton. Calig. 40. <> Ibid, . 
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iuuraeter of slavery remained uniform, and nn'* 
nitigated. We need not point out each of the 
Bany ways, in which the master might exercise 
bis rights over his slave ; some of the most im- 
portant will occur to us, in reviewing the gra- 
Ittal curtailments of those rights. Suffice it, 
bere, to observe, that the slave had no protec- 
tion against the avarice, rage, or lust of the 
master, whose authority was founded on abso- 
lute property ; and that the bondsman was view- 
ed, less as a human being, subject to arbitrary 
dominion, than as an inferior animal, dependant 
wholly on the will of his owner : hence, perhaps, 
the command of his master was accepted, by 
public justice, as an excuse* for the slight mis- 
demeanor of a slave ; although, from expedi- 
ency, his master^s order or co-operation^ was 
not admitted to justify his commission of a grave^ 
crime.^ At first, the master possessed the un- 
controlled power of life and death : he might 
kill, mutilate, or torture his slaves, for any or 
no offence : he might force them to become gla- 
diators, or prostitutes : the temporary unions 
6f male widi female slaves, were formed and 
dissolved, at his command : families and friends, 
were separated, when he pleased : the laws re- 
cognised no obligation upon the owner of slaves, 
to furnish them proper food and clothing, or to 
take care of them in sickness. Slaves could 
have no property^^ but by sufferance of their 
master, for whom they acquired every thing, 
and with whom they could form no engagement, 

« See chap. ill. b gee ibid. « See note 32. 

^ Seneca, de benef. viu 4. 
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whidi would be bioding lipon him; siiuift «■ 
coBtaract betweai such parties was migpitUB^ 
98 fiilfilment of it could not be enhreeiL^ a|| 
Iaw» by the 8ktye8;-*-foi^ ev-en if they had, been 
qualified to Utigate» the moster'^e superior audi 
engrossing right to all that belonged nonunaUjn 
to the slaves, would haive afforded* a ready ani*^ 
awer* to the claim — excejft m one^ particabttN 
case. Philosophers exeveised theus iagenuityi 
upon the question, whether it were posttble tisa 
a slave to eonfer a benefit upon lus mastet ;»( 
and Seneca,^ while he argues in favor q£ tlMn 
affirmative, shews, that the general feding!, up^ 
on such points, was much incUned to the oppo- 
site side. 

A slave could not receive a legacy from his 
deceased master, unless it was accompanied by a 
bequest of freedom ; but if named heir, he took 
up the inheritance, and had liberty by implica- 
tion, if it had not been specially left to him ; 
but a legacy left by a stranger to a slave, might 
be wholly repudiated by the masttf ,^ to whom 
it would have come had he pleased* Wh^ 
any injury was done to a slave, his maatee 
was entitled (by the Aquilian law) to repan^ 
tion from the offending party ;® and it has been 

* Biodetian decided, tlist a master wai not legally boand 
by a eontraot with his slave. 1. interpositas 13, tit. de tranf- 
aetionib. i^ G. ii. 

b In an agreement respecting the enfinmehiMment of' dui 
slave. See chap. viii. 

c De clem. ill. 18, 19, 21, 22, 28, &c. 

^ 1. legatum 7* de legat. et fideicom. 1, B. zzz. ; bnt Co- 
jacius thinks, (ad loc. cit.) th^iti legatum ffenerit could not be 
lost to the slave in this way. 

* See chap. ill. 
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Imight, this might be recovered, even from a 
imddpal mi^istrate»* who hadover-piunahed a 
Inre.^ 

The master might transfar his rights, by either 
■de or gi£k, or might bequeath &em by wiU ; 
Hid he could renounce them, so as to set the 
lave at liberty. But it is particularly remark- 
Me, that the powers of the master were.allowed 
b» smnriye hinisel£ A shive, being a chattel, or 
nrtide of moveable property, we are not sur- 
pvised at one owner''s being permitted to put 
motifter into his place ; but then, we expect to 
ind the word master unfettered in his authority, 
unless, porhaps, as to time, by a stipulation for 
BD&andnsement of the slave at a certain period. 
The Romans, however, used to adject various 
sonditions for or against the interest of the slave. 
A master selling, giving, or bequeathing his 
slave, sometimes made it a proviso, that he 
fihould never be carried abroad ;® that he should 
be manumitted/ at a fixed date, or on the oc- 
currence of a certain event ; or that she should 



* At least, this is periuips to begatbersd from 1. quemad* 
BMtdiim 29} S nuigistrBtu»7» tit. ad lag. Aquil. 2, D. ix. ; and 
from a law respecting jurisdiotioB».wbich denies to manidpal 
magistrates, any furiher power over slaves, than that of in- 
flicting moderate castigation ; 1. magistratibus 12, tit. de ju- 
risdiet. 1, D. ii. 

b See note 33. 

^ Tit. si senms ezportand. ven. 56, C. !▼. ; 1. serrus 7, tit. 
de serv. eacport. 7, !>• zviii. ; L Titius 9, eod. tit. ; 1. si 
faerit 1, eod. tit» 

^ h cum Tieaderet 10, ult. eod. tit* 1. si servus 1, 1. earn 
3, 1. ei qui 4, 1. si quis 6, L mancipia 8, 1. Latinus 9, nit. 
tit. qui sine manum. 8, 1. si quis hac lege 90, pr. tit. qui 
tt a qnib. manum. 9, D. xL ; 1. senrom 8, $ senms 1, tit. 
de jar. patronat. 14, D. zxxni. ; 1. si ea 2, 1. si justa 3, 1. 
ai puellam 6, ult. tit. si mancip. ita fuer. alienit. &7» C. iv* 
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never be compelled to suffer dishonor ;^ or, fi 
the other hand, that he should be taken toj 
remote country ;^ that he should never be emaa 
cipated ;^ or that he should be kept in chains fdl 
life.^^Condition8 like these, adhered to the slavdl 
how^often soever he might be transferred,* but 
were revocable, with consent of the original stii 
pulating owner ;^ and were usually fenced will 
penalties, exigible by the fisc or the master nni 
his heirs.^ Sometimes these parties had, by agree- 
ment, a right of resuming the slave ;^ but occs- 
sionally the slave got free,^ if the covenants wen 
violated ; and the law gave effect, eren to those 
stipulations involving the greatest severity, haU 
a century, perhaps, after the death of the ma^ 
ter by whom the agreement was made. . 

The earliest interference, on the part of the 
community, with the rights of slave-holders^ 



a 1. si venditor. 6, pr. 1. Titius 9, tit. de serv. export 7, 
D. xriii. ; 1. si mancipium 34, pr. tit. de eriction. 2, D. zxi.; 
1. sed si hac lege 10, § prostituta 1, tit. de in jus Tocand. 
4, D. ii. ; 1. si quis sub hoc 66, tit de contrah. emption. I, 
D. xviii. ; 1. si quis 6, § tantundem 1, 1. Imperator 7, tit qoi 
sine manum. 8, B. z). ; L PrsBfectus 1, 1. mulierem 2, nit 
tit. si mancip. ita renier. 66, C. iv. ; 1. cum un. § aimiUqiie 
modo 4, tit. de Lat libert. toll. 6, C* vii. 

b ]. si fuerit 1, 1. azportandus 2, 1. cui pacto 6, 1. seryus 7, 
]. Titius 9, tit. de serr. export. 7, D. xviii. ; 1. in ipsius 6, tit 
famiL ercisc. 36, C. iii. ; tit si serv. exportand. veneat 65, 
C.ir. 

c 1. senmm 44, § si idem 7, de legat. et fideicom. 1, P. 
XXX. ; 1. quis sit 17, § si quis talis 19, tit de ^dil. Ed. 1, 
B. xxi. ; 1. si quis 3, § hi quoque 16, tit. a^S.ct Syllanian. 
(rel Silanian.) 6, D. xxix. ; 1. ille servus 9, § qui hac 2, tit 
qui et a quib. manum* 9, D. xl. ; 1. is qui 4, § in illis 9, tit. 
de manum. 1, D. xl. 
<* 1. in ipsius 6, tit famil. ercisc. 36, C. iii. 
' See several of the laws already cited, 
f g h i See ibid. 

3 
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ihan' of pmf&elff iitore^ Ihaa^ those of 

^liiTv Skkvea^ guilty of criiiif»'Wha2b pub^ 

jttflliBi! wm caUed on to punid^. wore takeu 

tbor mastcfd^ witboui any eompansalioa 

made for tiiek losB^. and* ti^ le^o w^s* fre«. 

ly complete; becauae^ a alav^ onco eea-^ 

to tko mine* for life, did not revert to^ 

master, in the e^ent of his reeetving a par-«^ 

or reniflsioa of puotshmeDti^ buli beeame*^ 

pn^erty a£ tike • fise^ Previottsly to trials* 

persona were not usuaUj ineateeraied,^ but' 

certausiy wenr«o;> tbeiu maetets,. how« 

woie not Ukel J to be hmg deprived of their: 

BOB^ througbtdday ia bringing on their trial^r 

a. jaii ddiver^r took place, at leasts onee a^ 

iA ;^ bendei, wo need notdonbt, thatelay<osr 

.■Mglit be taken out mt baiL^ Ia easea of injiury? 

s oflHHufeted by a slave^ the- Romans- (a» we havo 

I aBMi^ hdd-. the ownea answeraUe^r to the extent 

^ o£ the -value of the offender; and a rule of si^ 

mjlnr import^ witk respect to crimes, waa pro- 

\ faddy tlroi^t to creato the best seenrity, for 

BMitoso doing dMir endeavw to repress delin« 

qnency among theiv slaves. The great n«m<- 

tap at bondflmea^ ftom all parts of the world, 

wfta oosiposed the retnuues of the rieh» weve^ no 

Aottb^ difficult to be kept in propeff sul^tiim > 

* L ftnt; 9y § wrrtm I3» tit: dis porair 19; D. xl^fii; ; t 
froMM^O, at. draeiiMMk farn^bl, Cbu (ValMiMii et tifl^ 
lien.) 

b OrigiBallf, they were kept in custody till trial. Cnso 
QaiMfiiM war tUefim poMBi ainHtted to bait ; LiF» iii 13, 

efleeiiola34. 

d Even when aeciiied of capital crimes ; !• si MrvM 2, tit* 
de cuatod. et ezhibitt reor. 3, D. zlriii. 

• SM«haiK.ub 

O 



khd, if the price of those convided of crimes 
been paid by the treasury, a master would liai 
bad little atimulust to attempt the reformatio 
of slaves of bad character. On the other h; 
a proprietor was tempted to conceal, or to 8creen«| 
from retribution, those slaves who had com- 
mitted offences, of such magnitude as to merit 
capital or severe punishment; and he would 
not voluntarily,^ unless to gratify personal feel- 
ings, bring to open justice, a slave who had per- 
petrated a grave crime in his household.^ Am* 
mianus Marcellinus^ complains, that this was 
the case, in his time, when masters chastised 
their slaves, very severely, for trivial faults, but j 
allowed them to go unpunished for murders^. 
Under a system, on the master's part, of yield- I 
ing to ezpkiency alone, the mord sense of the \ 
slaves could not be improved ; and other circum- ' 
stances conspired, to prevent their rise in the ; 
scale of virtue. Cato seems to have been^ the 
only master in Rome, who ever caused his of- | 
fending slaves to be tried by their fellows ; but 
even he did not resort, in all cases, to this piece | 
of justice, so rare in his domestic economy* 

The next way in which the public trespassed 
on the ownership of slave proprietors was, by I 
granting liberty to slaves who had deserved 
well of the state, or whose services were re- | 
(quired in the army or navy, during seasons of 
alarm-^circumstances to which our attention 



a In cases of adultery, the master seems to have been bound 
to accuse his offending slave, by a rescript of Marcus Aurt« 
lius, 1. servos 5, tit. de accusat. 2, D. zlviiL 

^ See note 35, 

^ xzviii. 4. ^ Plutarch, vit. Cat<m« Geni* 
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El already been diawB* ' There is a direct in* 
ation, that the masters of slaves maiiumitted 
ougli national gK^Stmie, woe paid their 
ralae ; fer^ ^Hhen 8,000 slaves were enlisted as 
■Mil ni in the Punic irar, we know, that their 
price was tendered to their owners,* although 
they would not accept it ; and hence it may be 
£urly conjectured, that masters were thought 
entitled to some compensation, for slaves made 
free by the country, from whatever cause ; and 
a law of Constantine,^ in o£Pering liberty, as a re- 
ward, to slaves, for informing against coiners, 
jMTovides for the indemnification of the owners^ 
by the fisc. That contribution of slaves whom 
their masters were, in later times, compelled to 
furnish as recruits, is to be viewed, ratiber as a 
tax upon that species of property, than as asi 
infringement of private rights ; and the invita- 
tion issued by Stilicho, to all slaves, to join his 
standard, under promise of freedom, and bounty, 
is to be regarded as an extraordinary measure, 
dictated by great terror — at nothing less than a 
^menaced invasion of Italy .^ 

The power of masters over their slaves, suf- 
fered veryimportant diminutions during the Em- 
pire. Augustus restrained the right of indiscrimi- 
nate and unlimited manumission,® by laws which 
were not repealed, nor much altered, for centu- 

• Val. Max- ▼. 6, § 8. 

t> ). 2, tiu de falsa moneta 21, Cod. Theod. iz. (a. d. 321 ;) 
tt the promise of reward to slave informers, is omitted in 
is law, as it stands in the code of Justinian ; 1. quoniam 1, 
Kiu de fals. mon. 24, C. iz. 
« See note 36. 
^ By the Oermans under Radagaisus, (a. d. 400.) Gibbon, 



' Saetooi Ang* 39. 
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ePtctai ematai, mA jvLiMSaimn dvir thedoiMi* 
tie. tseatnenty* aad bchatHNn^ of dnrwii and ibA 
gnf«f^ oieiraeBi The kgblwtor meoEiit^ tfist 
nuKtonr slloilid oairj Aeir IrantgtesBii^ riwioi 
bdMw ose of these tfibunalft» tat kiqaiiy aoi 
pmii^niemt ; bot, bm the law, imstead of eajosft- 
ing^ ieooiBiR«ided merdy'tiiii' camnei and iio- 
p<M«l BO peaaltieBfor negledrof it, aastei^wlio 
had^ stilt hm power of ebaBtising wkboat triak; 
were sot likdf tDco-^crate in a m^unte-wlikli 
Butpended, or abridged tbcix aiUiioiity;^ How 
fiur the coifft wae ondilBd to' disck in^HmpOT 
wnfo of slaves, casaotbe awertaiaisd ; but ithai 
jokAiMy no otli» means of eonedh^ abaaoi^ 
than public repreheimoii and advim*' Antom. 
SOB Pins^^ bonowing a^ higUf salntaiT^ Adua^ 
Bias* law on the same 6iib|eetv empsfwered' tke 
jfodge, who riiofald be satisfiedof a slaWa ceni* 
fdamt, about hie iU ti eatoNsI^ bein§f weli fbindt* 
ed|^ to. foree the owner to sd hsm: to> asna 
other master. At AAens^ a^sisre^ n sookti^ 



iaU onmift I, $ sermi !» t qsod auttm £^ tit* de^oft Bi«i 
urb. 12, D. L Tac Ann. vi. IU 

^ The coart last mentioned, $ si qufs S, ut flop. ; ftnd that ■. 
of tbe trinntrriri capitries, the latter hwvaif a emwaneot JH' ' 
riatoti^n; witk th» foRnar^ in thorn gbsm, ait lcwit» whcra d» ^ 
masters did not prosecute. The Prsefectns Vigilum, too, tried' 
slaves for offences committed during the night, and he had 
peculiar jurisdiction in cases of theft, by the capsaru^ who at- i 
tended at the baths, and were generally slaves ; 1. nam 8, § 
adversns 5, tit. de off. Pr»f. vigil. 15, D. i. 

c Slight misconduct, on the part of slaves, was remittetf, by 
the judges, to the cognizance of the masters. 

<l L si dominus 2, tit. de his qui sui vel alien, jur;. 0, D. i* 
{ sed hoe tempore 2, tit, dehis qui sui vel alien, jur. 8, InBt»i* 

•Potter*s Antiquit. of Greece, i. 10. 




lie mmli «Dfy«b'8o indirwtljry ti^ongh 
oiis fpttichMer. Neither Augwtos not 
tts laid d<Hni precise ndesfor detesmm* 
i»g ^idiftt aots cfhaiadinesB, on the amster'sfart, 
deold wvnwit tiie inteqmilmi of tlM magi. 
{liaAe, to proleet the dave ; the judge was kft, 
l^irtifttlyy toiikttirn difioretaon, in«atiiiiatiBg the 

4l4»f. botk these Empeneiv, irae tiiat praotiadt 
Mt «n the menial, httt tNn the bndtljr feeUnp wt 
AnjibiFe ; by .deficienejr ef fiiody^er of dotUn^, 
igr nviBr««^iperk, «r nndue flerndty of eorrectioa.. 
JUm Inter peiied, the matter iras prevented ^fani 
twrmrdaMig the fiiactioBs of a ^doBowelic mngi- 
•teiki* except in aregnrd to eKght ddiBqueneieef 
4f ifffaieh the Pinsfectls diaT» t^oivt refoved to 
4ake voogniauMei^ 

The.maeter^ pawnor of fife and death ever ids 
nkvBs, W9Bj fint, sought to be legally abiriished, 
iKf Hadrian^ and ^tcmkms Pius.'' fiefoia die 
> 'Odatvice of Irnrs sufficient to repress .the eB»B»- 
sive tyranny of slave-owners, extraordinary 
jteps were taken by Augustus, and by Hadrian, 
to nafk ^m feprobation of the odious barbar- 
ity with which slaves were, in some instances, 
iieated. The ropimf ^given, by the fbcmer of 
those Princes, to Vedius PoUk^^ far oendemaing 

• t f«rf|a6i«adav 11. § tote 1, tit. 4e ipceau 19» D.xlriii- 

y 8partian. vit. Hadr. L ai dominiif 2, tit. de his qui lui vtl 
alien, jur. 6, D. i. 

M. de jure 1» { led hoe8» aid. titi^f aadhoc 2, tit. de his 
qiii sai tbI alien, jar. 8, Inst. i. Antonkius .declared by this 
law, that the killing of one's own slave, should beoNWialied, 
equally with the slaying of another person's be nd a ma n. 

d Xhe «tecy is i>elated. by .SeiMca, de im, iii. 40, and al. 
hided .to.t^ to). 4iitakJ..iAj.Mid bf £lu»7» «• ^^ «"<! 
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H daye to a horrid death, on aeoonnt of aceidcnti* 
al mischief, is well known ;* and the latter Em- 
peror banished^ a lady of rank^ because she uras 
notoriously cruel to her slaves.^ Constantincf' 
placed the wilful murder of a slave, on a leirel 
with that of a freeman/ and expressly included 
the case of a slave who died under punishment^ 
unless that was inflicted with the usual inistra* 
ments of correction. But the eflPect of thia ha*> 
mane rule, was done awav by an aUter enact- 
ment of Constantino himself, and the more un- 
favorable' law was retained in the TheodosiaA 
code. And in the fifth century, Salvianus* as* 
sures us, that, in thd Gallic provinces at least, 
men still fancied, they had a right to put their 
slaves'^ to death. Several councils of the churck 
endeavored to repress slave murder, by threat* 
ening the perpetrators with temporary excom- 
munication;^ at last, Justinian^ rejected from 
his code, the less humane, and preserved the 
other of Constantine^s two decrees, which we 
have noticed. By a law of Claudius,* a ma»- 

Plutarch^ Diet. Mem. Keg. Antiq. The slave was sentenced 
to be thrown alire into « fish-pond, to be doFOured by lam- 
preys, (nnuitmnmj ; and this was the doom of any of Pollio^ 
bondsmen who offended him. 

a See note S7. 

>> 1. si dominns 2, tit. de his ^i sni vel alien, jht. 6, D. i. 
The lady was banished for fire yean^ 

c See note S8. 

d 1. si virgis. on. tit. de emend* servor. 14, C. n. (a» ft* 
312.) 

e See note S9. 

'1. 2, tit. de emend, terror. 12, Cod. Theod* iz* 

s De gubem. DeL ir. 

b See note 40. 

i See note 41. 

k ]. an. tit. de emend, senror. 14, C. Is* ; alraady eited. 

1 1. servo 2f tit. q«ii sinemaniUB. libertat. parvto* ^ D« «!» 



irbo expose^ his side or infirm d«res» {qt* 
Inted all rights over them, in the eyent of their 
recovery ; and the same consequences followed 
4lie exposure of in&nt slaves.*^ The Petronian^ 
law, (passed a. u. c. 813,) prohibited masters 
firom compelling their slaves to fight with wild 
beasts. Hadrian restrained^ a proprietor from 
aeUiBg his slave to a keeper of gladiators,^ [lan^ 
itfoj or to a pander, [/eno,] except as a punish* 
nent ; and then, only with the sanction of the 
judge*® Septimius Severus forbade,^ in more g^ 
aeval terms, the forcible subjection of slaves to 
inrostitntion ; and Theodosius strengthened that 
ordinance, by making freedom to the slaves the 
penalty for its infringement.^ The mutilation 
of slaves was forbidden by Domitian,^ and those 
work-houses, [erg(i€tula,] which were, in truth, 
prisons for the confinement of slaves, ware sup- 
pressed by Hadrian* Till a late era, the ties of 
affection and of blood, among slaves, were not 

• 

Saaton. Oaad. 2d. The latter authority might seem to im* 
ply, that Claudius made slave murder punishable as a crime ; 
but, if he did issue such a law, it must have become disre. 
garded, before the reign of Hadrian. 

• The law, punishing, with exile, the female who fordUy 
caused abortion to herself, does not appear to have had any 
application to slaves ; L si mulierem 8, tit. ad leg. Com. de 
iiear. 8, D. zlviii. 

b L circamcidere 11, § post legem 2, tit. ad leg. Coriu 
de iicar. 8, D. zlviii. 

c Spartian. vit. Hadr. 18. 

d The law is stated inl. circumcidere 11, § servo 1, § 
post legem 2, titotd leg. Com. de sicar. 8, B. zlviii* 

• See note 42. 

f 1. omnia 1, (Ulp.) § quod antem 8, tit. de off. Pmf. tab, 
12, D. i. 

t See note 43. 

h Sueton. Domit. 7; Philoetrat. vit* ApoUon* Tyan. H> 
42 ; Maru tL epig. 2, ix. ep* 7> ep* ^* 



troAiced'fer the good of tt^'ienrile 'daaei'; 
thftty when iiodily ^tortiirei miglit not b eap p iieJ t 
aogiikh ct another land, more IsBting, (sad; par- 
inpfl not 1«M poignant, night be infiiated, wiAt^ 
40iit limitafion or Mdmas. fint, abonre aU* Hw 
common fanrofsnecwpion' niint,ineoawaril]r4An9Qe 
caused fire^tvoBt leparatmis of alaxws ; fram tfihe 
division of py^erly irhidi itiuiocd to take plaa^ 
«n the deathof aproptietor. We niaeti ig dig i^ 
wkfa*0e«ie tiaoM of a feeling againstihe sqpaam- 
tion of ^the "memibeni of servile feauliea, at amaMS- 
lier dole, ^bttt «o poiitive iegislatixre 
^on Ae onlgeoi, iviwe issued,- prmr to. sevesni' 
OMNM ^rttles «stabliriied hj Constantine.* 

>Fr<9eft7 IB 4he>faand8 4if .flIaKesiinBiaanad* ia 
Ae'last^ 'Mhserimnt to the lights af 'th«r«Bi»' 
'tifs ; ^th Hie otditar^oflDseption 4if that {anlmi 
of h«» p€C9iKumf vAMi the ionraor had iagwari 
to ree»T<e ^feoBi « .dairsy as liie peice sif ina'ftse^ 
dom ; and which^ it appears, the former could not 
daim under bis general powers, -bf an a lt o mpt 
to .annul lus ^contract with the latter.'' 

Slaves were, at jtSl times^ competent to.jsiml 
ttemsdves t(9f ^the temporary protection of sano- 
tuaiies. Those weri^, of old, the temples and al- 
tars of the gods,® to which, the palace (and im^ 
ages' ef the Enpem^ wiere, afterwavds, added ;^ 
and on the change of religion, Chwtian dnntiies 

«86eiialB<l4* 

b See note 46. 

'^inBitnufletfAf JNMiafAinnlKn% tv^iiri^qftCiiWfqr, sre 
pointed out as the chief sanotuaries for Blavei, a^ifiiVDes 
Dion* HaUo. ir. Dio. ziWL 
' >< a s y a BV jda d<Bu:L la. 

•See note 48. 
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[■rit A rine B Te c girrf: fee same priritegeg as tikow 
! lUiSi -had belonged to edifices decBcsted to liea- 
Iheii worship. A skive, who, dreading tiie re- 
VBtmoit of fais lord, fied to an asylum, was safe 
while he remained feere; and it would have 
Wn-8acri}e;^ns to dri^ him away : hut, when- 
ever he fitted the saend ^pot, he might be law- 
fHkj -seized by Ins master. The law of Theo* 
dosnis fhe ^reat, introdueed* «fixrther security, 
bynndiorising the fifove, while in fee asylum, 
to imroke the aid of fee judge, and to proceed 
unmolested to fee tribunal, where fee merits of 
his case were to be dtdy investigated, and fee 
fereatened yengeance t>f his master properly con- 
trolled.^ A Cfansfetn i^urch affimled very great 
safety from fee wrafe of unmerciful owners : for 
when ti dave took refuge feere, it became fee 
duty of fee ecclesiasticB^ to intercede for him» 
wife his master; -and if tire latter refused to 
pardon the slave, they were bound not to give 
him. up, but to let him live within fee precincts 
j«f feeduinotuary, till be obose to dejMrt^ or. bis 
'ewBer-grantod him 'forgiveness. 

ISaves were, like any ofeer moveable proper- 
ty,;liiMe, to.be pladged, or giv«oiB6«cmiily»fQr 
tenvwed fiMmey ; and while fee creditor . held 
feem in his hands, he was invested^ wife all fee 
(0wei» of tbca^ vm^/m so &r »» n^c^issary to 

^X'nm..ikL itoiliitqm a4:BtiitqMa>ii&v- 44, .CkU.TJbeod. 
Jbbt^A^ 2186.) . By this '!tmti^m»U ^^ inAvriAuMl wha^he^ 

protection, for ten days ; and to liave h iiii M M6ipqtiiss^»sa^ 
wbMrtMirJw'iiriiked or not. 
.b SaiiB0ft| d^jboM^ iii* 

iz. (a.i>. 491.) 
^ 1. lenrum 27» de pignorib. et hypoth. If D. 
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^enforce obedience. At the same time, the cs^i 
ditor might* be made to suffiu: from the dimiaii^: 
tion in value of a pledged slave, whom he 
had punished undeservedly. Slaves might also 
be seized and sold, for payment^ of debts ; or 
confiscated* as part of the estate of a criminal- 
We have already adverted to several instances,^ 
in which slaves might be rescued from the hands 
of improper owners : but, we may now remark* j 
that the right of self-purchase, (before noticed,) I 
was never conferred, by law, upon slaves at I 
Bome, (except under peculiar circumstances, to 
be examlnedMn treating of emancipation ;) and 
does not appear, clearly, to have been admow* , 
ledged in the slave system of any of the Grecian® ^ 
states. 

It was lawful for any person to be a propricf 
tor of slaves ; even a slave might hold others of 
his own class,^ and act as their master, to all 



• 1. servum 2^, de pignorib. et hypoth. 1, D. 

^ An exception seems, however, to have been made, in )*«• 
▼or of a eoneuifina and /t6m naturales. Pan). Sent. i. tiU 
13, A. § 4. ArcUores were forbidden to be carried off esUite% 
in satisfaction of ordinary ciyil debts, or of those due to the 
fisc ; 1. ], tit. de pignorib. SO, Cod. Theod. ii. (Constantine, 
A. D. 315.) 1* execu tores 7> tit. que res pignor. oblig. 17, C« 
▼iii. (Constantino, ▲. d. 312.) Whatever related to agricnl- 
ture was prohibited to be taken off lands, by 1. pignomm S, 
eod. tit. (Honor, et Theod. ▲. d. 414.) As these laws, how- 
ever, contemplated nothing but the ultimate benefit of the 
revenue, we find, that rustic slaves might be seized and sold, 
for arrears of tribute ; see 1. 1, tit. de distrah. pignorib. qti» 
tributor. 0, Cod. Theod. zi. (Constantine, a. n* 323,) and L 
2, eod. tit. (Constantiui, a. n. 337^) both addressed to the 
province of Bcstica. 

« See chap. iii. d See chap, viii* ^ See note 43* ' 

f K quam Tuberonis 7> § in peculio 4, tit. de. pecul. 1, D. 
ST. Diodorus Siculus (xxxvi.) mentions one slave, (Athenio 
Cilix, a dupMuo/or,) who was owner of 200 othen* 



intents ; but still, those slaves y^er^, as fully a* 

4be rest of his pecuHum, subject to the superior 

lights of his free lord. Slaves were often the 

property of joint^ owners, who might have either 

equal or unequal^ shares, but in each of wh<»ii 

the law recognized the complete authority of a 

maet^ ; so that, punishment inflicted by one 

partner,^ could not be complained of by the 

others ; and the slave was left exposed to the ty*- 

ranny of many, instead of one. Numerous slaves 

belonged to the Emperors, to the state, and to 

corporations. These were employed in public 

works, or were ^pointed to the service of par-* 

ticular magistrates or officers ; and all ordinary 

authority over them, was possessed by the re« 

spective functionaries, to whose departments they 

were attached. For any extraordinary act,*^ it 

is presumable, that they needed the sanction of 

ibe Prince, the state, or the corporate body in 

whom the property in the slave was legally 

vested. Public slaves, those, at least,® belong'* 

ing to the state, enjoyed the important privilege 

of disposing, by testament, of one half of their 

property. Their general condition, too, seems 

to have been preferable to that of private' slaves ; 

as they had, both, less strict surveillanoe, and 

a The divining girl at Philippi, mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles, (chap. zvi. nr. 16 to 19,) appears to have be. 
longed to several co-proprietors* We hare, in r. 16, r§Tt 
»^f, and in y. 19, m xv^it* «Mf* A slave, who was the 
property of an individual named, and of his partners, placed 
an inscription given by Reinesius« cl. xiz. No. 18. 
' b Tit. de commnn* serv. mannmittend. 7? C. vil. 

c Litem 15, { si commnnem 36, tit. de injur. 10, IX 
zlvil 

d Tit. de serv. reipub. manum. 9, C. vil* 

• Ulp. Fragm. tit. xi:. } 16. ' Se« note 4a. 
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The age at idiich nas^ero Irere entilied 4a 
egcerase tiMr yoirer oT^cnr elates, is no^^here vmty 
dearly pointed out« Majorily consieiieed, Jpf 
law, at 25 ; but an Imperial lieence migfct m^ 
free fram eannteriai^ resiraiat, a vaan at ^, and 
a wwaao at 18. It waaoompetent far a mua t a r, 
after attaunng Oie i^ of 90, to inaB«imit> irM- 
oat any aaaetioB fram Ihb owa oitfatany «r Ae 
aanttGil appointed to eontrol emaneqNrtieiiB hj^ 
BttBon. A minorv pasit 17 years of age» BMght, 
latteily, free Aw^ee^ by will, or, with leave^'tiie 
eoanoU, in hisl^Btime. But, in so far as otav e s 
were eonsidered property, liiey might, appaiwBt- 
fy, be disposed of by Ae minor, with leave 4tf 
his eurators, precisely like any other moveables, 
aad night be bequeathed, as legades,^ by hin, 
after his passing theage of puberty. We «ii^ 
sot to 6i]qppoBe, that Ae power of life anddeatt 
was deaied to persons who had. not that ft an- 
iMiBiission ; the latter was, in some sort, a fa- 
wflege of a political natare ; the former was» fan 
a long time, no more important than the r^t 
af dastroyiBg a vase or a picture, wbidi had cast 
the value of a hundred slaves. Even the laws, by 
whidi slave property was protected, for Uie in- 
terest of creditors, are quite silent as to the p»^ 
tiag of akvies to death. It seems pn)bahla,«ii 
the whole, that the power of selling, punishiiffii 
and killing, while that continui^ legal, might 

* 1. omnes 2, pr. et § foeminu 1 ; tit. de his qui .TjQnini 
•tat. 45, C. ii. 
-^ TIm wiHi of minon were-TalM. 



papiUaHly, t& irc»€iitiii^ ia the bands 




CHAP. V. 

TE£ATM£NT OF SULVEA^ 

The treatmemt of slaves, among tba Ramans 
was little affected, in its details, by legislative 
interference. With regard to food, there wai 
no legal rule, fixing tibe quantity or %^ality 
which masters should give their slaves; hat 
the customary allowance for each slave was, 
mos^ probably ,* four Roman bushels [moc^ii}. of 
unmanufiu^tured com a month, or one Ronttft 
pound^ [/ibra] a day ; monthly supplies [meTV- 
strua] being usually furnished to upper slaves 
in the country, and daily rations [diana^lts 
all in town: an^ the former proportioBf, 



a DoDalxit.(iik Terent. Plierm. u 1, y^9} fwyi* the qiuiv 
tity foe slaves was four modUh. monUi. It it true, tbst S^ 
neca (Epist. 80) xnakes it Hye, hut he is speaking of a snpe- 
zkir dass of shLves^ (players ;) and the allowance to a peer 
(reeman was no more than fiye, although it was reckoned 
little for such a person ; (Salluat, Fragnu. iii. 10.) Lipsins 
(Elect, i. 10) thinks, a slave gpt as much; but Beauioct 
(Bepub. Rom. ▼!. 4) considers Pcnatua? acooiukt conreet* 

b Hor. L SaU 5, v. a7-8-9. 

c Hot. L £p. 14, t. 4L TAmiU zi« Epig. 109, (uU.) ▼• 3. 
M. Sioeca, ControT. ix. 4. 
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ftur exeeeds the latter,* was, no don'b't, ada] 
to the greater quantity of labor perfomed 
rustic slaves, and to the lower value of provisii 
in the country than in the city. On som^ 
tates, field laborers got more or less food,^ 
cording to the season, and the work they lii 
to do ; and gladiators,® we know^ were provi 
bially well fed, to keep them in condition* Tj 
kind of graio served out, would depend, 
course, upon circumstances, but an infeii< 
wheat [far.] is most* frequently mentioned 
the food of slaves. Bread was, sometimes, given' 
in lieu of raw com, both in town and country ; 
but it is not clear, whether a pound of bread 
was made to represent a pound of grain, or the 
ration of bread consisted of the quantity baked 
from that weight of com ; but the latter seems 
the more likely to have been the measure.® 
Along with com or bread, salt and oil^ were 

* A bushel, even of inferior grain, weighed, according to 
Pliny, 20lbs», so that the daily fell very short of the monthly 
allowance* 

b This is the advice of Cato, de R. R. c. 56-7-8, (vel 7- 
8**9) ; the greatest'quantities proposed being 44 mwiii of wheat 
a month, or 5lbs. of bread a day ; and the smallest being 3 
modii of wheat a mondi, or 4Ib8. of bread a day. 

c Tacit. Hist. ii. 88. d See note 49. 

e So we may conclude, from the rates given by Cato, 
(stated above) : the monthly allowance of 4^ modii of grain 
wonid weigh lOOlbs., and the corresponding daily rations of 
filbs. of bread would, in a month of 30 days, amount to 
1501bs. ; and the latter is, nearly, the quantity of bread which 
could be baked, from the former weight of whole grain. 
British bakers are supposed to make, upon an average, 80 
quartern loaves, or 346lbs. 4oz. of bread, from a sack of flour 
weighing 2801bs. ; or, as is found on a smaller scale, 1 stone 
of flour, weighing, 141bs. produces I8lbs. of bread. 

{ A moditts of salt a year, and a sextaritUy or 1 pint 5.63 of 
oil amonth, were the qoantitiei allowed by Cato. c 58, (59.) 



feftmonly allowed. Neither meat nor v^et^' 
lies formed a part of the regular diet of slaves ; 
Ijit they occasionally got a small quantity of vine- 

C»* and salt fish, or olives, when figs and other 
Uf^ irere not abundant. They always re- 
tlived an allowance of wine, equal, on an aver-* 
Ige^ to about 1 j pint English a day,*^ and more, 
kiear vintage time, and upon great festivals. 
Posca (a mixture of vinegar and water) is 
tpoken of ^ as a liquor ^ven to slaves, as well 

£to soldiers, and was, probably, substituted 
metimes for wine, when that happened to be 
icarce or expensive. Besides those articles ctf 
wubfiistence, or, in place of some of them, slaves, 
'near towns, frequently bought other victuals^ 
land sometimes even delicacies, with® their pri- 
fvate gains, a practice which it would not be for 

* These additions to the fare of slaves went by the name 
of ptUmentarium, Cato, c. 58, (59.) Perhaps the halejt, (or 
I haiec,) often translated salt fish, (as above,) may mean no- 
thing more than brine or pickle. 

k b As Cato (c 56^ vel 57) reduces the rations of bread for 
f working slaves, during the season of figs ; they were, no doubt, 
jwrmitted to eat largely of those while fresh ; and Columella 
(ziL 14) recommends, that a considerable portion of the win- 
' ter food of slaves should consist of figs, apples, and pears, in 
Vadiiedstate. 

c For three months following the vintage, slaves seem to 

have gotten as much of a weak after wine {lora) as they 

pleased ; in the fourth month, their allowance of wine was 

^ so low as one hemitui, or little more than half a pint a day ; 

but it was afterwards increased so much, that the quantity 

for the year amounted to eight quadratUalif or even to ten, 

1 whan extra allowances were given, as a «Hm«/uf , to perform 

\. uniMiial work. Cato^ o. 57, (58.) The quadranial was tbe 

f' ssme as the ampfura, and contained seven gallons, one pint^ 

and above one-third of a pint English. 
1 d Plant. MiL glor. iu. 2, v. 23. 

! s So we are to understand from Javeaa], (Sat. xi* ▼# 73« 
81,) and Penitts, (Sau Ti« V. <(0.) 
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tiM'iaAeKtIef iM8ta»td^di8ciMsiittgft; bat^lMd 
wtm aoi gronods Car Mievii^ that elay«»aMam 
ed- to fimilieft 4»r estates, got to ^a^woA^m^fm^ 
tkMhar o£ time, ia wbieh they might earsk^ m^Beg 
ta bay their own food, htfltead of reeeHiini^ mi^ 
tmii»from their lord& Such allowanoes aa^vn 
bm9> staled w^ore for male adults, and, w^ mmf 
pfttNiBS*, that a diniiiutien was made in- the 
^asitsly asttgned t^ females^ and cfaiMsefli 
Em the manner in. whid» domesties and- Ia* 
imka rund l a ho re ia were lodged,^ it smmsm^ 
HtBtit they could not ceAi^emiently draw miO^Mf 
allosrasees of prttfiekms, aa tibey had • Iittla 
mewrti of keeping it separafcriy ; aad^ thaiietoey 
iJiihMigh the raiea of their matnt onaaeo, maf 
hmerhM eommonly estimated by the womAs 
ii« may conehide, thaA they got thdr fm^ 
tions, each day. Indeed, in most cases, labor- 
ers appear to hwvte hod their' food ia messes,'^ 
for the usual company that wrought togeA^, 
or for the whole body of slaves ; and» in earl; 
tinner, thr ste«iPttrd>^ although he did. not sit 
down' with all the othw bondim^6vr, eat of tlie 
same victuals. Overseers,, sfaepheids, and other 
ruetsa sdaevefl^' whot livedi ul delaebed Tieiwee» 
might be better supplied once a monti), asr^ nay 
have been the case with slave artists,, when 

^ B«m tlw wiiB> of the ffiaim9< iv Bilowmtwf^ m rgm ■wt i —, 
thaw cbe- kMt attiv^ einpU^ mfldfr, Cato, c 5% (67.) 

«^ At ImstrtlsBtmflbapbivdr^wlio diibiiDt liv» Ur.9&fmtme 
TfiMmif were so treatsd. Their food, for the dsfthm^ imi 
aiweiii 9a^wpm9Xa^ to diOM atlradiag' easb ^mskif «nd httid, 
evening their supper wm in. OMnnoii* Vano^. d«r il«« B^ ii. I 
10. Other slaves, too, geiiflraily supped^ togcthei; C3ohim. ' 
»• l, aady porhaip%t*' 8« 

d Colum* i. 8. 

1 



IHuntained by tiidr mp^ter, but not under his 
\mra roof ;* and pablic slaves received annual al- 
ilpwanoei^ for their support -^ 
I Male daves were not permitted, by law, to 
^Vear the gown,® [^^^9] the ball,^ [6t^fo«] or 
^the gold ring,* which were the badges of citi- 
^nnship ; nor were female slaves suffered to 
^assume the stole [«/o/a] of free and modest 
matrons ; and it is to be inferred, that the cap, 
[pifetc^,] used as an ensign erf liWty, was also 
I a forbidden piece of dress to those in servitude ; 
but, in most other respects, they might be at- 
tired as their masters pleased,' till the reign of 
Alexander Severus, who appointed a certain 
garb for the servik classes. It had been pro- 
posedy at a much earlier period, to dothe slaves 
• in a peculiar manner ;^ but the plan was aban- 
doned, from dread of shewing those ranks the 
superiority of their numbers!^ On the sti^e, 
however, white^ was appropriated to the cos-* 

* It if Ukely, that those slave players were so Mtoated* 
whose montlily allowance is said; by Seneca (Ep. 80), to hav« 
been five fiiodiM of grain, and five denarii in money. 

I» itfaniM, Plin. z. Ep. 40 or 31, (248.) 

* Under toga is to be included the toga jmmiesta^ warn by 
; yoaths of ingenuous birth, whether nuble or not. Cic 2, in 

Verr. i. 68. 

^ The huUm was also the ornament of free-bom children, 
(Cic. ibid* ;) but its being of gold was, at one time, thought 
to mark patrician, or at least, knightly rank, (Plin. zzxiii. 1;) 
the poor wore a boss of leather, (Plin. ibid. Juven. Sat. v. 
▼. 165. Macrob. Saturn, i. 6 ;) and it seems not to have 
been conined to males. Plant. Rud. ir. 4, v. 127* 

* See note 50. 

\ f Indeed, Appian (Bell. Cir. ii.) complains, that slavey 
were atured in the same dresses as their masters, 
f See chap. i. b See note 6]. 

i Jul. Pollux. onomtt5ticon,iT. 18. Stephaau^ de Tlieatria, 
cited by Dunlop, Hist. Rom. Literat* i. 505. 

H 
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tume of slaves, although it wab, at one time^^ 
considered improper or unsuitable for them, in 
real life. At a late date, a belt, or girdle^ 
[cingulum^Y appears to have been the distin- 
guishing mark of bondmei^, for whom it servect 
as a res^y means of chastisement. Some anti- 
quaries have supposed, that slaves were inter-, 
dieted from the use of shoes; but, althoug-Ii 
they may have been generally barefooted, cover- 
ings for the feet [scalpaneiBY are expressly men-, 
tioned, as forming sometimes part of their appa- 
rel ; besides, free persons^ amongst whom were 
the elder Cato,^ and the Emperor Nero,^ occa^ 
sionally wore no shoes, which they would hardly 
have done, had that been a common sign of 
slavery.^ Slaves employed in mean services, 
seem to have been dressed pretty much as poor 
freemen, who could not afford to wear the gown, 
because it was both inconvenient for labor, 
and expensive.^ A tunic^ of dark->colored and* 
coarse cloth was the chief garment of the lower 
ranks of freemen, and of ordinary slaves ; but 
We may infer from Horace,' that slaves were, 
in general, but ill-clad ; and Seneca^ makes us 
aware, that masters indulged their avarice^ in 

« Plaut. CaM. ii. 8, (ult.) v. 10. Sueton. Dom. 12. 

b Peir. Chrysolog. Serm. 24. c Cato, c. 69, (60.) 

d Plutarch, vit. Cat. « Sueton. Nero, 61. 

^ See note 5?. 

S The inferior orders in town are called tunicaius popeUut 
liy Horace, (i. Ep. 7, v. 65 ;) and, in fact, the toga was ra- 
ther the habit of ceremony, ttian the daily dress of most Ro. 
mans. Al artial speaks of *^ tunicaia quiet,'* (x. £p. 6 1, ▼. 6 ;) 
and Juvenal informs us, that the (ojfa was not worn in th«t 
country. Sat. iii. v. 172. 

^ Adam, Roman Antiqait. art. Dress. 

* i. Sat. 1, V. 96-7. k De benef. iii. 22. 
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ifgard to both the clothing and the food of their 
laves. Those slaves, however, who were much 
ixposed to weatiierin the country, had a dress. 
r numtle of skins,^ [tigeliumf'] with a cap,** 
eentoj] and gloves or gauntlets, [manicce^'] 
rhile a cloak with a hood,^ [ciicullua vel cu- 
ullioi\ or a watch-coat,<^ [pcenulaj'] was often 
rem by them in other situations. The Ro- 
Bans usually suffered the hair of their slaves to 
;row long ;® but, perhaps, there was no positive 
ole concerning it, if not against its being shavea 
\Sy as that constituted one of the ceremonies on 
mancipation. Slaves in immediate attendance 
ipon the persons of wealthy and luxurious own- 
srs, were often arrayed in the most sumptuous^ 
ittire. A peculiar white livery^ was, during 
I period, reserved for the domestics of the im- 
perial fiimily ; but Aurelian permitted persons 
of rank to put it upon their servants.^ The 
greatest care was taken, to preserve the beauty 
of young and handsome slaves,^ and on jour- 
rues, their faces were covered with a sort of 
paste, to guard them from the sun and the cold. 

* The reader will 6nd a representation of the ttgellum iii 
Venuti, Collect. Antiq. Rom. pi. 83, (ed. Borioni, Roau 
1736, fol.) b Cato, c. 69, (CO.) 

« Mart. v. Epig. 14, x. Epig. 76. Lamprid. Elagab: 
Capitolin. Ver. 

^ Seneca, de benef. iii. 28. 

^ Seneca, Epist. 1 19. Suroetimes the locks of a serving 
boy were used as a napkin, to wipe the fingers of his master. 
I^etron. Sat. Slaves in the ergaitula had their heads half 
»haven, (Apiil- Met. ix.) like Oinvicts sent to public works, 
[Arcemidur. i. 22,) as at once an indignity and a mark. The 
Greeks seem to have held cutting off the hair, a sign of 
lervitude. Apul. Met. vi. 

i Seneca, de traDC|. animt 1. ^ Sueton. Domit. 12* 

h See note 63. ^ Seneca, Epist. 123. 



. Slave?, wbciBe' oeeupotiotis, as ovteraecnr 
fanuB, or as herdsBien, re^ifed, that theyshi 
live apart fiom tlte re»t, w^re allowed to dw< 
in separate houses or cabins, with their 
lies ; but all domestics inhabited a sort of bttr 
r^k, attached to the dwelling of their maafier. 
Artisans were lodged in a worh-bouse, [ergas-' 
tfilum^'] where they exercised their crafts ; and 
this abode was» usually, at some villa of thdr 
owner. The laborers on a farm were shut np^ 
at night, in a building of a similar kind^ whi^ 
was also called a work-house, [ergaatuhnn^] 
but partook^ in reality, more of the character of 
a prison. When Columella wrote,* sonte dis- 
tinction appears to have existed between the er« 
gastulum for ordinary workmen, and that for 
itl-behaved slaves, as he directs the latter to be 
built under ground ; he also speaks of field la- 
borers, both bound and loose: but, later, all 
seem to have been treated alike, and the coadi- 
tion of the confined slaves was often very 
wretched.^ Each slave, m either ergasHda^ or, 
out-houses belonging to town palaces or coum- 
try villas^ had a separate cell,® like the Roman 
soldiers ; evidence of which may be found, in 
the ruins of domestic^ and military* edifices, yet 
remaining in Italy. Whether this mode of ae- 
ebramodating slaves was adopted for their com* 

» Colum. de R, R. i. 6 to 9. 
■ '^ Apuieius, Met. ix. Tlie overseer of an ergntuhm is 
railed Itii^umu vapularit by Plautus, Persa. 

c J^ips. Saturn, i. 14. Vitniv. Architect, vi. 10. Seneca, 
da tranq. anini. 8. ^ See note 64. 

^ The remainn of the praetorian barracks at Rome, and the 
more perfect barracks at Herculaneum and Pompeii* may be 
taken us t;sanipl«s* 
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Of Ieh* thttr naster'^s aecunty from combiii^ 
j^ainfit bis safety or interest, there can 
na q«eatioii9 tliat it must have promoted the 
latter ^bjeci;, in the simplest and most ef&ctual 
nragr, eepeoially:, in the eountrj, hr from military 
tme. Some mastsni sronld, of eonxBe, aUoir 
iFeU^iaposed slaves to be better lodged* thad 
ftbers. The youi^r Pliny^ says, that, in hie 
LaoretitMmiiir LaiurentiniaD) Tilla* most of the 
ilave-rooms were neat enimgh for the reception 
#f his 0wn.giiests» Make and females were 
kept apart, exioept dose sribmi the master 8u& 
fcred to form nniAns jioami/uiemia] resembling 



Ftopnsbon (as we h»re already seen)^ were 
net compelled, by law, to take care of their 
nck« infirmi, or aged slaves ; nay, the elder Cato^ 
laid ii d#wn,as a wh<desome precept of eocmo* 
my, that the old, and nsdess, diooid be sold 
m. B«t Flutaitth* has animadverted^ with 
jnst indignaloen, upon this odbus counsel ; and 
ao ancient author transmits to ns the same ad«^ 
?ke as the i^rn old Censor : on the contrary, 
not only do such writers as Seneca, and the 
younger Pliny, recommend humanity, bvt the 
eeenomical writers' point it out, as the •course 
most cendnctire to the master^s interest. Yet, 
IB spite «f the opinions of hnmane and intelli- 
gent men, cruelty in this respect, was but too 
eemmonly practised. The immediate emolu- 
ment sf iht master was often opposed io hia 

• 

* Seneca reckona a '< eeOa Itmkr^* one important ciMozn- 
ttuice connected with a tlave'i adyanqemenu De tranq^ an* 

to ii. Ep. 17, (41*) « See chap. ir. d e. 143. ^ 

• Vit. Cat. t Vam, de B. R. L 17. Colom. xi. 1, xii. 3. 
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better feelings, and there were no awfal com4 
mandments of religion, to give force to thesug--* 
gestions of morality* Suetonius* informs us, 
that it had become so common to expose radc 
slaves, on the Isle of Esculapius in the Tiber, 
that the Emperor Claudius thought it necessary 
to repress diat barbarity, by a law, to whidi 
our attention has be^n already called.^ Even 
during the existence of those restrictknis impos« 
ed, byAugustus, upon manumission, avaricious 
masters availed themselves of the easy resource 
of emancipating such daves as were burdensome 
to them ; since the only penalty for leaving a 
freedman without aliment, was loss of patron-^ 
age over him/ Masters were not bound to 
provide for the support, or custody of slaves af* 
flicted with insanity ;^ and we are warranted in 
presuming, that owners frequently, mafiumitted 
their bondsmen when in that calamitous &tate ; 
as a positive law sanctioned such^ enfranchise- 
ments. Slaves, ill of diseases, supposed easily 
curable, were not likely to be neglected ; and, 
as many.ornuMst medical men, mid wives, and 
sick-nurses, were slaves/ we may conclude, that 
they would not be careless in attending their 
fellows. Besides, we know, that in every pro- 
per establishment of slaves, there was an hospi- 
tal,^ [valettidinarium,'] set apart for the treat* 
ment of the sick. 

No authoritative regulations appear to have 
ever been framed, for limiting the forced la* 
bor of slaves within due bounds, — ^the line 

v^;* Claud. 26. b See chap. iv. c See chap. x. 

d' See note 55. * I. servum 26, (ult) tit. de manunuM 
lion. 1, D. xl. f See chap, ¥i. 

» Columella, xL 1, xH. 3, 
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if ptopriety, in thid respect, was left atbiiraiyv 
and was often far transgressed by harsh or 
^jagga^rdlj masters. Public hcAidays were, to 
a certaui extent,* observed; but on working 
lays, there was no fixed number of hours for 
jfest Some owners gave no relaxation in the 
keat of mid-day, and others allowed too short 
I time for the nighf s repose.^ Agricultural la* 
lorers were, probably^ made to undergo very 
|reat &tigues. Small farms seem to have been 
jeatirely cultivated by the hand, as Is much^ the 
practice in Italy at this day; and even larger 
^portions of land received a considerable share of 
jnanual labor.*^ Slaves of this class, however^ 
iCommonly enjoyed thirty days of rest, after 
Med-time,® besides the usual holidays, when 
^ ihese could be kept with convenience. < 
, . It is not certain, at what age, slaves were first 
Mt to work. They appear to have been consider- 
ed, in law, fit to be vsdued:when five years old ;' 
kt, we cannot well imagine, that diey would 
be put to attempt the performance of real labor, 
before reaching the age of puberty, although 
they might be, in some measure, serviceable about 
dieur tenth year^— -the period at whidi their 
' (rice rose^ to that of adults ; while some consi- 

* See chap, iii* 
. ^ A ludiermis anecdote, ommeeted with thii mbject, itM« 
lited by Gellias Agrigentinut, (ap. Stob»um.^ Among the 
Greeks, *v «';^«x*i ^auXm; , was a common proyerb* See Frehe« 
ni, w»^^9 i* 12. 
« 3ee note 66. d See note 57* 

I • Colam. ii. 12, (13,) and see cbap* iii* 
f 'l..cam 6, ttlt. g li minor 1, tit« de oper. serv. ?» I^» ^^ 
I An imjmbe$ might be a nomenetalor^ or player, L licet 
44, (nit.) .tit, de UbenO* cans. 12, D. xl., or im gmgnMtm, 
Ac See chap, ^i, 
k See chap. vii. 
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teed; that darw trere not strong aoogli m 
hard work,* before completing tibeir 23d yeob 
We do not find allusions to anj general rala» 
for exempting dares from drudgery, after at- 
taining a certain advanced age, oar beroming^ na^ 
fit for exertion ; although, at €0, they^ appear 
to hare been reckoned past the period of foB 
strength; and although temporary remiaaion 
of tasks was a frequent rewards of good eon* 
duct Liberty was, genemliy, conftmd upon 
fianale dares'^ who h»l four or more childrab 
It was also customary to allow an entire oases* 
tion of toil, to mothers who had borne threes 
and, perhaps* to accord a partial aimlenienft to 
those who had had two ; and a freedwoman^ 
past 50 years of age, was, by law, esemptad 
from the perfonaance^ of work for her patnm. 
But the temptation to work out male alavea, 
while their places could be at once supplied; 
was not easy to be resisted ; and was not 0|^ 
posed by law, except through the arbitrary 
riesrs of a judge, who was himsdf asiare-owner. 

Masters were often at great pains, to teach , 
their slares rarious exercises, arts, and aocom* i 
ptishmeats; and eren emploj^ hiied instrae* ' 
tersfordiepuipose. Jurenal' alludes to a dave^ i 
school, which was open in his time,for dexterous I 
earring at table. Those who shewed tdents, | 
were instructed in different branches of learn- 
ing ; by which they were rendered^ much mor^ 

• Varro, de R. R. i. 17* 

k Ooiliun. xi. I. The miliury ag«, too, ended titSS. 
c Vanv, de R* R. I. 17^ ^ Colma. I. a. 

• 1. IttNBita 36, tit. de oper. iiberfi^ 1, D. zzxfliL 
'Sat. zi.y. 136.41. 
9 Hot. IL ep. 2, r. 1 to la. 
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^NdaaUe. ' Attiens* t6 said to hare teen the iit* 
Kmctor of his own tlaires, from those pruden- 
tial motives : and CnuBHs^ was very attmtave 
to the education of Ids, pirobably from the like 
'esose. Virgil, too,® seems to have been very 
aealoiis in imtnioting some of his slaves ; but 
father from a likiiig to the individuals) than 
feam m hope of enhancing their value. Some 
h«ve thoi^t, that certain fine arts might not 
be tanght to slaves; bat we know, that Msecenae 
had diflrtingnidied artistd^ in his houseboid ; and 
padntii^ altars to have been cultivated by 
sbnp^s. Notwithstanding these examples, how* 
ever, we have no reason to think, that the seiv 
vfle classes generally received any education, in 
ibe most limited seuse of the word. There was 
ady little or ao benefit to accrue to the 
, from his hewers of wood and drawers of 
water being able to read and write ; and some 
jadaedit better for the owner, that even a stew- 
andr Bhauld be illiterate. And, after Ae advan- 
tage of tfaeelaves tfaeiasdves came to be, in some 
measnae, regarded, so slender a pordon of know- 
ledge could not tend much to meliorate its pos- 
sessors; for we must remember, that a code of 
lelgioa and morak, wiited to the meaaast capa- 
city, was net in the heads of the more ancient 
Romans ait ail ; and after the extension of CSnii- 
tianhy, was necessarily confined to a few. If the 
iloma&s ever felt, on political grounds, any 
diead of the consequences of imparting instruc- 
tion to slaves, they have not expressed it in 

> 

A Cornel. N«pos, vit. T. PMDpon. Au{& ^ 

^ Plutarch^ yiu Cnm> ^ ^See notv 58. 

' • 6m chap. Ti. ' Galum. i. 8. ' 
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their writings : and while the ordinary mnnfi 
of oommunication were tedious and imperfect* 
knowledge must have been but little powerful. 

It was very oommon for masters, to let out 
their slaves for hire ; as well as to sell the pro- 
ductions of their art and industry. Crassns 
derived a great revenue from the hire of his 
slave builders ; and Atticus gained much emo- 
lument, from the sale of the copies of rnana* 
scripts made by his learned slaves. Sometimes, 
a slave was allowed to live apart, and to exert 
his talents in any calling, on condition* of bring* 
ing in, to his master, the whole, or a certaia 
proportion of his gains. Slaves engaged in trade 
were upon this footing of permissive independ- 
ence ; but their owners continued to have the 
chance of profiting by their successful specula* 
tions, without incurring risk of liability for their 
losses, beyond the extent of their peculiar funds. 
•Bondsmen often acquired other slaves, whom 
they set to work in their room : these were called 
vicarii; and the possession^ of one or two such, 
was a great sign of the prosperity of an ordinary 
slave* 

The industry of slaves was excited, and their 
obedience enforced, by severe discipline. The 
law allowed vast latitude to masters ; and they 
availed themselves of it to the utmost. A blow 
with the hand*^ was the readiest mode of ex- 
pressmg displeasure ; but the lash and the rod 
were most frequently employed, for domestic 

« 

^ * Mediei, playen, cooks, porten, and many other desorip* 
tions of slaves, would, seem to have lived in this manner. 
^ Seneca, de tranq. anim. 8, See chap. iv« 
c/uren. Sat. iJCT. 6, 
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prrectioii, and as sHmtUi* to actirity. tf k 
riave spoke, coughed, or sneezed, at forbidden 
limes, he was flogged by a very severe master*^ 
The toilet of a lady of fashion was a terrific or- 
ieal<^ for her tire> women, who suffered for each 
earl unbecomingly arranged; and werepunbhed 
for the faults of the mirror. Whips and thongs, 
rf hide or leather, were kept hanging up, as a 
terror to offenders, and a ready means of ven- 
geance ; but were not the only, or least dreadful 
instruments of flagellation.*^ We are not in- 
formed^ what number of blows or lashes, was 
usually inflicted for particular misdeeds. Pe- 
tronius presents a master, threatening with one 
hundred lashes, any slave who should be guilty 
of leaving the house during an entertainment* 
This was, no doubt, meant to appear an exces- 
sive chastisement for the offence; yet, in a sub- 
sequent age, three hundred lashes was, often, the 
amount of punishment® awarded, for very trifling 
fiiults, which, more generally, drew down a sen- 



* Juren. Sat. xir. v. 63. 

b jfs«neca, ep. 4?. Macrob. Saturn, i. 1 l.^Plat&rch fde m- 
loqvend. ) tells an amusing tale of Publius Piso, who, in 
> the reign of Claudius, imposed upon his slaves a strict law 
of silence, which produced an absurd result. 

c See note 59. Juven. Sat. yi. v. 490-6. Mart. ii. ep. 66. 
It was of a lady having remarkably fine hair, that Ovid could 
say, <* Omatrix tuto corpora semper erat.'* Amor. i. £1. 14. 
T. 16. 

^ See note 60. The nervu$ of a bull is, probaldy, meant 
by Juveual, when he uses the word iaurea, (subintelL »cu^ 
I tka.) Sat. vi. 492. 

) e Ammian. Alaroellin. zxviii. 4. See note 61.— -Some- 
times, the slave was suspended, with a weight at his feet^ 
while undergoing flagellation. Plant. Asin. ii. 2, v. 34. 
Various instruments of punishment art named in the samn 
play; iii«2, ¥.4« 
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teice of between thirty and fiftjr stripes.* Siaim 
had, sometiraeB, an increased taiBk^ imposed vpos 
them* by way of penalty ; or they were aent to 
grind oom, in the bakebonse,*^ [putrinum,] or 
sometimes to work in the country^^ or else to 
the ergastulvmf* or to some irksome ooevpa^ 
tion,^from one of an easier sort While they 
turned thefaandmiU, they were generallydiai&ej^ 
and had a broad wooden coUax or boai?d [p 
aieoj;^]' round th^ necks, to present them 
eating the grain. The furca^ whiok» in later 
language, means a gibbet, was, in older dialect, 
used, t.o denote a wooden fork or ecdiar, wiiidi 
slaves were made to bear upon tiieir 8houlderB» 
or around their necks, as a mark of disgrace, as 
much as an uneasy burden. Stocks, of varioas 
kinds, and known by different names,^ weie 
much used in punishing slaves* One sort, called 
numella,^ must have Imn very severe, if it x«- 
sembled an instrument of the same aane,^ need 
for fastening refractory catde. Of a similar de- 
scription with stocks, was the blocks of wood. 



* BridgM* Roman Empine nndor Oonitantsae, ukap tu. 
note, (p. 439, 8vo. LoncL laSS,) otu Sc Chryiotuiiii. HcaaL 
zL £p. i. ad Corinth, 
b Propert. iv. 7, y, 41. 
c Apal. Mmu iz. 
^ Hot. ii. Sat. 7, v. 118, (ult.) 

« Juven. Sat. viii. v. 17iM)0. JSeneoa, de iin, nu Ijeetaofe* 
T. 19. 

f Ar from the dtmria of .«O0k«, tetbnl of the nil 
trou. Sat. 47. 

8 Du Cange, ginssar. yoc Patuieape» 
^ Cipput, or i^tiTf was n sort of piiJory, in 
and feet were fixed. Apnl ApoL 2. 
1 Plant. Aginar. iii. 2, v. & 
k Columella, vi. 19. 
1 JaFen. i^at. iL v. 57. Propert. iv. 7) ▼• 4^ 
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[eoifearj to wbieK ofPeBders were chained by the 
li^; joBcL whidi could sometimes be dragged 
Aer them, but was sometimes immoveaUe. Fet* 
\en and chains were much used, for punishment 
•f reBtraint ; and were, in some instances, worn 
by daveff during life, through the sole authority* 
if their masters. Porters [janitores\j at the 
gates of the rich, were generally chained.^ We 
caa scarcely suppose, that this usage obtained, 
from a wish to make a needless display of power: 
it may hare been adopted, as a mode of punish- 
ment^ or to insure the constant presence of the 
dave at his post. Fi^ laborers {fosaores, 
lic.3 wcM'ked,® for the most part, in irons, pos- 
terioar to the first ages of the Republic. Offend- 
ers, seat to toil, by way of discipline, formed 
surely but a small }»*oportion of the agricultur- 
ists ; and we are left to assume, that those se- 
vere measures were resorted to, as precautions 
iQ[ainst escape or revolt. 

When a slave ran away, which was often the 
case, the master published, by a crier, and bills^ 
stuck up in public places, a description of the fu- 
gitive, and promised a reward for his restoration. 



• See ehap. ir. 

^ The practice is mentioneJI by Snetenios, (de eler. Rhetor, 
c. 3 ;) or if it was ahiaii^oed ia hi» time, it is alhiifed to by 
.Xihulhis>(J2^ 1. V. 6ib6,) and nor^diiectlv by Ond, (Amor* 
i EL 6, V. 1.) 

. c Fleriia» iii. 10 : Locan. Phanal. YiW v. 4S8 ; Rei Rost. 
Scriptor. pasnm, inter al. Cato. c. 66, (57) ; Colum. i. 6*S. 
TibuUitt would intimate, that those fettered Jaborcrs were 
cheeri«l, in spite of their condition ; ii. el. 7^ ^« 25-6. 

^ Petron. Sat. Advertisements of rewards, under saeh 
cireumstsnceii, are alluded to by Apuleius (Metam. Ti.) and 
Liician, (»» l^avrtrmity) besides, in the E^y ifttitiTfit of Mos- 
.chiii, and its copy the niodent *< amor fug gicivo** of Tasso. 
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Some penoBS appear to havie made it ibdi 
occupation, to catch runaway^ slaves, for sak^ 
of the rewards, which were, in many cases^ consi 
derable; one, mentioned ia a fictitious narrative^^ 
of the age of Nero, is 1000 sesterces, or £8. Is 
fid. ; and another, of a later date,<^ alluded to ai 
matter of fiact, is 1000 denarii, or £32. 5s. lOd 
The slave, when taken,^ was severely punished 
by authority of his master, or of the judge, at his 
desire; sometimes, with crucifixion;® amputa- 
tion of a foot; or by being sent to fight, as a gladi- 
ator,^ or with wild beasts ;^ but most frequently, 
by being branded on the brow,^ with letters in* 
dicative of his crime. When Constantine^ pro- 
hibited disfiguration of the countenance by brand- 
ing, a slave, once fugitive, got fixed round fais 
neck a metal collar, to which was attached a 
plate or label,^ with an inscription, making 
known the name and abode of the master, and 
requesting, that the wearer, if found in flighty 
might be brought back. 

« Those slftire- takers were called fugitivarii. For the name, 
vid. Paul. Sent. i. tit. 6, A. § 1 ; for the practice, yid. 1. ao- 
lent. 15, tit. de pmscr. Terb. 6, D. zix. 

b Petron. Sat. 

c Curius Fortunatius, Rhetor. I. 

d See note 62. 

« Val. Max. n. 7 { Polyb. Hist. i. 

' Juven. Sat. viil. Capitolin. in Macrin. 

g As in the story of Androdus and the lion, A. Gell. r. 
14. 

b Petron. Sat. ; Ausonius, Epig. 15 ; Seneca, de benef. It. 
Colum. z. 

i 1. 2, tit. de poenis 40, Cod. Theod. iz. Oothofredas (ad 
loc) thinks, this enactment applied to criminals only, and 
not to slaves ; yet, might not it indirectly render branding, 
through the master's authority, illegal, by making that fall 
under the definition of undue severity ? 
^ ^ Seme of these plates hure been preserred. See note 63« 
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Flight was not the only offence, in islaves*^ 
(onished*^ with branding — a petty theft might^ 
Iraw down that severe sentence. The marks 
nprinted were various letters ; or occasionally^ 
rhole wordsy^ which the patient^ afterwards; 
ised different methods to eradicate,® if he lived 
o see better days, or a change in the feelings 
xf his lord/ Cruel masters sometimes hired 
iorturers^ by profession, or had such persons 
u their establishments,^ to assist them in pun* 
ishing their slaves, or in extorting confessions 
&rom them/ and many horrible torments^ were, 
mployed for those purposes. The noses^ and 
ears, or teeth^ of slaves, were often in danger 
from an enraged owner, and sometimes the 
eyes° of great offenders were put out. Crucifixion 
was, very frequently, made the fate^ of a wretched 
slave, for trifling misconduct, or from mere caprice. 
Slaves were commonly called on, to act as the 



a It is frequently mentioned by ancient writers, aa a pnn« 
ishment for slaveB. Auaon. Kpig. 15, Soriboniua Largos, c. 
231, Apuleius, Metam. ix. Clemens Alexandrin. pssdag. iii. 
2. 
^ As for stealing two lirUeay Juven. Sat. 
° VaL Max. ▼!. 8, Mart. ii. epig. 29. d See note 64. 
, * Mart. yi. ep. 64, ▼. 26. f See note 65. 

s Juren. Sat. vi. v. 480. b Petron. Sat. 49. 

^ Torturing by private authority is mentioned by Cicero, 
(pro Chient.) 63 and 66. Quintilian, declam. 328-338. 

^ Car. Sigonius de Judic. iii. 17. Hiaronyro. Magnus* 
lib. de equuleo, Oalen de dignosc. cur. an morb. c 4-8, and 
id.de deer. Uippoc z. Pluu vi. Quintil. declam. 18-19. 

1 A slave seems the person alluded to by Martial, ii* epig« 
83. iii. ep. 85. 
I ™ Maru ziv. epig. 68* 

^ Sulpiu Sever. Hist. Eocles. i« 62. 

^ o For speaking disrespectfully of his absent master, Pe« 
' tron. Sat. ; for no reason but his lady^s will, Juven. Sat* vw 
T- 129.^3. 
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f xeeutioners of their fellaws ;* and we do nol 
discorer any v^ulation wliieh prevented or dis« 
countenanced the forcing of the victim ^s rela- 
tives or friends, to perform that horrid office. 
The master or mistress, appears to have usually 
superintended the infliction of punishment : and 
the word** " e^t," seems to have been the signal 
for releasing the sufferer. Upper servants^ had 
some power of chastising their infmors, even 
ivben the roaster was not at a distance ; and 
they carried a rod, as a mark of their authcHrity: 
Imd villieif or slaves^ in the management of es* 
tates, must have been entrusted with power to 
punish severely, in the absence of the proprie- 
tor. Puni^iments were not thought too revolt-^ 
ing spectacles to be exhibited brfore visitors : 
but these, whether from humanity or usage, in- 
terceded, and often obtained mercy for the de- 
linquents.* It is to be obs^ved, that no dis- 
tinction whatever seems to have been made, be- 
tween the modes of punishing male and female^ 
slaves ; unless in so far as regards suspension by 
the hair,«^ which could rarely be practised upon 
the former.^ 

* Apul. Metam. ^ Juven. 9at. vi. ▼. 484* 

c Amm. Blarcellin. ziv. 

d CatOy de R.R. c. 5. Even capital punishmenta by cnicifiz. 
Ion, seems to hare been inflicted, by the mUicusf on Trimai- 
ehio*s property ; Petron. Sat. 53. 

« Petron* Sat. 30-49-54. The slave, whose rescne froiii 
chastisement'is narrated in the former of those passages, is 
afterwards represented, as testifying his gratitude towards his 
deliverers, by promising to be attentive in replenishing their 
wine cups. Ibid. 31. 

f ChrysosUt. xi. p. 112-13-14. Juvenal. 

f But this punishment was further aggravated by acourg- ' 
ing. Propert. iv. £1. 7) ^* 45. 

b Besides the punishments already named, manf otiiers of 

1 
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The laws which abolished the master^s power 
of life and death, appear to have b^en obeyed 
with great reluctance ;"*■ and even in their best 
shape, they were liable to be virtually defeated, 
by. an increase in the amount of an inferior 
chastisement. Besides, the protection of slaves 
from undue severity, which was the object of 
Augustus in establishing the slave-court of the 
Praefectus, could not be fully insured ; because 
a master, conscious of cruelty, might prevent his 
ill-treated slave from going to seek redress ; for 
it was necessary, that the complainant should 
appear personally at the tribunal-^and this de- 
fect, great as it was, remailied^ long without a 
proper remedy. 

Slaves had various rewards for good conduct, 
held out to them by their masters. The chief of 
these was manumission ;^ and next, promotion to a 
better situation in their owner^s service, as to the 
place of steward^ or bailiff, [yillicu8'\or to that of 
superintendant or master, [magisterY of a set 
or gang of their fellow-slaves. Gladiators, who 
had deserved it on account of their gallantry, 
received a discharge, or exemption [mi^sio] from 
future combat, which was conferred by the sym« 

the most cruel descriptions are mentioned by the following 
authors : Plautos, Asinar. iii. 2 ; Tertullian, de pallio. in fin. 
Apuleius [Metam. viii.] tells of a monster, by whose order, a 
slave was rubbed over with honey, and then exposed to be 
devoured by ants ; and something of the same horrid stamp 
is aUuded to by Aristophanes, Pint. 

* See note 66. b See chap. iv. 

e We learn from the dramatic writers, that liberty was of. 
ten promised, for services which were far from praise-wor. 
thy. 

d The viUicu8 of Horace (i. £p. 14, ▼. U) had been a m«f • 
drudge, [mediiutinus.1 

« Varro, de £. A. i. 17 ; Colum. 1 8-9. 

I 
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bol of a rod or wooden foil, [rudU]. By tbis 
form, a hired swordsman got wholly rid of hift 
engagement ; but a slave was merely protected 
from being again sent into the arena. To en- 
courage slaves to be attentive to their owners* 
interests, they were frequently allowed to keep 
a share of the profits derived from any business 
in which they were engaged ; and sometimes, 
in acknowledgment of special services, they re- 
ceived from their master, or from strangers with 
his leaver money, which they employed to their 
own advantage. The chief or favourite domes- 
tics of the rich and great, often received bribes 
or vails, from parasites* and others who paid 
court to their masters ; and it is fair to presume, 
that the slaves who took charge of invitations 
[vocatores] in such households, made more than 
any^ of their fellows. Such separate funds, call- 
ed peculium^ seem to have been very generally 
possessed by slaves ; mere laborers were, proba- 
bly, the oidy class of bondsmen who did not en- 
joy this privilege. Although ^epeculium was, 
by law, the property*^ of the master, who might 
resume it at pleasure, and to whom it reverted 
after the slaveys death ; indulgent persons*^ suf- 
fered it to remain so completely at the slave'^s 

> Juven. Sat. iii. ▼. 184 to 189. 

^ The vocatores of the Emperor Caligula, got £1,614. lis. 
8d. for a single invitation to supper at the Imperial table* 
Sueton. Calig. 39 ; and the sale of invitations was practised 
many ages after. Amm. Marcellin. ziii. ; where nomendam 
teres is the title given to those venders of their ma8ter*s ho8« 
pitalitf. 

c Seneca, de benef. vii. 4 : 1. peculii est 4, pr. 1. non sta- 
tim 8, 1. pecolium et ex eo 39, 1. peculium nascitar 40, L non 
solum id 49, tit. de pecolio 1, D. zv. 

d Plin. epist* 
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1, that he might bequeath it by will, or 
with it his freedom from themselves. 

Slaves were forbidden to participate in few* of 

e public diversions ; while their solace and 
usement were particularly studied, in cele- 
ting certain festivals, partly of a national, 

d partly of a domestic character. On all such 
ions, various indulgences were granted to 

e slave population, of the same kind with those 
ihcoorded at the Saturnalia, but in a less degree, 
rhe feast in honor of Saturn^ was meant to ex- 
^bit a temporary revival of the golden age, and 
the primitive equality of mankind ; but it was 
carried further in respect to slaveis ; they were 
not merely allowed to enjoy a respite from la- 
bor and restraint, but were treated like mas- 
ters,^ their own lords acting, in some things, as 
their servants. They had perfect licence to say 
what they pleased,^ without risk of chastisement; 
they feasted at their master^s® table^ while he 
waited upon them ; they were indulged in gam- 
bols of all sorts, denied them at other seasons ; 
and there was a suspension, not merely of domes- 
tic control, but of public subordination. Slaves 
wore the robe of freemen; elected^ mock ma- 

a See chap. iii. ^ See note 67* 

^ Seneca, ep. 47* Justin, zliii. 1. 

^ Horace (ii. Sat. 7) v* 4, 5) mentions the liberty of De- 
cember, to irhich Martial aUo is supposed to allude, (xiv. 
cpg* 79 ;) but we may notice, that in this epigram, he speaks 
of his slaves being safe for five days only, while in another 
place, (xiy. ep. 72)) he assigns seven days to the SaiumalUu 

« Anson. deFer. Rom. ii. 15. Even the Emperor Lucius 
Venis, '* vemat in triclinium Satumalibiu el diebtufetHs Mm* 
fer admitkbai.** Capitolin. vit. Ver. 

f May not we imdentand so from Senecai epist 47 ? 
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gistrates, it is supposed, and struck medals* 
commemoration of their festivities. The fesi 
ral of the Matronalia^ inMarch, was another ii 
which great liberties were allowed to slaves 
who were then waited upon by their mistri 
The feast of the Populifugiay celebrated on 
Nones [7th] of July, down to the time of T 
jan, was instituted in memory of the deliveran 
of Rome, from a dangerous invasion of the Fi**! 
denates, by the successful stratagem of Philo ~ 
a female slave, and her companions.^ The Ides 
[13th] of August was a holiday,^ as the anni« 
versary of the birth of King Ser\'ius TuUius, 
whose mother was said to have been a slave, 
and who was supposed to have established this 
festival, in remembrance® of his origin, and for 
the enjoyment of that class from which he had 
sprung ; and on this occasion, masters^ served 
their slaves, as at the Saturnalia. The Compt* 
talia^ or feast^ in honor of the Lares ^ was cele- 
brated in the highways, upon the 2d of May, 
and gave a day of great mirth to all the servile 
population. 

Slaves never bore three names'^ like freemen, 
and usually bad but one. Owners, on first ac- 
quiring slaves, gave them what appellatives 
they thought fit : those for bought slaves being, 
most commonly, taken from the name of their 
country, or birth-place; or from the names 

a See note 68. b See note 69. 

« i^ee note 70. d See note 71* 

e Plutarch, quest. Rom. 98, and more deciiirely, Ifeftiit, 

^ Festus. 

s Macrob. Saturn, i. 7* 

^ Ad&m, Rom. Antiquit. G€nte$ et famiUm. 
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Hdefly used there ; or else from the place of pur- 
Biiase : and slaves, who had been taken in war, 
irere^nottinfirequently,named after theircaptors> 
Slaves born in their master^s house, appear, 
Minietimes, to have kept the name of one or other 
Df their parents, otherwise to have been named 
after some member of the owner^s family, or to 
kave gotten ordinary, but single Roman names. 
Occasionally, slaves got the names of their occu- 
pations; and some bondsmen got veryfanciful ap« 
peUations.'^ When slaves were obtained from a 
Roman owner of distinction, they had a sort of 
patronymic, borrowed from his name, added to 
their own : thus, the slaves left to Augustus by 
Maecenas, were all called Miscenatiani.^ A 
master might change the name of his slave, 
when he pleased: but Christian names were 
probably excepted. The Romans do not appear 
to have forbidden the use of any individual ap- 
pellatives to slaves, in the same manner as the 
Athenians^ prohibited the honored names of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, to be given to any 
bat freemen : imless we ought to take into ac- 
count a partial and temporary interdiction of 
the name of Geta, by Caracalla.^^ 

• Dio. zxziz. 

b Such as £r(M, or Pseeas ; or the names of the winds, ap- 
plied to runners ; or Scyll.a and Polyphemus, assigned to gi- 
gintic slaves. Mart, vii. epig. 37* 

c A MaeenaHanua is to be found in Oori, (Monumentum 
libertur. et servor. Livis, inscr. 90 ;) and we may infer, that 
particular value was, in some respects, set upon a slave who 
had been ** rwn de piebe dom^^ fMO onaarm V9ma eaUuim,**. 
Jtfart. vi. epig. 29, v. 1. . . 

A Potter's Antiquit. of Oreece. 

• Caracalla, after the murder of his brother, forbade the 
iatroduction of the name of Oeta, on the stage, or in tesu- 
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cSIa,yes were variously dassed, both at h 
and abroad : sometimes by thdr color* and 
tion ; at others, by color^ and age ; or by 
alone ;® and not oiily laborers, but domesti' 
were very cominoply divided into companies, orj 
sets of ten,^ [decurue] ; none of which modes 
.of arrangement, except the first, would secuit 
parents and children, or other relatives, the plea^ 
sare of mutual society. It was customary of 
old, to assemble the whole household every 
^orning and evening, for the purpose of making 
obeisance to their lord ; but the vast increase | 
in the numberbf domestics, having probably ren- 
dered this ceremony too troublesome, it went 
out of general fashion before the age of Galba ; 
although he® still caused it to be observed in 
his establishment. 

There was no lawful matrimony' among 
slaves ; but they formed unions resembling that 
relation. The marriage of free citizens was dis- 
soluble at pleasure : and that of slaves was not 
more permanent. A master might forbid his 
slaves to marry ; and might separate the spouses, 
when he chose : while it was competent for him, 
on the other hand, to unite his slaves according 

ments. (Dio. Izzrii.) Bat the regulation was, apparently, 
confined to those two oases ; and was not of a nature likely 
to suTiye the power of its author, 

• Seneca, ep. 95. 

>> Id. de brerit. Tit. 12. 

c Amm. Maroellin. ziV. Tadt. Ann. it. Lvcan sup- 
poses them arranged according to age and sanguU^ whidi 
seems to mean nation, rather Uian family. PharsaKa. 

^ Cdumelk, i. 0. Petron. Sat. 47, where the 40th ifecii- 
ria^ in a household, is alluded to. 

« Sueton. Oalb. 4» 

f See chap, iii 
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i¥> Us win.* There can be no donbt, that pro* 
' prietors^ who were anxions to have their slaves 
> multiplied by propagation, wonld be ready to 
I enooarage their bondswonden to form steady at- 
^tachments to individual slaves, of dther their 
rown or a neighbour'^s household : although they 
» night feel indisposed to let connectionis subsists 
wiiich had not been productive of issue. Unions 
^-of slaves, [coniubernia^] were certainly fre^ 
qneitt, considering ikeir situation ; ^s is satis- 
ftctorily proved by the number of inscriptions,^ 
in which lliose ar6 recorded ; and we learn, from 
the same source, amongst others, that tibiey were 
often prodlictive of much happiness. Masters 
who were not desirous of having slaves bom 
at home, considering them dearer than those 
imported, did not su^r, or at least did not pro- 
mote, any lasting intercourse between their male 
and female slaves. Cato the Censor^ went be- 
yond this, and parsimoniously taxed the amours 
of his slaves, while he confined them within his 
housdiold. Yet^ breeding slaves was thought 
{Mudetit, in all cases, by Columella,^ who pro- 
poses that rewards, or even freedom, should be 
given to the mother of more than three slave chil- 
dren. Varro^ is in favor of encouraging propaga- 
tion, among slaveshepherds: andCorndiusNepos' 
remarks, as a proof of Atticus^ economy, that 
he had many home-born slaves, [vemai]. With 



• The reader, who is earionui to lee the prindples 
whidi maiteramade up slaTfr^matchefl, may consult Colomel 
hi, zii. 1, pr. 

b See Oroter, Mnratori, Fabretti, Reinesins. 
c See note 72* d de K. R. L 8. 

• de R. R. 
' wiu T. Pompon. Attidi IS. 
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regard, however, to the vemiBot Attieus; it 
must be obsenred, that they were not oommoB 
laborers, but artificers, [artificeSf] who ccrald 
not have been bought ready instructed, except 
at high prices. 

The number of home-bom slaves in tibia irhole 
servile classes, has not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined, by the writers who have treated of an- 
cient population. Hume^ uses the ingenious ar- 
gument, that the word for a home-bred slave, 
\vernaj'] having no correlative term, bondsmen 
of that description must have been few, and were 
exceptions to the general rule. But it would ap- 
pear> that in legal phraseology,^ emptxMt (boug^ht 
slave,) and in common language, venalia^^ (ve- 
nal slave,) or emptusy or emtitiuSf were em- 
ployed as proper correlatives to verna. The 
absolute number of vernis wias by no means in- 
considerable ; several of them were in most 
households, and also upon some rural estates, if 
we may give weight to the manner in which 
they are mentioned both in law, and by classical 
authors, and to the evidence of inscriptions. At 
the same time, it appears, in contradiction to 
Mr. Wallace^s view,^ that their relative number 
was fieu* inferior to that of the imported slaves, 
who came in multitudes from all parts of the 
world. 

The proportion between the sexes, which 
forms the most important point in this question, 
has not been ascertained; but we may ap* 

• Polit. disc X. 

t> { huic 30, tit. de legatis 20, Inst. ii. 

• V§nali$ was eqaivalent to novUku^ QuintU. Inst. orat. 
^ii. 2. For emtUku opposed to domi naius, see Peiran. Sat 4J, 

d Dissert, on the Numbers of Mankind. 
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proaeh towards fixing it, with reference to cer- 
tain classes. Female riaves were not bought^ for 
tiie sole purpose of breeding;'^ and were always 
fiir inferior, iii price, to males,^ which would not 
have been the case, had propagation been the 
chief mode of recruiting the numbers of the ser- 
vile ranks. The female verms would, probably, 
be at least equal to the males, although, were 
the births on Trimalchio^s^ estate to be taken as 
a fiiir specimen, the males would be one-fourth 
in excess. Among ordinary agricultural labor- 
era, there were very few, if any females ; therie 
is. no name for a female fossor ; and the men 
who lived in ergastula^ could rarely, if ever, 
have wives. Women were not so well calcu- 
lated for the hard work of cultivation ; and we 
find no allusions to their being so employed, 
or being imported with that view ; therefore, the 
wives of overseers and shepherds, with their, fe- 
male children, and a few spinners, are the only 
women who can be ranked, with certainty, as 
rustic slaves.^ Among slaves of luxury, and 
those engaged in domestic service and manu&c- 
ture, we meet more frequently with women, but 
still in much smaller number than men ; except 
in .so far as regards the dancers, singers, musi- 
cians, and stage performers, of whom there may 
have been more females than males. The per- 
sonal attendants of their masters were not all 
men ; but neither were those of ladies exclusively 
women. Women alone were employed in spia- 

• 1. andUaram 27, tit. de hereditatit petitioce 3, D. t. 
b See chap. vii. 

e Petnm. Sat. 63, where the birthi, upon the proNinifli CfNiM-* 
mnn, are stated to be forty boys, and thirty girls. 
d See the Rei RusticiB Scriptores. 
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ning ; but men were, as often as tbey, engaged^ 
in weaving ; and were much more freqneaitijr : 
tbe operatives, in other branches. As househ<rid 
servants, too, the males greatly exceeded the fe- 
males ; which the list of their titles^ will in some 
measure testify. 

In what regards household and personal ser- 
vants, and domestic artisans, we may further 
refer to a very curious and authentic source of 
information, which seems to have been hitherto 
overlooked — the family tombs of the Romans. 
The sepulchre of the freedmen and slaves of 
Livia, the daughter of Augustus, (as described 
by Gori,) is that of which we, at pres^it, know 
most.^ If we take the numbers of those who 
iq[>pear, from their names, to have been together 
in the household of Livia, we find a proportion 
of more than two females to three males. The 
comparative number of women would, however, 
be greater, in the house of a lady, than in that 
of a man of rank ; and this preponderance af- 
fects the general numbers in the monument. Of 
rather more than 550 names preserved, the fe- 
male exceed 150, which would allow a little 
above one woman to three men ; and hence we 
may estimate, that the usual proportion of fe- 
males to males, in domestic employments, did not 
exceed one to three.^ Some other monumental 
inscriptions might seem to furnish grounds for 
supposing, that male and female domestics were 
more nearly equal in number ; but we ought not 

• See the list in diap. tI. 

b Oon, monumentum siye oolomlianam libertor. et Mr- 
vox, LIvie Aiigutt»>et CMMurum, Roms^&o. FlorentliB^ 1727* 
6ee note 73. 

« See uote 74. 
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to give mticli weight to the evidence of those 
detached remains, till we can ascertain the rela-* 
•tive circumstances connected with them. 

The conduct of Roman masters^.towards their 
slaveeu cannot be justly characterised, without 
reference to the severed stages of society. In 
the earlier times of the Republic, while wealth 
was neither abundant, nor unequally diffused, 
masters who cultivated their own small farms, 
treated their slaves almost as companions.* They 
shared the same toil, and the same repast; and 
we sffe told, that kindness, not severity, was the 
means used for securing good conduct^ Male 
domestics were few, and no distinction was made 
between them and then* rustic fellows. Perhaps, 
poMcy in part dictated so mild usage ; for slaves 
then consisted, chiefly, of captives belonging to 
territories a few miles only from Rome, who, if 
not made tolerably comfortable, must, in order 
to prevent their escape, have been kept under ^ 
degree of restraint, which would render them 
less useful. Or possibly, (as Denina^ supposes,) 
masters remembered, that, in the course of fre* 
quent wars between neighbours,' each individual 
ran the risk of being, at some time, made a slave. 
The same sort of simplicity was to be found 
much later, among proprietors of limited estates, 
or tenants of small forms. But where extensive 
possessions were held by owners who resided in 
town, and left the management of their rural 

• Plutarch, vit. CSoriolan. 

b Seneca, epist. 47. 

B^YoluzioQi d'Italia> i. 9. 

^ See note 75. Columella (i. 8) adTiaes moh penont to 
enooQTugt their steward, by admittlDg him to th«ir table oa 
h^dayis 
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to oib«r8» a change A>r the worse took 
place, in the treatment of their slaves. The agri- 
cultural laborers were caused to work in irons, 
imd were locked up at night in workhouses* * 
while household slaves were taught, what an iiw 
terval there was, betwixt them and their mas- ' 
ters ; besides, the vast numbers of slaves ac- 
quired by the luxurious, prevented them from 
being objects of much interest to their lords. 
Masters then considered, generally, that there 
was nothing* which they might not do to their 
slaves, and that great severity towards them» was 
necessary to keep them in complete subjection ; 
and even good*natured masters thought some- 
times, that their own easy temper produced 
carelessness in their domestics. Slaves were 
spoken of as mere animals; and valued only 
in so far as they represented money .^ Hor- 
tensius, we are told, cared less for the health 
of his slaves than of his fish. And it was a 
question put for ingenious disputation, whether, 
in order to lighten a vessel in a storm, one 
should sacrifice a valuable horse, or a worthless 
slave.^ £ven Cicero speaks of his own regret, 
for the death of a favorite and gifted domes- 
tic, being greater than he ought to have felt for 
a slave I Varro^ is said to have written a sati- 
rical treatise (called Marcipor) upon slavery, 
praising, probably, the old system of kind us- 
age, in comparison with the tyranny more re- 
cently exercised towards bondsmen ; but, unfor- 

* ^* In iervum domino nihil non liare,^^ M. Seneca, control. 
▼. 34 ; Seneca, de clement, i. 18, epiBt. 47 ; I^n&t. ad Ter- 
«iit. Andr. I. 1 ; Atbeottus deipn. vu 

b See note 7S. c cic deOff. 

' Noniui { Turneb. adyert. Xzir. 46. 
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fmiately, tlie work is not. in existence. Cicero 
Idls OS,* that some considered, slaves ought to 
be treated, in a measure, like hired freemen : and 
Horace^ commends the master who could par- 
don his offending slaves ; hut such views were, 
then, far from universal. Somewhat later, Se* 
neca^ recommends mildness towards slaves ; the 
younger Fliny^ treated his with the utmost 
kindness : and Plutarch® assures us, that he 
himself found, his own slaves did better under a 
system of lenity and pardon, than one of punish- 
ment. Instances of great cruelty are, no doubt, 
frequently to be found ; but they must have been 
thought worthy of blame, by great part of the 
superior and educated orders ; or else satirists' 
would not have lashed tyrannical masters.^ Yet, 
so late as the reign of Hadrian,^ we find in- 
dications of suicide being not uncommon among 
slaves, which cannot be attributed to any other 
cause than their misery, when not to insanity. 
Sometimes, the utmost familiarity^ was per- 

« De Off. i. 13 ; but, probably, few of the ancients were 
ready to adopt Chrysippus* definition of a slave, ** perp^t 
tuus mercenariuSf^* Seneca^ de beaef* iii« 22* 

b ii. Ep. 2, ▼. 133-4, 

* Vid. Senece, opera, pasainit but particularly the 47th 
Bpistle, which contains a beautiful moral lecture upon the 
duties of a master towards his slaves. 

d Till. Epist 16, (169,) etalib. 

* Plut. de ira. Yet he sometimes caused hh offendln|p 
slaves to be flogged. A. Gell. i. 26, (ult.) 

f Jurenal, Persius, and Alartial. 9 See note 77* 

^ See chap, vii., and edict, perpet. Hadr. 1. 6. It is true, 

that Justinian has admitted this law into the Pigest, (1. 

Labeo 1, tit. deiEdil.£d. 1, D. xxi.) but, so much had been 

previously done, to improve the state of slaves, that the rule 

may have been preserved, with reference to cases of mental 

derangement proceeding from other sources* 

i Vid. Plauti Comced. pattim* 

1 



\ 
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mitiad betvreen bondsmen and ib&r lords^ but 
wsis qualified by apprdiension of vengeance for 
offence. Certain descriptions of slaves appear 
to have been privileged, as to the confidence of 
the family. Nurses, in particular, were so si- 
tuated, as we find in the purely Roman play of 
Octavia,* where each of the superior female 
characters^ makes a cai^fidante of her nurse. 
Home-bom slaves were commonly the most iiL. 
dulged,® which was often the reason of their 
being spoiled for the service of any but their 
original master, while to him they were a 
source either of amusement or of annoyance, 
from the extent to which their petulance was 
carried; and they were, therefore, but little es- 
teemed in general. Cato^s wife^ was anxious, 
thatt her children and the home-born slaves 
should be on good terms, for which reason, she 
gave suck to tibe in&nt verme. Captives taken 
m war are said to have been better treated® than 
other slaves, from compassion to their hard fiite. 
Slaves holding higher situations at the unoccu- 
pied villas of the rich, had more enjoyment^ 
than their masters in those magnificent abodes ; 
and the bailifis^ upon minor farms, were in pos- 
session of many comforts not within the reach 
of others. 

The last years of the Commonwealth were, 
in so far as concerned laws, probably, the most 

* Doubtfully ascribed to Seneca. 
^ Octavia et Poppsea. 

c Tibull. i. £1. 6, t. 26-6. Hor. ii. Sat. 6, r. 66-7* 
d Plutarch, yit. Cat. « Plant. Captir. 

t Slart. X. Epig. 30, ▼. 28-9. 

ff Althmigh their tastes made tbem prefer Rome. Hor. i* 
£p. I4j ad TilHcnm. 
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nt&vorable to slaves* Liberty would have 
teexL thought infringed^ by restraints upon the 
idministration of property, and domestic con- 
iems ; and no general feeling existed, to au- 
thorise any exertion of the censorian power, 
br the repression of tyranny over bondsmen. 
But, after the fall of the Republic, a sense of 
pstice or humanity in the breast of a despotic 
pince, could at once command* relirf to the 
siav^i of his subjects ; and we have seen the 
principal decrees issued by various Emperors, 
to abridge the too great power of masters, and 
to raise slaves above the level of insentient crea- 
tures. The effect of Christianity, in meliorating 
the usage of slaves, although not sudden, was 
material. The Church openly condemned the 
kurbarous treatment of that class. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, in the close of the second cen- 
tury, forbade the bishop to accept the oblations 
of cruel and sanguinary^ masters. At last, Jus- 
tinian*^ did most, to encourage improvement of 
the condition of bondsmen, and to promote the 
ultimate extinction of slavery. What he had 
b^un was not followed up, however, by his 
successors; and servitude, under different forms, 
remained in Italy, as in the rest of Europe, 
throughout the middle ages.^ 

» ^ That the condition of a slaye is better under an arbi- 
tnry than under a free government, is, I believe, supported 
by the history of all ages and nations,*' says Smith, Wealth 
of Nations, iv. 7* 

^ ** Qui /ante, v^beribu8f aeerbo dominattiy familiam mam 
vegareni^** constit. Apostol* iv. 

I c Gibbon says of slavery, *^ Bat the hardships of this de« 

pendant state were continually diminiKhed, by the influence 

L of government and religion ;" and of Justinian, *' The spi« 

rit of his laws promoted the extinction of domestic servi* 

tude," Hist. Rom. £mp» chap. zUv. 

<> See note 78. 
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CHAP. VI, 

OCCUPATIONS OF SLAVES. 

The occupations of slaves fonn that branck 
of their history which has been the most fully 
illustrated. Pignorius* and Popma,^ in giving 
very minute details respecting the titles and 
duties of slaves, have left little for us to do, but 
to pres^nt the reader with a catalogue, drawn 
chiefly from their works, (although somewhat 
differently arranged,) and to offer some remarks 
upon particular points. 

The first division of slaves is into public and 
private: under the former are included, all those 
who were the property of the state, or of public 
bodies,^ with such of those belonging to the Prince 
as were employed in public situations, and aot at- 
tached to his household or his private estate. 
Public sl^aves were either reserved from among 
captives taken in war, or were acquired by pur- 
chase, or by other civil mode?. Those of an in- 
ferior description were chiefly engaged, as rowers 
on board ships of war, or in the erection and repair 
of national works. Those of a higher order weie 
employed to take charge of public buildings,^ 

* .PignoriDS, de servis. 

^ ^opma, de operis serroruin. 

*^ States and proviDces held slave-property, (1. in tanttim 
$j § uuiversitatis 1, tit. de remm divis. et qualit. 8, D. i«) 
at did municipiay collegia, decuricgy &c. ; I. si quis 25, § servuf 
1, lit. de adquir. vel omitt. heredit. 2, D. xziz. 
{. <^ We find a pvblivs serttis residing in the Temple of Vesta, 
at Bene, ap|.arexitly as the keeper. Tacit, tiist. i. 43. 
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and other property of the state; to attend upon 
■lagistrates and priests, and to discharge various 
^inferior duties in. the several departments to 
, which they were assigned. Some were lictors,* 
and others took charge of the prisons.^ Public 
executioners were slaves :^ the one who refused 
to put Marius to death, at Mintumae, was a 
Cimbrian, formerly captured by him in his bril- 
liant days. The Triumviri Nocturni^ who 
watched against fires by night, had many slaves 
imder their orders.^ Among other magistrates, 
the ^diles^ and Quaestors' had the greatest num- 
ber of slaves at their command. The Martiales 
Larinates were public slaves dedicated to Mars. 
Public daves performed^ certain functions in the 
business of a triumph ; and the aqueducts which 
'supplied Rome, were taken charge of by water- 
men, [crgt^ani,] who belonged to the public.^ 
Pensil slaves,^ [servi pcence^l of whom we have 
bad occasion to speak already, were set to la- 
bor, on the highways, or as scavengers in towns, 
l&c. 

Private slaves were temporarily classed under 
Ihe heads of Rustic and Urban, (or domestic,) 
according to the fact of their serving on the 

a Petron. Sat. 

b PUn. z. ep. SO^l, (Traj. xiz. sz. 236-70 

c Middleton, in his life of Cicero, (sect. 1,) statef a plau- 
sible doubt regarding the truth of this story ; but it is enough 
for OS, at present, that the facts might have occurred^ 

d 1. apod 1, tiu de Off. Pnef. VigiL 15, D. i, 

• A. Gell. aiii. 13. ' Ibid. 

s JuTen. Sat. x. ▼. 41, 42. 

^ Augustus gave to the state, for this purpose, a set of 
^slaves that had been left to him by Agrippa. 

i 8ee chap. ii. Plin. z. ep. 81, 32, (Traj. zzzi. zzzii. 
24^.9.) 

K 
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lands of tbeir' master, or in his InMise, w1i«thel 
that was a town residence, or a yilla ; so that 
they were distinguished, hj the natare of tiieir 
occupations,* rather than by the place where 
they acted. Sometimes, the duties of these 
classes were mixed ;^ and slaves were remoyed 
from the one to the other, as suited the conve- 
nience of the master ;^ and we find also, that a 
single slave sometimes discharged a plurality ot 
functions,^ known under separate denomina^ 
tions. 

Slaves, whether public or private, were also 
divided into ordinary,^ [ordinarii^'] and yicari« 
ous,^ [tTibam] ; the former being the immediate 
property of their master, and the latter forming 
part of the pectUia of other slaves. Sometimes 
ordinarii are put in opposition to mediastinif 
[drudges] ;^ and then the former term denotes 
superiority to this meaner class. 

* 1. cam qiuereretur 60, § serris et anoillis 1 ; 1« servii 
urbanis 99, pr. tit. de legat. 3, D. xxxiu ; 1. urbana familia 
1(>6, pr. tit. de verbor. signif. 16, D. L. 

b Pliny the younger, writing to a friend, daring a basy 
vintage, mentions, that his urban slaves, " nunc ruttieit 
prasunt^^* ix. ep, 20, (1970 

c The full powers of slave-owners in this respect, are ex- 
plained in the Edict of Theoderic, cap. 142. 

^ Petron. Sat. ; Juven. Sat. v. v. 52. 

® 1. si servus 17 ; 1* hinc quaritur 19, pr. tit. de pecol. 1, 
D. XV. 

^ Ibid, and 1. cui consequens 18, eod. tit. ; 1. proeuratoris 
5, § si vicarias ], tit. de tributor. act. 4, D. xiv. 

8 J. item 15, § icaque 44, tit. de injur. 10> D. zlvii. where 
the term qualit^iualis, seems to be nearly equimleat to iii#ift. 
a#^tfttf#. 
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I. 

Rl»TIC SLAVES. 



} 



hilnrilliciis • 

IgricoU 

^OMor • 

^fritOTp vel 

Sartor 

!)ccator 

Inncator 

Intor 

^ngarins • 

iessor 

K61itor • 

l^nntor , 

^tndemiator^ vel 

^indemitor 

DKvitor 

Japnlator 

Pattitor • 

^fondator • 

^<eiU8ectory vel 

^ttoiseca 

*nr. ab hortornm culttura 

Sortulanos « 

Mitor 

t*opiaria8 « 

i^iridiariuB 



5 



Utuarins 

falictarias , 

^pariua • 

•aitor 

^lio, vel 

^pilio 

nnricarins 

Ponjor ovium , 

^prarius 

^ecori prafectus, vel 

I^Moris magister 

lottos armenti, vel 

^Mtor umentoram 



Steward, overseer, or bailiff. 

{Wife qfdo.) 
Under steward, &c. 
Cultivator, or agricultural laborer. 
Digger. 

Hoer, or harrower. 

Ditto, or ditto, or clodbreaker. 

Weeder, 

Ploughman, or tiller. 

Ditto, or ox-driver. ' 

Reaper. 

Miller, or grinder. 

Vine-dresser. 

Vintager. 

Dresser of olive trees. 
Spoon or ladle-man, (for oil.) 
Pruner. 
Leaf-stripper. 

Mower, or hay-cutter. 

Gardener. 

Ditto. 

Herb-man, or kitchen gardener. 

Hedge and tree clipper. 

Lawn (or green walk) keeper. 

Forester, rather park-keeper or 

ranger. 
Keeper of osier-grounds. 
Wolf-killer. 
Herdsman of any. description. 

Shepherd. 

Wether-herd. 
Sheep-shearer. 
Goat-herd. 

^ Chief herdsman* 
\ Neat<herd« 



} 



{ 



{ 
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Saperjttmentariut 
Biibnlcus, vei 
Bubsequa 
Porculator, vet 
Porcarioi 
Sttbulcui 






Keeper of working cattle^ 
Ox-driveri or herdsman. 

S wi ne» lierda 

Ditto, (for yoang pi^t.) 
Horte-herd. ' 



II. 



RUSTIC, OR URBAN SLAVES, 

{aeeording to circumttaneei,) 



Venator 

Vestigator • 

Indagator 

Alator 

Anoeps 

Piscator, vel 

Piscatui praepositus 

Agitator • 

Epistates 

Ergaiitulas, vel 

Ergastalariua 

Exactor operum 

3Ionitor 

LorariuB 

Serv. fomacarins 

Gallinarios • 

Aviarins 



Hunter. 

Game finder, or tracker. \ ^^^' 
Pitto, or toil setter. . | ^fk-p- 

Game-driver, or chaser. 

Fowler. 
) Fisherman. 
3 Chief ditto. 

Driver, of variotis descriptions* 

Superintendatit. 

f Work.hodse master. 

Taskmaster. 

Ditto. 

Soourger. 

Furnace, oreA, or kiln man* 

Hen or poultry keeper. 

Aviary keeper. 



Curator, vel ) an8emm,tur.Keeper, or feeder of geese^ thrush- 
S donim, &C. es, &c. &c 



Pastor 

Altiliarius, vel 
Fartor 

Alansuetariu?, vel 
Domitor 
Ursarius • 

Asinarius • 
iVluIio 
Carnioarius 
Bastemarius 
Cisiarius 
Junctor 



y Bird fattener, or crammer. 



> Tamer, or breaker of wild animalst 

Bearward. 

Ass keeper, or driver. 
Muleteer. 
Wain-driver. 

Driver of haeiema, (a sort of mr.) 
Ditto of dsttim, (a sort of g'g.) 
. Yoker, or groom. 



ito 



Eqnitius 

Eqaonim iiiagitt^,'iMf 

— ^ — custos . 

Apaoyvel 

Bcrator 

Serv. acoracanis 

Aqnarias • 

If ifiiflter' fontanns 



- Hone keeper, or groom. 



Dog, or kennel keeper. 
Watermanager. 
Fountain man. 



^^"Si SjMriL^*}**'«8*' «' """^ «•"**•'• 



URBAN SLAVES. 



Coquus 

lArchimagims • 
Pnhnentariiu 
vSahnentariua 
Offarins 
IBolciarias • 
ILactarins . 
PomarSus • 



Pittor, vel 
Pintor 

{Panieoelaria) 
Focarias ' 

{Foearid) 
CellaniLi 
Poeaouwius • 

( — <«) 

Coiidns • 

Promna • 



Procarator 

Ifoiisn pnepoiitiifl 

Obeonator 

Serr. tridiniarit,* vei 

^ Serf, tridiniarhis 



Household Slaves* 



Cook. 

Chief do. 

Pottage-makbr. 

PidOer. 

Pastry-cook. 

Confectioner. 

Milk-dresser, or dairyman. 

Fruit-dresaer. 

Cake*baker. 

I Baker. 

[Female do*) 
Fire boy. 

{Fwe gWl) 
Pantry-keeper. 
Store-keeper. 
{Female do,) 
Store-keeper, or Imtler. 
f Butler, or senrer of pantry and 
\ cellar. 
Caterer. 
Table-steward. 
Orderer of bill of fare. 



rBanqneting-jroom slAves. 



« For the number of the tend iridOHlara, and the fariety of their 
cupstiflns s tUL Lucan, FhanaL x. 



IM 



TriclinUurdiA, vtl 
ArehitridiniuB 
Leotistemiator • 
H ense detcnor 

Stroctor • « 

Calator, te/ 
IiiTitator 
Vocator« 
Infertor 

Frng^itator 
Scissor^ vel 
Gazptor^ vel 
Cheironomontar ^ 
Biribitor • • 

Ministrator 
Minister • 
Pocillator 

{Serva ad epathos) ^ 
Dintariiu, vel 
Zntarius 

CustoB • • 

Ostiariusy vei 
Janitor 

(OsHaria^^ vel 

Janiiruf) 
VelariuA 
Atriensis, vW 
Atrarius 

^dituiis • • 

Scoparias 
Mediastinos 
Supellecticarius, vel 
Serv. a supellectili 
Corinthiarias, vel 
Serv. a Corinthis 
Argento prspositus 
Auro pnepbsittts • 



I Chief of d0- . 

Couch.spraader« 
Tal»le*wiper; 

{Arranger of diihes^oror^Miieiit^ 
confectioner* 

llirriter. 

Do. or iominoner^ or «9iioii<ic«v* 
Server. 

X Taster. 



} 



Csrrer* 



Distributor. 
Server, or waiter. 
Do. (or servant generally.) 
Cup-bearer. 
(Female do,) 

I AttendUnt at meals. 

' Watchman. 

I Porter, or door Jceeper« 

I (Female do,) 

Curtain, or hanging-keeper. 
X HaU.ikeeper,orhall-«laveg8iMnitt7. 

fiouae-cleaner* 

Sweeper. 

Do. or drudge generally. 

I Fumiture-keeper. 

i Keeper of brazen vasesy Acs* 

Silver-plate keeper. 
Gold-plate keeper. 



a NomenOaior, (of wbom ekewhere) U symetiiasf ttied for 
Amm. Marcellin. ^. 

b See note 7ft. e See note M. d See note 81. 

e S(. John, chap, xviii. r. 16-17 ; but aa tKii teew the Mia authority ftr 
a female beiligiMt't»]i0eptl^<loor« mafnot the ciutombc entiielj eut* 
ern? 
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8. 

Personal AUendanis* 



Cabicularins 



Silentiariot • 

Benr. ad Bomnaiii • 
Qaietis minister « 
IMneator 
Pomacator 
t^ngaentaiina • 

Unctor 

{Unarue) 
^ipihis, vd 
Alipilarius 
Tonsnr 

(Tofulruf) 
Ornator • 

(Omatrix >) 

( atvtuio) 

( — :- aurtcriZtfj vd 

" ad aurtciJa) 
Cinerarius 
CSniflo 
Cooneto 
Vestitor 

8enr, a Teste, vel 
Vestiarius 

( Vntiaria) 

IVetiipUca) 
Vestispicus • • 

(F(f«/i«/Nca) • 

Capsarius • 

Paer a matella • 



8enr. qui nunciabat horas Hour. caller. 



{Bedohamber slavnB, valet de cham- 
bre. 
Silence-keeper, or busbar. 
Sleep*watcber. 
Do. 

Bath -keeper, or maAauper. 
Batb .furnace beater. 
Ointment-makeri or k^per. 
Anointer. 
( Female do») 

y Hair extractor. 

Barber. 

{Female do,) 
Adomer, or hair-dreaser. 
{Female do,) 

{{female hair^dreeter m the iu^ 
tului fathion*) 

> ( Ear-ring womaru) 

Hair.car]er. 

Do. or powderer. 

Toilet slave (either male or female.) 

Dresser. 

> Wardrobe-keeper. 

(Female do») 

{Female dress^folder*) 
Dress inspector, or keeper. 

( Female do,) 
Press, or chest keeper. 
Pot de chambre boy. 



Monitor 

Fartor 

Nomendator ^ 

Asseda • • 

Circumpesytw/ 

Pedissequus 

Paer a pedibus, v^ 

*»— ad pedes 



1 



Remembrancer. 

Do. or prompter. 

Namer. 

Follower, or attendant. 

F9OUh0yf or attendant. 



a8ee note St. 



bSeenoCaSS^ 
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Anteambiilo 

(Anteambulatruf) 
Acoeraitor 
Adirersitor • 

Machaerophorus 
LampadophorUB 
Taediger 
Lecticarias * 
Cathedrariut, v^ 
Cathedralicius 
Poititor sellflB) vel 
Gestator 

Cursor b • 

Viator • 

Tabellio, vel 
Tabellarius 
Salutiger, vel 
Salutigerulus 
Serv. qui muscas fagaret 
Flabellifer 

(Fiabellifera) 
Umbrellifer < • 

( Umbrellifera) 
Sandaliger, vel 
Sandaligerulus 

{Sandaligerulay yel 

AneUla a sandaHo) 
Analecta 



{'female attendant.) 
Harbinger, or running footman. 

{Femetle harbinger,) 
Announcer of his master* 
Attendant abroad. 
Sword-bearer, or chasseur. 
Lnmp, or lantern-bearer. 
Torch-bearer. 
Litter* bearerr 

Cathedra^ or chair-bearer* 

Chairman, or sedan-bearer. 

Runner. 

Do. or messenger. 

Letter-carrier. 

Message, or compliments-bearer. 

Fly-flapper. 
Fan-bearer. 

{Female do») 
Umbrella, or parasol-bearer. 

{Female do.) 

Sandal-bearer. 



{Female do.) 
Picker up. 

3. 



Actorc 

Adjutor 
Columella, vel 
Major domus 
Tabularius, vel ' 
Calculator, vel 
Numerarius 
Ratiocinator 
Dispensator, vel 
Prorogator, vel 
Arcarius 
a See note 81 



Upper Servants. 

5 Manager, or '^ homme d^affaWei' 
generally. 
Assistant to actor. 

^ Honse-stewasd. 



} 



Accountant. 



Do. or rather auditor. 
> Keeper of household purse & stores, 
b See note 85. c See note 8& 



Tetserarius a 
Procurator 
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iSc6re or tally master, or ^«e token 
or check taker. 
Purveyor, or superintendant* 



) 8ery. valetudinarius, t»«/ > ^^ .^,1^^^^^^^^ 
Serv. ab aegris y '^ 



4. 



Nursery Stavesy and Attendants of Youth. 



Nutritor, vel 
Nutricius 

(Nuiris) 
Bajulies, vei 
^ Oerulus 

(6erii/a) 
Cunarius 

{Cunarid) 
Educator 
Pneoeptor,^titf/ 
Magister 

Padagogus 

^ Capsariut • 



! 



> Male-nurse. 

Bearer, or carrfer. 

{Female do. or tiuraerynuM) 
Rocker, or cradle boy. 

(Female rocker ^ or cradle girl.) 
Nursery tutor. 

Teacher. 






5 Do. originally attendant on young 
persons going to school* 
Satchel carrier. 



5. 



Slaves of Luxury. 

A. 

Attached to Household. 
Literary Slaves. 



Serv. a bibliotbecis. vel \ w ik«„ •«« 
a 1 -ui* *u * ijiDranan. 

Sery. a bibliotheca j 

Lector • • 

(LeetrUfJ • 

Anagnostes ^ 

Redtator 



Reader. 

{Female do.) 

{Reader, or man of learning in 
various branches. 
Reader aloud, or reciter. 



aSeenoto87. b See note 88, 

c See note 89.~In psge lOS, foot-note g» tbU U by mutake printed anag- 
itoffa. 
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Homeriito 

AretaIogut,tv/ 

Fabulator 
Actuarius 
Amanuensis, vsi 
Serv. a manu 



Mono * • 
Fatuus 

{Faiua) 
Nanus, vel^ 
Puiailio 

{JVima) 
Hermaphroditus 
Phagus, 90l 
Polyphagus 
SpadOy veie 
Eunuchus 
Scurra 
Ludio 

Delicin, tw/d 
Delicia 



(^Lanipendia) 

( Lania) 

(Lanifica) 

{Qtuuillaria) 
Teztor 

{TMirtJf) 
Linteo • 
FuUo 
Phrygio 
Sutor • 
Cerdo 
Vestificus 

( resli/ka) 
Sartor 

{SartrUp) 
Sarcinator • 

{SarcinatrUf) 
Ferrarius 



lUciter of Hoinec*i works* 
> Story-teller. 

• Journal-keeper. 

^ Secretary, clerk, or amanueTiw, 

MontUri and Bujfboni* 

Fool, or idiot. 

• Idiot. 

, (Femaie do.) 

I Dwarf. 

• {Female do.) 
9 Hermaphrodite. 

> Glutton. 

> Eunuch. 

• Buffoon. 

Do. masker, or mummer. 

i Darling; smart, prattling boy* 

Artisaru* 

• {Female vjool weigher.) 
. {Female wool dresser.) 

• {Female do. or spinner.) 

{Female spinner.) 
. Weaver. 

{Female do,) 
Linen weaver, or bleacher. 
Fuller. 
Embroiderer. 

Shoemaker, or sewer generally. 
• Cobbler. 

Dressmaker. 

{Female do.) 
Tailor. 

{Female do.) 
Mender, or patcher. 

{Female do.) 
Smith. 



a See note 90. 



b See note 91. c See note 99, 



d See note 93« 
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Tiber OArpflnteriof 

DoUarias, vel 
r SeiT. dolearis 

Oeruhu 
> Aqnarios, vel 

AquarioloSy mI 
I Boccario 

PoUinctor • 

Saooolator, tfel 

Veipillo, vel 

LectiGarlus ■ 

Ustor 



Carpenter. 
Gartwngfat. 

K Cooper* 

Porteri or carrier. 



} 



Water-carrier^ 



}' 



Anoiiiter of the dead. 

Bearer of the hier. 

Burner of the dead. 
B. 

Frequently unattached to Hotisehold. 



SciejUific Slaves and Artists. 



Medicafl* 



{Mediea) • 

{OMetrue^ yd 

dinicus • 

Chirui^s • 

Ocolarius, vel 

ab oculis 
latraliptes • 

Aliptes, vel 
Alipta 
Tractetor 

(7Vif0la/rir) • 

Magiciu puer^ 
Grammaticus • 

LUteratu8» vel 
liitterator 
Aiiti<uiarias • 

Motanus • • 

{Notaria) • 

Scriptor, vW 
Scriba 
Librarios • • 

{Libraria) 

a See note 94. 



{Pbygidan, or medical man gene- 
rally. 

}{Fetnale ffiytician^ w medUM 
aliendani,) 

I {Midmfe.) 

Phyiidan, or dinical sui^eon. 
Surgeon* 

y Ocalist. . 

Healer by ointment ^nd friction* 

y Robber with ointment. 

Shampoeen ? 

{Female do,) 
Magidan, or diyiner* 
Grammarian* 



} 



Ditto. 



Antiquary. 
Short-hand writer. 
(JFetuale do,) 

V Writer, derk, or penman. 

Book writer, or transcriber. 
{Female do.) 

b See note 9& 
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Glutinator 
Pomicator • 
Malleator 
Ornator • 
Miniculator, vei . 
Illuminator 
Pictor • 
OflBlator • 
Argentarias, « 

Vasentarius 
Faber a GoiiAU}ia 
FIgulus 
Architectus . 
Structor • 
Hifltrio 

Comoedus • 
Mimus • 

{Mima) • 

Pantomimus 
^ {Pantomima) 
Symphouiacua* 
Acroama • 
Ghoraulea • 

GithamduB, vel 
Fidicen 

(CUKaradOy rel 

Fidieina) 

{Ciiharittriaf yd 

Ptaltria) 
Tibioen 

( Tibicena) • 

Fistulator 
Uydraules, vel 
Organarius 

(Sambticina^ vel 

Sambtteiatria) 

{Tffmpanistria) 

(CroiaiistHa, rel 
Copa) 
Saltator 

{Saliatru})^ 
Funambulus, vei 
Fuiiirepus, vel 
ScboenobatM 



Glaer, or patter, (olpapprus^ Slc) 
Polisher with pomioe stone* 
Hammerer, or beater* 
Ornamenter. 

> lUumioaton' 

Painter. 

Engraver, or embosser* , 
Silversmith. 
Vesael-maker. 
Worker in brass. 
Potter, or tile-bumer. 
Architect. » 
. Builder. 
Player. 

Ditto, or comedian* 
Mimo: 

(Female do,) 
Pantomime. 

{Female dfi.) 
Singer. 
Do. 
Do. 

i Harper, or singer to the harp* 



} 



{Female do,) 



Piper. 

{Female do») 
Flute player. 

[ Water.oi|;an player, or director. 

{Female duleimer or tackbui 

player,) 
{Female drummer^ or lamdotcr- 

ine player,) 
{Female cymbal player^ €nd 

dancer.) 
Dancer. 
{Female do,) 



} 



Rope-danced. 



a See note 98. 



b See note 97* 
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Fabntrita 


. 


Wrestler. 


QladiatorA 


• » 


Gladiator, 


Arenarius 


• 


Do. 


) Auriga 


• . 


Charioteer, (in the circus.) 


I Khedarioi 


■ 


Do, 


■ 


0. 

Military Attendants. 


Anniger 


• • 


Armor-bearer. 


Oaleariat 


. 


Helmet do. 


Clavator 


• • 


Club do. 


Calob 


• 


Soldier's boy, or drudge. 


^ Cacula 


• 


Do. 



In addition to those slaves engaged in the 
various departments just named, there must 
have been a considerable number required, for 
rowing and managing the pleasure gallies of the 
rich. Horace® leads us to suppose, that vessels 
of considerable size were used for purposes of 
luxury ; and they could not be propelled in the 
ancient way, without great crews of remigea or 
rowers. Fignorius^ has assigned to slaves, the 
multifarious duties of the Imperial household ; 
but we may more safely incline to the opinion 
of others, who suppose, that the superior do- 
mestics of the Emperor^ as well as the officers 

« See note 08. 
. ^ This is not exehisiTely a military term. Hor. L Sat. 6, 
T.J 103, i« ep. 14,T. 43. Seneca, ep. 110. 

« Horace (i. Epist. 1, y. 93) tipeaks of a ^^priva trirenis,'* 
or private Tessel with three banks of oars. The bulk and 
arrangement of ancient shipa is an intricate branch of anti- 

Suities, on which the reader may consult the views of a mo- 
em marine engineer, M. Leroy, explained in bis '' Me- 
moires «ur les navires employes par les anciens." Mem. de 
TAcad. des Inscriptions, t. 3az?iii. p. 632, ei teqq, 
« De Senris. 
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who conducted the ceremonial of his emui, 
were freedmen. Some of the inferior menialst 
and part of the numerous retinue, by which 
the Emperor was followed when abroad, «t 
once for his security, and for parade, were, no 
doubt, slaves ; but the distinction between the 
establishment of the Prince, and liiat of his sub- 
jects, seems to have consisted in the attendants 
who waited upon him, being above slavery. 
The various members of the Imperial &mily 
appear to have beeu situated, in this respect, as 
any other wealthy individuals, who had freed- 
men in some of the more important places of 
their household, the rest being filled by slavies. 

Besides the occupations already enumerated, 
there were many others, in which slaves were 
employed ; but not so exclusively of freemen, 
as to enter into the foregoing catalogue. They 
were much engaged in commerce, both as retail 
dealers, and extensive merchants. Shipping 
concerns were chiefly managed by them ; and 
the trade in money, under all forms, from the 
petty loans of pawnbrokers, up to the import- 
ant transactions of bankers, [^argentariiy SfC.'] 
passed, in great measure, through the hands of 
slaves. 

As slaves were not deemed persons, in law ; 
and were hardly suffered to appear in courts of 
justice on their own behalf; we are not sur- 
prised at their being unqualified to act as ad- 
vocates, for others — even for their own mas-* 
ter* But, as freedmen^ were permitted to plead ; 
and might represent their patron, in cases where 
he would otherwise have been obliged to ap- 

A See chap* iz. 
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pear in person ; it is but fair to infer, thfft tisttoy 
'dares studied for the legal profession, wMdi 
enancipation wouM enable them to ei^ereise; 
feince, at the same time, a slave sufficiently 
learned to give advice as a chamber connsri, 
must have proved of high utility in any house- 
how.* 



CHAP. VII. 

SALE, VALtJE, AND EXPENSE OF SLAVES.^ 

PaoPBiETORs of slaves trere entitled to sell 
ihem, ivhenever they pleased, and in whatever 
manner suited their convenience ; but in the 
regular slave-market, they were generally sold 
by auction,^ which was previously notified to 
the public.^ At Rome, there were no fixed fair 
or market days,® for the sale of slaves. It 

* It is probable, that some infonnation upon this sabject, 
may be found in the foUowing work of a Roman legal anti- 
quary ; of whieh^ 1, unfortunately, know nothing bot the 
tide. Jo. Carol. Oelrichs, <' Dissertatio de serris jnrispedtis 
•t nmgistratibus apud Romanos,** Sedin. 1765. 4to. 

b In converting ancient into sterling money, Dr. Arbnth- 
Aot's tables have been followed ; although the rates given 
tbere^ are probably too low for the present time. With r*. 
ferenoe to the subject of this chapter, I am sorry that I have 
never met with two works, often quoted by foreign writers 
on antiquities ; Hamberger, de pretiis rerum ; and Jugler« 
de nundinatione servorum apud veteree liber singularis, Leips. 
1741. 

c Htrodian, ii. Plant. Stieh« 

d Plaut. MeniBoh. 

* At Athens, there was a fair or market for slarii, on the 
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went on daily, at various places in the city : 
the chief of which were, at the Campus Mar- 
tius>* (in the 9th region) ; and in the Thuscus 
Vicus, near the Temple of Castor,^ (which^stood 
in the 8th region,) where the principal slave- 
market is placed by various authors, although 
the slaves sold at the Temple of Castor^ were, 
usually, of inferior character. There were 
also separate places of sale, for females of one 
class, at the Temple of Venus,^ and in the Via 
Sacra ;® and Plutarch^ seems to indicate, that 
there was a particular forum for dwarfs and 
monsters, but does not point out its situation. 

Slave-dealing was not esteemed an honorable 
occupation, or worthy of merchants;^ but it 
was very lucrative ; and those who followed it 
[mangones^ venaliciariij cj-c] gave themselves 
sometimes the airs of consequence, trusting to 
their wealth, and means of gratifying competi- 
tors for the precious objects of their trade. One 
of those persons, Thoranius by name, was well 
known in the age of Augustus ;^ and ventured^ 
once, to behave with extreme sauciness^ to the 

first of eadi month only. Aristophanes draws a picture of 
the Athenian slav^market, [Acham. iii. 2 et 3,] which, 
if not overcharged, shews it to have been a scene of low and 
ribald buffoonery, ill according with the feelings of the poor 
, creatures who were exposed to sale. 

a iUart. iz. epig. 60 ; ii. ep. 14. The former shews, 
that slaves were sold at the septa, and the latter marks the 
propinquity of these, to known places. 

b Plaut. Curcul. iv. 1, v. 21-2. Aurel. Victor, 

c Seneca, de const, sap. 13. 

^ Plaut. Penul. i. 2, v. 52. 

e Mart. ii. epig. 63. f De curios. 

f It was distinctly separated from the superior merchan- 
dise. Seneca, de benef. iv. 13. Plaut. Trinum. ii. 2, v. 51. ' 

^ isueton. Aug. 69* > Macrob. Saturn, ii, 4. 

1 
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Emperor himself. His efFrontery, too, after 
cheating Marc Antony ^'^ has been noticed by 
several writers. The Gargilianus, celebrated. 
by Martial,^ seems to have been engaged in the 
same trade, in the reign of Domitian. 

There appear to have been as much trick and 
fraud, amongst the ancient slave-mongers,^ as 
amongst the modem horse and picture dealers : 
personal blemishes were often hidden by dress, 
and ornaments ; and false characters were fre- 
quently given, in written advertisements, or by 
die crier or auctioneer, who described the seve-- 
nd lots put up to sale. In order to deceive the 
buyers as to their strength, slaves were made to 
carry pretended weights ;^ and various artifices 
were used, to mislead in regard to their age.^ 
Slaves of beauty or rarity, were not exposed 
to the vulgar gaze, but were shewn off naked, 
to iavored customers, in a small wooden stall, 
or shew-house,^ called a catasta. Newly im- 
ported slaves usually had their feet chalked ;^ 
those from the East had also their ears bored ;^ 
and prisoners of war had a chaplet^ on their 
heads.^ Careful buyers, before concluding a 
purchase, made the slave be completely strip- 

• Plin. vii. 12. Solinus, c 5« 

>> Till. epig. 13. c Seneca, Epint. 80. 

, d Qaintil. ii. 16. « See note 99. 

t Mart. vi. epig. 29 ; and more particularly, iz. ep. 59. 
Plin. zzxv. 18. 6ueton. de lllust. Oramni. 13 ; hence, ca* 
toiius n used for a slave sold in this way, Mart. zii. 75, r. 
1, which supports the similar reading of Vitruv. viii. 4. 

f Plin. zzzv. 17-18. Ovid, i. Amor. 6, v. 64. Chalking 
the hands, as alluded to by Cicero, [ad Famil. vii. epist. 6f\ 
is thought to have been a custom among barbarian wcMneii. 
Tameb. Adv. zii. 18. 

b Juven. Sat. L v. i04* 

i Liv. V. 22* k See note 100. 
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ped,*and Examined, for wbich they ofttn called 
IB the aid of fitirgeons ;^ they also used particii«' 
kr testc,^ by which, it was supposed* they ooflU 
ascertain, wh^her the slave was sutj^t^o-epi*- 
leptic disorders. 

In later times, a deed of sale was delifered, 
by the seller, to the buyer ; by which the for* 
met transferred to the latter, his rights oTer tlie 
ifeve; and which constituted the buyer's title. Im 
tiiis deed, were embodied ajiy stipulatiDDs to 
which the parties agreed.^ The buyer, for eam«- 
ple, engaged sometimes, that the «lave «lioiild 
be manumitted, at a certain period ; or, that he 
Aould never be freed : that he should be carried 
to Asia ; or that he should never be taken out 
of Italy : and, on the other hand, the seller some- 
times bound himself to take back the slave^ and 
repay the price, in the event of the slave for- 
feiting his good character, under circumstaBces, 
to which the laws respecting warranty did not 
apply* Special security was, sometimes,* given 
for the healthiness of a slave ; although the com- 
mon law was, perhaps, sufficient to protect a pur- 
chaser, to a reasonable extent. 

The iEdiles, who superintended all markets, 
and exercised jurisdiction, in regard to every 
thing transacted there, published edicts to regu- 
late sales of all sorts, and those of slaves in par- 
ticular, as one of the most important descrip- 
tions of property. In those edicts, they, some- 

* Seneca, ep. 80* M. Seneca, i. controv. 2. Sueton. Aug* 
69. Mart. vi. epig. 82. Symmach. ii. ep. 78* Laciao,^ 
Eunuch. I 

b Claudian, in Eutrop. i. v. Sd.6« I 

c ISee note 101* 

^ See chap. iv. * Cic de Orat. Yarro, de R. R. 
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es, trenched a little upon jfcbe prtmmse i>( title 

islature; when they did .ixot declare, merelj, 
hat was received usage^ or confine their naw 
roles to matters of form : no complaint, however, 
seems to have been made of their anrogatioii 9f 
authority; and the w£dilitijan edicts obtained 
the force of laws, before they had the positiiije 
saoction of an Emperor.* Tlie edictsJaiddowii 
Idistiiictly, that the seller of a slave^ must fairly 
announce his defects ; and should be bound tp 
M^e him back, repaying the price, if the buyer, 
within six months after the sale, detected, and 
complained^ of a serious fault, (chiefly of a bodi- 
ly kind,) in him, and from which he had been 
warranted free ; or if the slave was found de- 
void of the qualifications attributed to him : and 
that the seller should, for a year,^ be liable to 
make up to the buyer, what the latter had lost 
hj the bargain, through any fault, mental jor mo- 
iral, as well as corporeal, in the slave.^ 

Warranty' was held to be sufiiciently express- 
ed, not merely by the deed of sale, but by the 
character given of the slave, which was usually 
^t forth in a scroll^^ hung round his neck, be- 

* These were consolidated in the Edkium perpeluum of 
Hadrian. 

^ 1. Labeo. 1, tit. de MdH. £d. 1, D. zxi. ; Horace alludes 
to this, ii. Sat. 3, r. 284-6. 

^ ]. sciendum 19, i tempos 6, tit. de JBdil. £d. 1, D. 
xzi. 

dibid. 

^ 1. Julianas 13, pr. et § si venditor 4<, tit. de act. empt. 
;1, D. xix. ; Paul. Sent. ii. 17, § 6* Those rules are re» 
ferred to by Cicero, pro Plane 25 ; de Off. iii. 16-17, and 
more particularly 23. 

f Such warranty is alluded to by Horace, ut supra. 
, S A. Gell. iv. 2 ; Seneca, epist. 47 ; Sueton* de Illust. 
Gramm. 4 ; Propert. iv. el. 6, v. 51 ; and so late an author ai 
^etrus Chrysologus, (drca A. Dt 440^) Serm. 141. 
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fore be was sold. Venders were, neverifaeless, al 

lowed to indulge in general phrases of comm^ 

dation,* without incurring liability to make thei 

good. Slaves quite unwarranted, were usuallj 

sold wearing^ a hat, [pHetts^"] or a cbaplet, [cor^ 

najlikecaptives; from the sale of whom, thisforiK 

was probably copied; and we may conclude 

that the seller of prisoners of war, was nevei 

even if the chaplets were omitted, made liabl 

in implied warranty ; as he could^ rarely, hai^ 

any means of knowing their character. Th 

chief bodily disease in slaves, against whi<| 

buyers were anidous to be secured, was epilej 

sy.** The principal moral faults were thievi^ 

ness ;® running away ;' being a pimp ;^ and han 

ing a disposition to commit^ suicide.^ Amon| 

the loose praises which were not supposed to b 

seriously given by the seller, were frugality ; 

obedience ; &c. The nation of a slave was .con 

sidered important,^ and must be truly declared* 

by the seller. .,^ 

« ]. ea que 43, pr. tit. de oontrah. empt. 1, D. xriii. ; 1 
ipiendum 19, pr. tiu de £dil. JSd. 1, D. zzi. 

b A. Cell. vii. 4. c Ibid. 

<i See note 102.— It is a curious question in the history c 
diseases, what caused this malady to be so prevalent, at i 
would seem to ha^e been, among the ancients. 

« See the expressions in the /ormuAs, in noted. 

f See note 103. 

e Being free from this fault, was of great consequence II 
the good conduct of the females in the household ; and all 
of the young masters, whose irregularities, a slave of an op 
posite character might greatly promote, as we see upon th 
ancieut stage. 

*^ See note 104. > See note 105. 

^ 1. sciendum 19, pr. tit. de ^dil. £d. I, D. zzi. 

I See note 106. 

» 1. qued si 31, § qui mancipia 21, tit. de Mdil, Ed. 1,D 
zzi. 
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' 49iaves were sold^ either with or without th^ 
pculium^^ ornaments,^ or dress :^ and the strict 
besumption of law was/ that they were trans- 
wreA alone. Bat the ordinary phrase em- 
ioyed, in patting up a slave® to sale, was* 
^-iUiye, and seeing, with his food and clothes.'* 
ieveral slaves were, sometimes, sold together/ 
n 8o much a head, or for the whole lot ; and 
hey were, occasionally, disposed of, as accessor- 
ks* to other property. 

' The value of slaves depended upon their 
llialifications, for either ministering to the lux- 
vy of their owner^ or being a source of his 
Mdolument ; and the great profusion of the Ro- 
Bans, during the most luxurious times, is con-. 



)• ^ L d quia senram 23 ; 1. senras qaem 30, pr. tit de 
Mtion. empt. I, D. six. ; 1. proinde 33, pr. tit. de ^dil. Ed. 
I,D. zad. ; L ai nozali 11, § denique 7, tit. depecuL 1, D. 
If. 

^ Foran example of a slaye sold with omamentt, vid. Plaut. 
feieli. L 3, ▼• 19; and of the reverse, vid« Corciil, ii. 3, v. 
15. 

e In the Persa of the same author, it is proposed to make 
k s^acate charge, for the apparel of a slaye sold simply ; Pen. 
(^•4,T.118^ 

I ^ The above notes shew the rule as to minor matters, and 
Qiat the peeulium was never tacitly included in the sale of a 
lUve, is obvious from 1. cum in venditione 3, tit. de eviction. 
e,D.zzi. 

* Cie. pro Sextio, ^ vtmif, %U ottm/, elvidena^ eum ttietu me 
■0 veatiiu publieaitu,*'' Vid. also Plant. Stich. Whence we 
■tty gather, that the slare's day's allowance of food, and his 
irast were given along with Inm, to save the buyer trouble, 
aldiougfa neither would have been deemed an accessory to the 
man himself, if not expressly promised. 

' L cum ejusdem 34 ; L si plura 86, dt. de ^dil. Ed. 1, D. 



( 1. si in emptione 34, tit. de contrah. empt. 1, D. xviiL ; 
L itaque 32 ; 1. proinde 33, tit. de ^dlL Ed. 1, D. zxL ; L 
•id ii 16, tit. de eviction. 2, D. zzL 
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0pieil<AVft ik the large sums oeciiflidnally paid 
dift€6, who cM)illd not be profitable to tiieir 
tttW The fQllowiftg* are remarkable in 
of ibis extfatigance: A morio^ or fi>ol,* 
flonietiinefi Mid for 20,000 nummiy or <^6l4 
^ 9d. ; 100,000 nt^nH, or JPSOy. 5s» IMJ 
Vere giveAvby CaMsins Sabinus,^ for eaciiDl 
1^ set' of learned slaves, who could repeat th^ 
whole of odebrated works* Marc Antony 
for a pair^ of beautiful youths, who refi^eknbi 
^Ifteh oth€7 so eftmtoglf, mat thef w'ere parsed 
ad twine, 200 eestetHa^ or Jp],614. 11«. 
At a latser period, single handsome boys fete: 
Tftst pricefi^; 100,000 nummi,^ or dPSO?. 5b. 191 
atid ev^n twicc^ that sum, or •^1,614. lls« 8d. 
Eunuchs were always very dear; but the 
amount paid for one who belonged to SejaanSf 
if not erroneously stated by Pliny,^ is to be re^ 
garded as a mere fancy price. The natives o^ 
some particular countries were purchased at 
high prices, as personal attendants; iu this si^ 
tuation were Egyptians, Ethiopians, and most 
of the Asiatics. 

Slaves, possessing qualifications which Jnighl 
be- turned to profit, were, sometitties, sold for' 
very large sums ; yet, cannot be reckoned 8o| 
dear as those slaves who produced no return. 
A good cook was valued at four talents,* or 

• MMrt. til. epig. 13. 

^Setieca, £pist. 4 ; &fid sM note 99* 
^ Flin. Tii. 12 ; but the price is made 900 Mt/Snfia, or 
£2,421. 178. 6cl. by Solinas, c 5. 
d M«rt. zi. ep{^. 71, ▼• 1 ; ilfi. ep, 62, ▼. 1. 
.®.Id. iii. ep. 62, v, 1. 

* iTu 99^; wbeit the pHce is stated at 8,500 9B$tetUa. or 
de28,956i. 49. 3d. 

8 See note 107<i 
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^ifJ2. A vine^esoerwas wortb^ 8,000 ses^ 
MMii, or £64t. lis. 8d. Tbe prioe ^v^n, 
tf Scatinis, f(^ Lutatiuft Dapbnis the gram* 
mirinnj said hj Pliny ,^ to be the highest ever 
,puA by a master, has been much disputed, 
Jtogether widi that giren ibr the same slave, by 
Mtttintiw Catulus,* who manumized him. The 
laimual lure of Lucius Apul^as,^ another gram«- 
faarian^ is in a similar state of uncertainty :> but 
\.w^ may be satisfied, that each of these amount- 
M to an immense sum. An esteemed medical 
man must have borne a high value, as the an- 
f Bnal emoluments of one, sometimes, amounted to 
nearly ^5,000.® A slave well fitted for the stage 
vas very valuable; as we learn, from the law- 
> luit. between Roscius the actor, and Fannius,^ 
nqpecting a slave player, in which Cicero was 

\ • Colum. iju 3. 

b vii. 39* One reading (adopted by Harduin) bears 700 
KgterHa^ or JC5,6S1. lOd. 

ft Saeton. de lllust. Graoim. 3t where tiie priee h, aooerdiBg 
W one approved reading* 200,000 nummi^ or ^1,614. 1 1s. 044 
^ Sueton. ut sup. The diiference l»etween the readings 
I Here is great : 40 sestertia, (£822. 18s. 4d.) ; or 400 sesteriia^ 
' (£9,229. 3s. 4d.) : the latter reading is, in some measune, 
supported* by an andieputed paasage in Suetonius* Lifd of 
Vespasian, (c. 18) ; by another in tbe Memoirs of lUustrieiis 
Grammarians, (c. 17) ; and by one reading of a sentence in 
tlie Life of Augustus, (c. 41) : while the other version of the 
bst cited passage, and an unquestioned text, (111. Orampi. 
23,) do not really go far to establish the contrary ; beoause 
the one relates, apparently, to the remuneration paid to teach. 
eri, for instructions given to individual famTlies ; and the 
fAWf to.aeebool not likely to be very numerously or respect- 
ably attended, from the moral character of the teacher. On 
the other haod* ApuJeiua is expressly said, to have taught 

m»j pupUt. 

e 600 teaterUa^ or £4,843. 15s. Plin. zziz. 1. Eros Ife- 
Tula, a medicuBy records in an inscriptioa, that he paid for 
Ml icfiidw SLS.1000. £40». 12s. nd« ^ Sm note 108. 
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counsel for the former ; where it appears, ibdii 
JP1,614. lis. 8d. [200 sestertia,^ was undeil 
the fall value of a good performer. An actress, 
especially if possessed of beauty, must bave^ 
been worth still more. Other females, too«^ 
whosepersonal attractions and accomplishments, 
were such as to procure great gains, from their 
being made to live as courtezans, seem to have 
been sold very dear ; if we may trust to the in* 
dications in the curious story of ApoUonius of 
Tyre, and those in the third Satire of Juvenal, 
and in the Persa of Plautus. 

After slaves of extraordinary value, the scale 
of estimation appears to have been graduated, in 
the following manner — 1. Eunuchs^ skilled in 
any art. 2. Medical men, and midwives. & 
Eunuchs unskilled ; and other slaves who we^ 
short-hand writers. 4. Artificers. 5. Unskilled 
slaves. We cannot now determine, at what 
prices, slav^es of each of the preceding kinds, 
usually sold, in earlier times : but we know the 
legal valuations of them, in the age of Justinian, 
which are, probably, not far below the market 
prices, at that period. A slave of the first nam- 
ed class was rated at 7^ aolidi^ or £56. lOs. 
24d. ; one of the second, at 60 aolidiy or ^48. 
8s. 9d. ; one of the third, at 50 solidi, or £40. 
7s« 3jd. ; one of the fourth, at 30 eolidij or 
^24. 4s. 4id. ; and one of the last, at 20 solidh 
or^l6. 28. lid. 

Whether ordinary slaves, for labor, or do- 

» DionysiB, an actress, who was upon the stage, at tht 
•aine time as Roscius, got 200 tettettia^ or £1,614. lis. 8d« lit 
her annual salary. Cic pro Q. Rose 8* 

b See note 109. 

€ 1. duobus- 3, pr. tit* commun. de legat. &o. 43, C« ▼!• ' 
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servioe, should be reckoned to have al- 
llired considerably in price, between the age of 
C^ato^ and that of Justinian, depends much upon 
Ute true reading of a passage in Plutarch.* It 
has been understood, by many modern writers, 
that Cato paid, as a moderate price, for a man, 
1,500 drachma, or £4S. 8s. 9d. Yet, the legal 
lvalue of a slayer as fixed by Justinian, was only 
U?16* 2s. lid., which would allow the selling 
price to be about ^20. In tracing back the va- 
lues, at different times, we find no variation be- 
tween the nominal prices, in the fSur separated 
cms of Justinian, and of Hadrian ;^ but the va- 
lue of money, bearing the same denomination, 
was, perhaps, greater^ in the beginning of the se- 
eond, than in the middle of the sixth century. 
Of the value of slaves, in the intermediate times, 
we have few notices. But under Honorius^ and 
Theodosius II. (a. d. 410,) a slave capable of 
bearing arms, was estimated at about 30 solidiy 
or £24i. 4s. 4id. ; a few years earlier, at 25 «o- 
tidi, or ^20. 3s. 8jd. ; and in a. d. 397, at 36 
wUdi, or £29. Is. Sd."" During Domitian's 
reign,^ £9- lOs. 6jd. was a low price for a slave ; 
but at the same time, a fisherman^ was worth less 
than jfi48. 8s. 9d. Pliny the elder^ says inci- 

* Vit. Cat. See note 110. 

^ ]• qoamvit 2, tit. de fideicom^ libertat. 4, C. vii. 

® The golden goiidus of later times was greatly inferior, in 
▼alue, to that of more flourishing periods. Vid. Pinkerton's 
Essay on Medals, sect. 7* 

d See chap. iii. &c. Symmachus also, (z. epist. 64,) near th« 
end of the fourth century, states the amount at which a /tre 
Was rated, to be five pounds of silver ; a sum equal to the 2# 
MoUdi of L 13, tit. de tironihus 13, Cod. Theud. rii. 

• See note HI. f Mart. z. epig. 31 ; 1,200 nummi 
1 6,060 nimmi ; Javen. Sat. Ti. y* I&9 v. 25-6. 

h z. 89. 
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dentidly, Aat in his age, ordioary dares had be* 
oome deaner than formerly. ColumeUa,* (wfaoi 
IS beliered to haire written in the time of Clau* 
dius,) reckons a vinenlresser worth ^64. 7&> &i> 
When Horace^ wrote, m6. 2s. lid. (500 
drachm^Bf) seems to have been a £iir price, £or a 
good slave, of ordinary qnalifications ; wliile 
^64. lis. 8d. was not tnought too much, for an 
Italian^ bom youth of talent if we take 5D0, 
instead of 1,500 draekmcBi to be the sum readly 
set down by Plutarch,. then the nominal price 
paid by Cato, comes to be the same with that 
fixed by Justinian, or £\(&. 2s. lid. After tike 
suooesses of Stiiidio against Bodagaisua^ cap*' 
tiye Germans'^ w^e sold for one piece of goid^ 
or about 16& l{d.. each : and in the camp ojf 
Lucnllns in Pontus,* a slave cost but 4 draehr 
mas^ or 2s. 7d* — perhaps the lowest price ever 
paid for human beings : but these uncommon 
peases cannot enter into any general estim^e. 
Children, under 10 years of age«were^ considered 
worth about a half less than slaves of the same 
'Class, who were beyond that period of life : bnt, 
we do not find at what time past maturity, 
slaves began to decline in value. 

Home-born slaves [ verm?,] were, in some re- 
spects^ highly estimated by their masters,* in 

» De R. R. iii, 3. b jf. Sat. 7, ▼• 48. 

c Hor. ij. £pist..2, v. 5. 

^ Gibbon, liist, chap. xzx. 

" Plntarch, vit. Lucull. 

f I. duobuB 3, pr. tiu cominnn. dt legat. ftc 48, C. ti. S«, 
in the PwadoliM of Plantus, (i. l,v. 49-60,) a handaeme fe- 
male (PhoMiidum) it valued at 80 mintt, [£U4. llB.Sd.].: 
and ia the PbduKis, (ir. 2, r. 74-8«) two female children and 
their norseiare lold for 22 mimm^ [£67. 19t« 4d*] 

8 See chap. ▼. and Seneca, epivt. 12. 
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wlukfld fenilies tlrey liad been brought iip^ siid 
AdppeTtness^wBSi sometimes, reckoned an annisu 
iag qualification. But) as tiiey were systetna^ 
tS«Hy treaties) with greater indulgmrce, they 
were eften more insubordinate and troublesome,^ 
Attn Aose acquired' from abroad : for ordinary 
Mtvtce, therrfore, as well as for field labor, im- 
ported stares, [ventilesA who could be more ea- 
Mf moulded to the- will of the owner, bore^ ge- 
]t«rftlly5 a saperior value in the market, to those 
tern in Roman housdbolds. New slaves, [no^ 
tMi\t'] were,* also, preferred to those who bad 
h&ok long in service [veteratores] ; and the 
lapse o§ a single yes^ founded, the distinetion^ 
made in law, between novices^ and old slaves ; 
the latter of whom were supposed to have learn- 
ed htfbits and tricks/ inconsistent with the in- 
terests of a master. 

It is well worthy of remark, that ordi- 
nary female slaves were, certainly, never of 
Ittore than equal price with males ; even so 
tele as tlie reign of Justinian :^ and, indeed^ 
appear to have been generally cheaper : since 
w^ may gathar, from a text in the Pandects, 



> Such if the langiia^ of Ulpian^ [1. pfscipiant 37, tit* 
de ^dil. Ed. 1, D. zzi.] a» to novitU. 

t>l. interdum 16, § quotiens 3, tit. de public, vect. &c. 4, 
iX xmix. ; but acoordingf to another definition, a slare would 
iee» to beoome a veleraior, immediately on passing from tiie 
hands of his importer ; 1. auimi 65^ ult. § servus 2, tit. de 
JEdIL Ed. 1, D. sod. 

c Hence, it used to be mid of Tyrian slaves, that the bet- 
ter they spoke Greek, the worse they were in oharaeter ; Cic 
de Oj-tfit. ii. 66. 

< Males and females are rated at the same values, in the 
law formerly eited ; 1. duobus 3, pr. tit. oommuu. de legak 
fcc. 43, C. vi. 
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that in the times of Trajan and Hadrian, tir» 
9olid%^^ or ^1. 12s. S^d., was not 43o low & 
price for a slave-girl^ as to give rise to impeaob- 
ment of the buyer^s good fisuith, in regard to hier 
having come honestly into the hands of the 8eit» 
er.^ Yet, the common selling price of an ot^ 
dinary male slave, mu^t have been, at leasts 
equal to the legal valuation of one, or ^16. 2s. 
lid., and ought rather to be estimated at ^20* 
Hence, we might, without other reasons, justly 
infer, that propagation was not the chief mode oi. 
keeping up the numbers of slaves; but that the 
slave-trade continued to pour into the market, 
an abundant supply of hands ready for employ 
ment. 

Letting out slaves, was a very common^ way 
of turning them to profit: but we have not 
many data^ for making accurate palculations of 
their hire.^ We cannot safely say, that because 
an accomplished slave sold, perhaps, for a sum 
equal to five years^ purchase of his salary,® the 
price of common laborers, was in the same pro« 
portion to their wages. Were we to assume 
such a rate, as to a slave sold for £20, we should 
make his annual stipend £4^, and his daily hire, 
(deducting thirty-five holidays,) between 2f d* 
and 3d. per day. Now, this would not allow a 
good return, for the capital invested in such 
perishable property as slaves ; when the usual 
rate of interest, upon ample landed security, was 

• ]. furtiTam 74» tit. de funis 2, D. zkii. (Javolenui.) 
' b See note 1 12. c See note 113. 

d See note 114. 

« This is the mte found, by taking the second price of the 
grammarian Daphnis, and the moderate estimate of the hire 
of L. Apuleius, £1,614. lit. 8d.,and £322. Iftk 4d. Seep. 
161, supra. 
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' MX* per cent; since the slave-holder would, thus', 
f get no more than 20 per cent. The pay of a 
foot soldier may be a better criterion, for judg- 
ing of the price of labor. After the reign of 
Domitian,^ it amounted to 1^ denarius^ or 
9id. per day ; of which, sixpence might re- 
main after stoppages. At this rate, the buyer 
^ of a slave for £20, would pay little more than 
two years' purchase; and would, therefore, 
draw nearly 50 per cent, upon his capital ; and 
we ought to observe, Cicero seems to say, that 
a good workman might, perhaps, get 12 asses, 
or 10/gd. a-day, but not more, in his age.* 
Persius^ intimates very strongly, that a slave, 
whose daily hire amounted to no more than 
three asses, or S^j^gd., was considered very 
worthless, in his time. 

Slaves seem to have been, generally, let out 
under contracts* between their owner and em- 
ployer ; but they were, sometimes, allowed to 
find work^ for themselves, on condition of their 
bringing in, all or part of their gains, to their 
master. We do not meet with any traces of 
such covenants being entered into, between the 
Roman proprietor and hirer of a slave, as would, 
virtually, come to be an insurance upon the life 
of a slave ; and would, tacitly, operate as a se- 
curity for his being well used. But it is a sin- 

• See note 115. b Saeton. Domit. 7* 

c Oic pro Q. Roscio, 10. This rata of hire would give 
£14. Os. 6d. in the tirorking year of 330 days, 
d Sat. V. v. 76. 

• The slave artisans of Crassus seem to have been manag- 
ed in this way. 

f For example, the cooks in the^ Aulalaria and Pseadoliis 
of Plautns ; and those of the same class mentioned by Pliny, 
xriii. U. 
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gtilar fact, that an agreement of this sort, try 
which, a hirer engaged to fill up vacancies in the 
iiat of slaves, let to him for a term of years, wats 
actually entered into hetween two Atheoians^^ 
as Xenophon infornis us, and is, in all probabi- 
lity, the oldest instance of assurance on life. 

The expense of maintaining slaves was, un- 
questionably, very moderate, in times of public 
tranquillity. The price of provisions was al- 
ways low : and when Juvenal^ speaks of the 
great cost of feeding slaves in town, his remark 
is pointed at needy proprietors.® The great 
market of Rome was kept supplied, by enoour- 
agements held out to importation ; much was 
given in largesses ; and prices were never rais- 
ed to the consumers, as the government paid 
the difference between the sum for which they 
could buy, and that for which the corn-dealers 
could afford to sell. We read, that corn lands 
in Italy, were much thrown out of cultivatio^n, 
during the Empire ; and we see occasional at- 
tempts to account for this, by the extension of 
villas and pleasure-grounds ; while it is to be 
attributed to a different cause. After Roman 
proprietors had acquired large estates, in Africa^ 
and other places, much superior to Italy in fer- 
tility,** it necessarily became unprofitable to 
grow corn there, where it was produced at 
greater cost, and yet could not be sold at a re- 
munerating price ; they ceased, therefore, to 
raise more than was required for the mainten- 
ance of the people on their lands. Yet, the nobles 

* Nicias and his overseer; vid. Xenophon. de rat. red. 
b Sat. iii. V. I66.7. c See note 116. 

^ See note II7. 
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ooold not wboUy abandon their Italian teetates : 
as it was, always, or till a y«ry>late period, a 
necessary qualification for a senator,^ that he pos- 
sessed land in Italy. When untoward polideal 
events disturbed the relations between Rome 
and the corn provinces, dreadful famines were 
.^perienced in Italy. While these raged, slaves 
did not escape from owners as unable to main- 
tain them ; but free paup»*s were eager to sur^- 
render liberty, and attach themselves to the es- 
tates of rich proprietors,^ who would then have 
an interest to provide for their support : as slavse 
could always be fed, by the fruits of those estates 
which they cultivated; although grain might 
not repay the cost of production, if carried to 
market. Even before ^e close of the KepuUic, 
Italian agriculturists had found the raising of 
com to be so little profitable, that some of them 
considered grazing^ more advantageous than til- 
lage : while others, (perhaps more justly,) pre- 
ferred^ growing wine. These last branches of 
husbandry, and the breeding of cattle, were k^t 
up, at all times, in Italy ; and grain was again 
raised, when more productive countries no long- 
er sent their crops to feed the great Italian cities. 
Greece, Gaul, and other parts of the Roman 
territories, raised a great portion, if not all, of 
vhat was needed for their own support ; as it 
was not deemed necessary, for the government, 

» One-third of a senator*B fortune, was required to be in 
fixed property within Italy; Plin. r'u epist. 19, (105.) 

b See chap. ii. 

c Varro, de R. R. i. 7 ; and this is iaid by GolumeUa, to 
haye onoe been the opinion of Cato ; Colum* vi. praf. 

^ Cato. 1 ; Colum. iii. 3. 
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to fornish gratuitous or cheap food, to the ifiha^ 
bitants of tiieir towns. 

The number of agricultural slaves importedl 
into Italy, must have been, at some periods^ 
greatly reduced ; iirst, from want of profitable 
occupation for them ; and afterwards, from die 
facility of obtaining them for nothing, in seasons 
of distress. The apparent want of agricultural 
laborers was thought to call for some reme- 
dy, in the reign of Aurelian,* who proposed to 
settle colonies of Barbarian slaves^ in Tuscanyy 
and Liguria ; but he did not execute his design. 
Valentinian I. sent (a. d. 370,)^ some captured 
Germans, to cultivate the banks of the Po ; and 
Frigeridus, the general of Gratian, removed, 
(circa a. d. 378,) some Gothic and other prison- 
ers, from Illyricum, to the country^ of Par- 
ma, Beggio, and Modena. Towards the end of 
the reign of Theodosius the Great, (circa a. d. 
390,) that district^ of Lombardy, between Milan 
and Bologna, was desert, and uncultivated : and 
Honorius was forced to remit the tribute exigi- 
ble from the Campania of Naples ;^ the lands 
had become so waste. But we are informed, 
that after the establishment of the Lombards, 
many slaves were imported into those places, in 
Italy, which remained subject to the Greek em- 
pire. 

During national prosperity, the expense of 
bringing up slaves, from their birth, could not 
have been great ; yet, slave-children were fre- 



* Denina Rivoluz. d'ltal. iv. 1. 
Id. ibid* 
Id. ibid. 



^ Id. ibid. c Id. ibid. d Id. ibid. 
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quently exposed ; and far more slaves were im- 
ported than reared. We may presume, that 
many of the slave infants exposed, were such 
a3 gave indications of weakness; but in fact, 
notwithstanding the small cost of the nurture of 
young slaves, it was much cheaper to buy them* 
from abroad. 

The expense of clothing ordinary slaves,^ es- 
pedaUy rustics, appears to have been very tri- 
fling ; and other charges attending them, must 
have been inconsiderable. Hence, we may feel 
less surprise, at the vast numbers of slaves, some- 
times possessed by individuals,^ amongst whom 
this sort of property seems to have formed the 
chiefs sign of opulence and luxury. 

In estimating the cost of slave-labor amongst 
the Romans, the taxes levied" on slaves consi- 
dered as property, ought not to be kept out of 
view : but, even after adding their amount to 
a high interest upon the purchase-money, and to 
the charges of maintenance, a slaveys work in 
Italy, seems to have been cheaper than that of a 
free operative in Britain, now, or when Dick- 
son^ expressed a contrary opinion ; while a free 
Boman workman, when procurable, would ap- 
pear to have been a still less expensive laborer, 
than a slave.^ 

* Home, Polit. Disc. z. 

^ See chap. v. for the sort of apparel given to slaves. 

c 8ee chap. i. 

d The first question with respect to a man*s fortune was, 
**" quot pascit servos 9^* Juven. 8at. iii. v. 141. 
I « See chap. iii. 

f Dickson^s Work (which was posthumous) appeared first 
in 1788. 

I See note 118. 

M 
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CHAP. VIII. 

TERMINATION OF SLAYBBY.*— -MANUlltSSION* 

Th£ condition oi Biavery, among the Ro- 
mans, was perpetual : and slaves could not thtoW 
•it off, by any acts of their own ; with but one 
exception* introduced in a late age of the Em- 
pires—when a slave could, by living for 30 or 
20 years, as a freeman, acquire his full liber^j, 
tiirough prescription.' Otherwise, the rights of 
a master, once lawfully constituted, could ii6t 
be extinguished, but by his formal TdnunciatioB, 
or obvious abandonment -of them. 

Persons, illegally detained in slavery, or sup- 
posing themselves to be so,^ were entitled to seek 
redress, from the court that decided all questions 
xdative to liberty. This was the tribunal^ of 
the Prastor in Rome, and of the Prsesee in the 
provinces. And of so much importance weife 
matters affecting freedom considered, that tiiey 
were reserved, for the special cognizance of the 
high judicial officers above named ; who were 
prohibited from remitting such causes to die in- 

s 30 years, by L on. (a.d. 449,) tic. de zxx. annor prsBMaip- 
tione, 8 no^eL Valentin, Ildi. (ed. Ritter,) but 20 years, by L 
praestat. 2, (a.d. 302, Dioclet. et Maxim.) tit. de long. temp, 
praescr. 22, C. vii. In the last cited law, good faith is made 
requisite, but it does not appear to be so, in the other enact- 
ment demanding the lapse of a longer period. The freedom 
ef children could not be brought into jeopardy, by any ques- 
tion regarding the sUUtu of their parents, after the expiration 
of five years from the decease of the latter ; a rule wfaidi is 
^s old as the reign of Nerva : 1. primus 4, pr. et al, 11. tit. ne 
de Stat, defunct. 15, D. xl. 

b See note 1 19. 

c 1. Prft;tori 1, tit. de Off. Pnet. 39, C. i. 
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Irestigation and deciraon of those mferior judges 
i^rho determined other suits, under instructianB 
^om the superior bench.*^ If a process respect- 
ing the status of an individual, was brought to a 
judgment in favor of liberty, it could not be 
(opened up before the same court,^ at all ; nor 
^45arried to appeal,^ after the lapse of five years : 
^^hile, in the opposite case, it was competent to 
*briiig the question to trial, three several times— 
^ntil such rehearings were abolished by Justi- 
nian.^ The same Emperor, on the other hand, 
irelieyed persons apparently in slavery, from the 
>«ieces8ity under which they formerly lay, of be- 
ting defended, in the suit respecting their status^ 
by a firee adseftor^ who was obliged to give se- 
^evrity, tom^ke good to the opposite party, what^ 
r €iv«r he should be found entitled to, at the close 
'«f the trial. 

^ When the master's right of property was in- 
'^ftittged by the stftte, in taking his slave for pub- 
lic punishment, the condition of the latter^ re- 
[nained unchanged : but when liberty was to be 
given by the public, as a reward to a slave, the 
usual forms for the surrender of his lord^s au- 
thority, seem to have been gone through. 

The most ancient and solemn modes of manu- 
mission were three ;^ Vindicta, Census^ and 

' See note ISO. 

b 1. si is 4, ]. Arrianiis 27i tit.vde Uber. cane. C. tH. 

e 1. qui de liliertate 29, § qui iugenuus ] , tit* de liber, 
esus. 12, D. z1. 

d The process of reiteratioy or rehearing, was done away by 
1. lites 1, pr. tit. de adsert. tollend. 17, G. vii. Jsnrtio seeun^ 
dOf which perhaps refers to cases of freedom, is mexuioncd by 
4)uintiUan, Inst. Orat. ▼• 2. 

e See chap. iv. 

f UJp. tiu 1, J 6. JM anitmwno, it may be noticed, was the 
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Testdmenium. The first is supposed^ by manji j 
to have taken its origin, and name, from the cere < 
monjr of the emancipation of Vindicius,* tb | 
slave who discovered the conspiracy of BrutusTi i 
sons ; and is, at least, a form of great antiquity 
It consisted^ in the master carrying his 8lav4 
before the Praetor, or other superior magistrate* 
and pronouncing the set words : ^' I will that 
this man be free, after the manner of the Qz^i^ 
rites :''* when, the judge having laid his rod up^ 
on the head of the slave, the lictor made him i 
turn round, and the master dismissed him, with 
a box on the ear — ^and from that instant, the ^ 
liberty of the freedman commenced. 

For manumission by census^ no further form 
was required, than tliat the slave should give 
in his name, to be enrolled, in the censor^s books, 
as a free citizen.® The owner's consent was \ 
necessary, to render valid, freedom acquired in 
this way ; but no proof of his permission \ras, 
necessarily, exhibited to the censors. It has 
been disputed, whether its full effects followed . 
this sort of emancipation, immediately upon the 
slaveys name being entered in the public register, 
or they remained suspended, until the closing of 
the lustralf or great quinquennial censi^, by 
which, the proceedings, as to returns of the ante- 
only word applied, by the Romans, to the enfranchisement of 
slaves : ev^ancipatio related} solely, to the dissolution of the i 
pairia potentasp \ 

A Liv. ii. 5. 

^ The old forms of vindicta are alluded to by Sidonius, 
Carm. ii. ad Anthem, v. 545 ; and Persius, Sat. v. v. 75-9< 
Many of the particular formalities were omitted, in later 
timet, I. manumissio 23; [Hermogeniaaui;] tiu de manuiu* 
Tindict. 2j D. zl. 

c bee note 121. 
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^oedent ordifaary years, were ratified. But the 
tnore probable opinion is, that liberty was com- 
%^teiit to the slave, as soon as he was registered 
\s a freeman, if his master expressly consented; 
and that the publicity of the lustrum^ was re- 
^ quired, to secure the slave, from the master^s dis- 
avowal of his tacit, or informal consent. 
' A master might, by testament, leave freedom 
to his slave, in any one of three ways : directly^ 
Ist^ by ordering, that he should be free; or, 
IScf/y, by commanding the heir to manumit him : 
' or indirectly, Sdly, by JideicommisSy or simple 
request, addressed to the heir, that he would 
emancipate the slave. The two first modes 
were, always, indefeasible by the heir :^ the la8t> 
it was, for some time, thought optional to him, 
to fulfil or not ; but bequests of this nature were 
put on a level with direct legacies, before the 
lime of the younger Pliny .^ A slave, without 
being made free in express terms, got liberty 
and citizenship,® if he, by order of either the tes- 
tator or the heir, attended his master's funeral, 
wearing the pileuSf or fanned his corpse on the 
bier. 

Various other manners of conferring liberty 
on slaves were, subsequently, introduced.^ By 
letter, [per epistolam^^ addressed either to the 
slave himself, or to a third party. Amongst 

* If a Blare was directed to be freed, post annate the law in- 
terpreted the time to be jast two years ; 1. libertas 17> § pott 
'3» tilt. tit. de manum. testam. 4, D. zl. 

b Plin. iT. episc. 10, [76.] 

« 1. cum dedititii, un. § sed et qui 5, tit. de Lat. libert. tolL 
e, C. rii. 

- d The chief ones are enumerated in § multis I, tit d« 
Ubertinit 5, Inst. i. 
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tnmiap' [ini^ amieoajy.to five of' whom to* 
gether^ th« master declared the slay-e to he 
llree; Bj banquet, [per convimum'], wbue 
the master, in presence of witnesses, desired 
the slave to recline with him^ at table. By 
the master, designedly, calling*^ the siaye htf 
son: this» it was somettmes argued, eviaced 
Ae master's intention to adopt the slave, after 
fluch a step became practicable ; but was ntors 
properly interpreted, to mean nothing farther 
than a wish to emancipate :«— actual adop- 
tion of one^s riave,^ too, made him a freemaih 
A master, openly® destroying, or suirenderiBg 
to a slave, the title-deed by which the laUer 
was hdd in property, imnulled his own r^ht, 
aotd set the other free. Leave, given' to a slave^ 
to snbscribehis name, as witness, to any solemn 
d^dr of his master^ had the effect of emancq^ 
tion. Attiring a slave' in the peculiar insignia 
of a freeman, so as to evade a tax^ pnt an cmd 
to his servitodie ;- although this rufe was, probi^ 
bly,. adopted, more foir Ihe preventioii of fmudv 
than for the faeSiiation of liberty. The iiomt^ 
nation of a slave,^ as one^s heir, or as tutor te 
omV children, tdioug^ wiiihtmt a separate be- 

« l^iaed by Pliny, tii. epist. ]6, [136.] b See nota 1221 
. c § apud 12^ ult, tiu de adoptionib. 11, Inst. i. ; 1. com 
dedltitiiy un. § •imilique 10, tit. de Lat. lib. toll. &, C. vii. 

d § apud 18, ult. tit. de adoption. 11, Inst. i. 

® L cum, un. § ille lUtit. de Lat. lib. toll. 6,.C vii.; bat 
besides eanceUing the former title, it was usual to make out 
an act of liberty, which was attested by witnCBses ; S* Chry* 
Bost. Serm. xxzi. 

' QttiAtil. dedam. S40» 8 Id. ibid. 

b 1. quidam 5, pr. tit. de necessar. hered. 27, C. y^ 

* & Bed si sesvua 1^ tit» qui te8tam% tutor* du. poiii* IL 
Inst. i. 
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jfpesj^ of fr^oni) waip suti^dctiit tp hifer his r^ 
Jfiaae ftom bondogL^* Ou the. death, of a i»a$tei:» 
n^p h^ maintained hb slave^girl a$ a concu* 
1>]i4€^,^.she and her ci^Udrei) got fr/ee, by law, in 
q)i1;^ of any tiling, to the.co^tTary» contained ii^ 
^e will of the deceio^. A fi^male slave, mart 
ryii^ a fire^ poTfioi^, with oon^ent^ of her master, 
who gaye her a 4pwry, was fprthwith deemed^ 
a- fir^eedwomiin. In ^Qt, wjlien emancipation^ 
ifrllioh t|^ GfBt E^ipero^iif h^d checked) came to 
be epcoi^ag^, th^ law supported a. feLvorable 
yi^caqi^retation, of any ei^pre^ion3 or circum* 
firit$(nce^» ^om which the will to manumit Qould 
l^ pre&um^d. 

LU>erty, with pr without; citizenship^ W9A 
held out, as a reward, to slaves, for vaijous pub-» 
Ipic serviqe^^ of which we have, already spoken :^ 
]|^i|t we may now add, that the slave who duh 
levered the murderer of his master, was declaii^ 
^ £Qjee by the. praetor,"^ aj^ wa^ siAl^t to na 
paleTon* BecQming a ci/Jbiculariu^t^ or. dam^^^ 
tjkQ of the Emperor's bed-abamhQr, \puif)wulumf} 
jjE with his master's, consent, gave freedom to, a^ 
^i^e. If we may admit the authority of Bu£^ 
fii^'a.Militairy Code,^ {Legea ifi/i/are^^la sl&ye, 
^en by the enemy, and returning severely, 
wounded, was to be inetantly declared free; 
lin^ if he bore no scars, was to be given back 
to Jtjjds form^ owner, for five yesgcs, upon 1&& 

a L 4, § ancillaa 7, tit, de bon. libertor. 4, C. ▼!• 

*> 1. ciim dedititii, $ Bed et si 9, tit. de Lat. lib. t^Il. 6, C. vii. 

c See chap. iii. iv. 

d L testameuto 90, [Trypboninus,] tit. de hered« ixistit. 

by D. zxviii. ; 1. q^ui 5| tit. qui sine manum. S, D. x}. 
• 1. jubemus 4, tit. de priepot. sacr. cihbiQ, 6, C zil* 
t Buffi, L^. Milit. §, 64, ap. Leundav. et, Freher. jai 

GnBco-'Rom. t. ii. 
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expiration of which, he was to obtain liberty. 
Slares entering the Christian church, with their 
maBters^ approbation, enjoyed the benefits of 
freedom,* so long as they remained in the sacred 
profession; and those enlisting themselves in 
the army, had a corresponding advantage. 

In Christian times, the ceremony of manu^ 
mission, which was performed in church,^ par- 
ticularly at Easter, and other festivals of reli- 
gion, was considered the most regular ; and came 
to displace^ in great measure, the other forms : 
but most of the older modes of emancipation, 
had remained in use till then, except that by 
eensusj which could not have been practised, as 
at first, beyond the reign of Vespasian, who dis- 
continued the censorian returns. Registers, in- 
deed, were still kept, of the births, and deaths of 
free citizens : but we are not informed, what 
means there existed, of recording the acquisition' 
of liberty, and citizenship, by emancipated slaves,* 
and naturalized foreigners. When it was wish- 
ed to give full privileges to a slave, who had been 
previously freed, by one of the less formal modes, 
the ceremony of the vindicta^ was, usually, gone 
through, as if no manumission had taken place ; 
but probably, any other of the solemn forms, in 
practice, would have the same effects. 

The formal manumissions were alone irre- 
vocable^ by the master ; while the others seem to 
have been liable to be annulled at pleasure, 
down to the times^ in which emancipation, was 
particularly favored. 

• See ebap. iii. b See note 123. 

« Plin. vii. epitt. 16, [13S.] 

^ They vere to in the age of Nerot Tea Ann, ziif. 27* 
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We have already spoken of the discharged 
[missjo] of gladiators, from service in the am- 
phitheatre : when it was intended to make such 
persons freedmen, some one of the customary 
modes of manumission was necessary to be em- 
ployed, unless freedom was given at once, in the 
arena itself; when the pileus^ or cap of liberty, 
appears to have been bestowed upon them,* in 
presence of the people. On obtaining his liber- 
ty, in Pagan times, the new freedman, (like a 
sailor saved from shipwreck,^') cut off his hair,* 
and offered it to Feronia, in whose temple' he 
returned thanks for his emancipation. Some- 
times, an altar^ was raised to the Goddess, by a 
wealthy and grateAiI worshipper: and it has 
been thought,^ that the many figures which re- 
main, representing liberated gladiators, were, in 
Vike manner, dedicated to Mars ot Hercules, on 
occasion of victory or manumission. A freed 
gladiator hung up his arms' over the altar of 
eiiher of the last named deities ; and an osHari' 
u$9 or other slave, who had worn fetters, conse« 
crated his chains to the Larea^ or to Saturn,' 
upon becoming a freeman.*" 

Prescription*' did not run against liberty, to 

» See chap. ▼• ^ See note 124« 

c Vid. Lips. Saturn, xi. 23. 

4 Juven. Sat. zii. ▼. 81-2. • Liv. zlr. 44. 

f Plant, Pen. iii. 3, v. 4?« f See note 126. 

ti Middleton, Antiq. Tab«xiy. [fig. 2,] sect. 2, cit. Mii« 
wnm, Kircher. p. 70. 

i Horace alludes to a retired gladiator, fixing his arms to 
the door-post of the temple of Hcicules ; i. epist. 1, t. 4, 5. > 

k Hor. i. Sat. 5, ▼. 65-6. 1 Mart. ill. epig. 29. 

n See note 126. 

^ But a' free person might become, indissolubly, bound to a 
particular estate, by continuing to Uto and work upon it, lur 
a certain term* See chap. ii. 
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the effect of reducing any person to comfdete aer- 
vitude ; but Diocletism^ settled, (a. d. 302,) that 
freedom should be acquired, by the lapse of a 
prescriptive term of twenty years* 

The power of manumitting a. slave r.e8ided» 
solely, wherever the dominion, over hini wafh 
vested.^ We may conclude, then, that slaves.beri 
longing to the state, could not be freed, without 
public authority ;^- and that those h^ by any 
corporation, required a vote of that body, ta 
warrant their deliverance. If a slave was. th^ 
property of several private persons, tha concur^ 
rence of all of them was, originally, necessary, to 
release him from bondage ; and one co-proprietoi;, 
attempting to. emancipate,^ lost his own rights 
which accrued, to his partners. But, at last, tb^ 
f^vor shewn to liberty was such, that, by a law^ 
of Justini^n^^ it was ordered, that if any one of 
several joint holders of a slave, chose to; &ef^. 
him, he might effectually do so, by renouncing, 
his own right, and paying his co- proprietors, ih^. 
value of their respective interests in the slave* 
This is the strongest instance of interference^ 
with the rights of masters, which the Roman 
law sanctioned ; and i^ the only ordinary civil 
measure that approaches to compulsory manu- 
mission. However, with reference to criming 
or police laws, we must not omit to notice, that 

* See ftipra, p. 163, note a. 

b But Romans alone could make their freedmen citizent. 
See chap. ix. * 

c It would appear, that in the provinces, a public slara 
could not be freed without a decree of the ordo^ confirmed by 
the Prases^ or Governor ; 1. si ita 1, [Gordian.] ; 1. si decretun 
2, [Gord.] ; tit. de servis reipubl. manum. 9, C. vii, 

A Paul. Sent. iv. 12, § 1. 

.f L in 1, tit. de com, serv. manum. 7> 0, vit. 
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[ a fllnTe-offeBder-fittn^Bdeired [noa^^B deditus] hf 
Us'inaatep to tiie person whom be bad injured* 

I was- entitled to foroe- his new owner to emanci^ 
pate him,^ as soon as he had made up to him^ 
tliA'daiBageeaused by his former aet — ^n indulr 
funoe which seeitts too favorable to crime ; but 

' .iidti<^ wa9 probably accorded, as a. protection 
agU9St undue resentment 

Indiv^idaal owners could manumititheir slaves 
ilpleasarejustaistheycottld dispose of their other 
idoveaUe goods* That power might be» lawfully^ 
exjBVtedy ov^r the one spedesof property, at l&e 
same age- as over the other : which was s^r pur 
btfrltjr, with consent of ctirators ;. till the JBUan 
Sentian law ^ prohibited masters, below t^en/t|r 
jmi^ of agey&om.fifeemg slaves, except nndercer- 
Imtk cirourastajQiees. This eaactment prevented 
fiDumeipatipn by wiU : but Justinian^ permitted 
jp gtalo rs, past tbdr seventeenth, and near their 
eighteenth year, to bequeath freedom. By the 
genevalzegiilatton&of Augustus* it was recpired^ 

^ Sl«t the dave should be, at least, thirty ye^rs 
^^ before msmuQ^ission : but this was not at»- 
tended to, kt practice. Skves^ (as already noti- 
e^/>w^e,.freqttenjbly,theowners of other slaves^ 
m part of Ijieii! pecniium ; and in so far as per- 
muted by their lor4s, could exercise aU the rights 
of property ; they were, therefore, sometimes 
enabled to nuinjamiase® their vicarious bondsmen, 

• * §; dominiis % tit. de Qoacal. act. 8^ Inst. it. 

^ f eadem lege 4, § oum ergo 7} tit. quib« ex caas> manoia 
non 6, Inst. i. ; I. senrorum un. tit. de leg. Fus. Canin. tit» 

c § cum erf^o 7, ut siipsa. ^ See cbap. iv* 

. e Fftbretti, loMrip, cap. i. bo. 30 ; Muratori, loser, cl 22, 
p. jinxcvk 9k. 
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to whom they became, in some sense, p^tr6ii#: 
As slaves were liable, in the same manner as 
other effects, to be seized sknd sold, in satisfaction 
of debts ; and were nowise distinguished, froni 
other articles, composing the estates of deceased 
persons ; it was incompetent to manumit, either 
in one's lifetime, or by will, so as to defraud 
creditors, or to evade the law of succession : yet^ 
to protect the memory of an insolvent testator, 
from the disgrace of his estate being sold in his 
own name; and, perhaps, to save his fimnily 
rites from neglect, he might, validly, nominate a 
single slave his heir ;* and the latter was undet 
the necessity of accepting the inheritance, idong 
with liberty. 

Such,^ or, perhaps, more fSftvorable to liberty, 
was the state of the law respecting manumis- 
sion, during the whole of the Republic; and mas* 
ters used to avail themselves of it, to a great ex- 
tent.® However harsh their treatment of slaves 
might be, freedom was the common reward pro* 
mised for good conduct ; and tended) perhaps^ to 
reconcile the master, and the slave, to temporary 
rigor, and endurance. Cicero^ induces us to 
believe, that good slaves, usually, attained their 
liberty, after six years' service: and the ease 
with which the places of such freedmen could be 



> § licet autem 1, tit. qnib. ez cans, inanum. noa S, 
Inst. i. 

^ It is very uncertain, at what time the restrietions of the 
lex Fosia Caninia were imposed. Heineoc Antiqait. Kom* 
i. 7. 

c Scipio cottld truly say to the Roman people, that he had 
Tanqnished, and made slaves of most of them. 
. ^ Philip, viii. 11. In this passage, eajDltot is the moatoom* 
xnon reading; but some MSS. are said to have temi. 
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I finppHed, may make us feel little wonder at this 
. eiistom, which would, otherwise^ seem too in- 
convenient to have been general. It was usual, 
also, for a wealthy master, to give freedom to.a 
number of slaves, upon joyful occasions;* for 
example, on his being elected to the consul-* 
thip,^ or other high office ; when we may sup- 
pose, that the claims of the nomenclatar f/who 
had aided in electioneering, would not be over- 
looked. Occasionally, too, ambitious persons 
may have made some of their slaves citizens, in 
order to have the benefit of their political sup- 
port. The posthumous vanity of masters was 
gratified, in their funeral procession being swell- 
ed by a crowd of slaves, to whom they left freer 
dom by testament, and who wore the cap of 
liberty, while attending the obsequies ; and hun^- 
dreds were, sometimes, thus freed at once. Slaves 
sppeax^ sometimes, to have received emancipation 
on their death- bed, in order that they might expire 
in liberty. Martial^ pays a tribute, in some ieeU 
^ ing lines, to the memory of a freedman manumit- 
^ ted during his last illness ; and Virgil^ represents 
, Ti tyros, anxious, in his old age, to obtain free- 
dom, the means of acquiring which, he had not 
husbanded in his youth. 

The number of freedmen found in Rome, at 
the close of the civil wars, was so large, that 
Augustus, desirous to re-establish the relative im- 

« Amm. Marcellin. xzii. ; Libaoius Paneg. Jul. i. 21 ; Cat- 

tiodor. varior. vi. ep. I ; Sidon. ApoUinar. paneg. ad Antheio. 

cann. 2. 

t> Claudian. it. consul. Honor, v. 611, et seqq. ; in Eti- 

I trop. i. ▼. 310, et seqq. Thus, Vitellius, on the first day of 

' bit reign, ihanumitced his slave Asiaticus ; SSueton. Vitell. 12. 

c 1. epig 102, [de Demetrio.] d £cl. i. y. 27-3d* 

1 
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portAHi^ of the pure cirie classes, impused yarioaa 
restrictions upon manunuBsion ; and several ol 
bis successors acted upon similar views :'''«^y«t, 
in the reign of Nero, a measure* which might 
have recalled many freedmen to slavery, was 
negatived by the senate, on the ground, partly, 
tiiat there were too few purely ingenuous citi- 
sens. The Fusian ^ law, passed probably under 
Augustus, limited the |)roportion of his slaves, 
tibat a proprietor might emancipate by will, and 
fixed 100 as the mff<rtm«^m, not to be exceeded 
by any single owner. By the MUsLn Sentian 
law,^ a minor under twenty years of age, was 
prohibited from freeing a slave, without sanction 
of a certain council or board, to be given upon 
divers grounds specified in the law ; "such as the 
slave being his master^s preceptor, or foster 
brother, &c.—ManumisBion, afterwards, received 
encouragement by degrees, particularly from t^e 
Christian Emperors : and ultimately, Justinian 
removed, as we have seen, most of the impedi- 
ments to it, which had been raised by his more 
remote predecessors. 

Emancipation appeared, in all its forms, to 
proceed from the gratuitous kindness of the 
master; and, in fact, it was, originally,^. given, 
much oftener, as the reward of good conduct, 
than as the equivalent for a sum of money. But 

* Tacit. Ann. ziii. 26-7* 

b See note 127* This law seems to have been passed in 
A. u. c. 7^1) but its history is far from being well aaeertain64; 
vid. Heinecc. Antiq. Rom. i. 7} § 1* 

c This law was passed under Augustus, a. u* c. 76^, Bio* 
Cass. Iv. Heinecc. Antiquit. Rom. i. 6, § 1. Some of the j 
provisions of the same enactment are mentioned by SaeteniaS; 
Aug. 40. 

^ Dionys. Halic. iv. 24* 
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in later times, it was, frequently, -the result of a 
bargain,'^ between the lord, and the slave, or a 
third party; and inscriptions,*' recording in- 
stances of this sort, are still extant. When a 
slave bargained with his master for enfranchise- 
tnent, he took a written engagement or pro- 
tnise,^ [tabellaei] on which an action might, lat- 
terly, be raised, to compel*' performance. Slaves 
set great value upon emancipation, and did their 
utmost to gain,® or save the means of purchas- 
ing it. They often borrowed^ the money with 
which they redeemed themselves ; yet, in gene- 
ral, a freedman could not be sued, for payment 
of a debt contracted, or for performance of an 



A Brissonius, de formul. vi. [p. do9] ; 1. is qui 4 $ !• si quia 
5;'l. serrus 6, tit. de mftntimission. 1, D. zl. ; 1. TitiusS, 
tit. de obseq. parent, et patron. 16, D. zzzvii. ; Mart. vi. 
epig. 88; Virg. £cl. i. v. 38; Tac Ann. xiv. 42; PJaut. 
AuluL ▼. 1 ; Kudvnt. iv. 2 ; Pers, i. 1. Domitia, the aunt 
(not the sister, as sometimes supposed,) of Nero, manunrazed 
the pantomime Paris, for money : but he, on obtaining « 
judgment in favor of his original inffetiuiiaa^ redemanded the 
price : Tac. Ann. xiii. 27 ; 1* dedi 3, § si liber 5, tit. de oon* 
dicU cans. dat. caus. non secut. 4, D. xii. 

l> Gniter, Inscr. cccc. ; and one inscription records an in- 
stance of gratuitous manumission by an £mperoF ; Gruter, 

CCCYIII. 9. 

c Seneca, epist. 80. 

d Plaut. Casin. ii. 5. The 1. senrus 6, tit. de manum. 1, 
D. xl. appears to go so far, although the peculium of a slave 
was generally held to belong to his master ; yet, in cases of 
this sort, it was considered to be the slave*s, to the extent of 
the price of his head ; 1. is qui 4, § et primo 1, eod. tit. 
The paciio libertatis is referred to in many laws ; 1. denique 
8, § liis 5, tit. de pecul. leg. 8, D. xxxiii. ; 1. pro emptore 2, 
^ etsi 15 ; 1. qui ob pactionem 9, tit« pro emptore 4, D. xli. ; 
1. cum servus 104, tit. de verbor. oblig. 1, D* xlv. ; 1. et ele- 
ganter 7) S servus 8, tit. de dolo 3, D. iv. 

e Seneca, ep. 80. 

f 1. eo tempore 50, § serras 3, ult. tit^ de pecul. 1, D. zv. 
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engagement* entered into, by him, while in hii 
former state of servitude. A slave was, some 
times, allowed to become a citizen, that he mig^hl 
bring his share ^ of the public distributions <m 
corn, or of the largesses, to his former roaster ; 
or that the latter might be relieved from the 
maintenance of an useless servant. In some 
cases, the future freedman engaged to perforni 
various services to his patron ;^ and contracts o| 
this kind, between master and slave, which wer^ 
always binding upon the latter, obtained, subse^i 
quently, the same effect in regard to the former,^ 
who had been, once, entitled to disregard hisi 
own covenant with hb slave. Liberty was, fre« 
quently, left by will, on condition, that the freed«i 
man should pay ^ certain duties to the memory 
of his deceased master — a subject on which thej 
llomans always felt the utmost interest. 

• Paul. Sent. ii. 13, { 9 ; 1. servi 14, tit. de oblig. et set. 
1, D, xliv. ; ]. creditoribus 2, tit. an seryus su. fact. maDiun. 
ten. 14, C. iv. 

*> Pen. Sat. v. et Schol ; Sueton. Aug. 42. 

« Tit. de operis libertor. I, D. xzzviii. RedempHonale was, 
more recently, the term for manumission purchased with It 
price, in consideration of which, the Klaye was freed from all 
future service ; append. Marculf. formul. c. 48. 

^ See note 128 ; and tit. de statuliberis 7) !>• 3cl. 
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CHAP. rx. 

ECONBIIPION 6F FBEEOMEN, IN EElATIOK TO 
I CITIZENS. 

i 

Under an ancient, although, perhaps^ nolrthe 
Iferliest system,^ at Rome, there was no difir- 
pbctioH amongst freedmen ; and all dares, m^- 
^dutted hf a Roman, became citizens,^ and 
^raib^rs of his gensy or ra«e,5 of which they 
kook tiie name. They were, however, consi- 
l«red of an inferidr order, and labored under va« 
fiam disabilities, from an eariy date. They 
l^pear to have been, at first, enrolled in the 
fOBtiGf or, as these came to be thought, the 
^ore honorable tribes : but after several dis- 

b\ on the subject, in which opposition to' 
was highly popular, they were confined 
to the two lowest of the city tribes, where 
iliey remained t3I a late period.^ 

Freedmen were not formally permitted to 
borve in the army, except in great emergencies, 
till the reign of Augustus; although they often 
got into the ranks, after the time of Marius.® 
A law of Valentinian' (a. d. 426) excluded 

* That is to say, if we suppose the full emfmcipatioa be- 
stowed upon Viadidusi to have been then introduced, for the 
Ibst time. 

b See note 129. 

c The freedman generally retained his former appellative 
•s his surname, and took the gentile name of his patron. 
However, the pranomeny or name o£ the individual, was not 
^ways that of the patron. 

d See notes ISO, 131. 

« Epitom. Liv. Ixziv. 

f L 3, tit. de libert. e( eor. lib. 11, Cod. Theod. ir. 

N 
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freedmen, at once, from the army, and public 
honors; but we learn from the enactment itself," 
that some freedmen were then actually serving* 
as soldiers, and the decree did not remain long 
in force. According to the common opinion^ 
which is supported by Tacitus, they could nofe 
be legally admitted into the senate ; althoagh, 
in times of trouble or corruption, some contriF-* 
ed to make their way into that assembly. But 
Appius^ the Blind, and afterwards the JSmperor 
Claudius,^ openly made some of this class sena*. 
tors ; and Livy says,^ that there was no poei-. 
tive statute against such a measure. At a later 
period, however, we find Alexander SeveruflP 
refusing to make any of his freedmen Equite^^ 
as that order was the seminary of the senate. 
Freedmen were long deemed ineligible to the 
consulship, and other high offices, even after 
they had been made open to plebeians. Never- 
theless, they might be appointed judges, in the 
age of Persius ;^ and a person of this rank was. 
Praetor, under Trajan.^ Freedmen, if sufficient- 
ly educated, were permitted to manage forensic 
business for other persons :^ and were allowed to 
do this for patrons or their families, in cases 
where it was nqt competent for others so to act' 

* The same appears from L libertiDn 4, tic de libert. et 
eor. lib. 7, C. vi. 

b Sezt. Aurel. de vir. illiut. 34 ; Lir. iz. 89. 

c Sueton. Claud. 24. 

^ Liy. ix. 46. 

® Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 19. 

f Pers. Sat. v. v. 80. 

f His name was Largas Mucedo ; and he was so cruel a 
master, that his slaves caused his death. PJin. iii, epist, 14. 

b 1. nee 2, tit. de postulando 6, C. ii. 

i Edict, perpetf Hadr. 1. 4 ; 1. nunc 1, $ ait prator qui 8; 
$ deinde 11, ult., tit* de postulando 1, D. iii. 
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They were, also, expressly authorised to discharge 
the minor judicial functions of assessors.* The 
valued privilege of wearing the gold ring was, 
by law or custom, denied tofreedmen ;^ but was 
4rfien accorded, by an act of Imperial grace.^ 
Freedmen were not permitted to use a litter,* 
within the city, unless by special licence ; and 
were not considered worthy to exhibit public 
shews, without authority, previously obtained* 
for the purpose.® It may, perhaps, be inferred, 
from a passage in Seneca,' that the public baths 
allotted to freedmen, although very magnifi- 
cent, were separated, not only from those des« 
tined for ingenuous people of rank, but from 
those used by the plebeians. 

The freed and ingenuous classes might inters 
marry : and after matrimony between patricians 
and plebeians was legalized,^ it is probable, that 
no rank w^s excepted from marriage with freed 
persons ; till the Papian law^ prohibited a sena- 
tor or his son, to marry a freedwoman, or 
daughter of a freedman.^ However, while the 
general prohibition existed, the privileges^ of 
ingenuous birth, in this respect, were, some- 
times, solemnly conferred on freedwomen, or on 
slaves, by will of the state. Augustus, after 
his elevation to the Empire, did npt invite 

. a 1. liberti 2, tit. de Off. Adsessor 22, D. i. 

tt See oote 132. 

c Vid. tit. de jure aureor. anulor. 10, B,. xl. 

d Sueton. Claud. 28. e Id. ibid* 

'Seneca, epist. 86. 

t The intermarriage of patricians and plebeians was for. 
bidden, by the Twelve Tables, (Dionys. Halic. z.) ; but wai 
allowed in a. u. c. 309. Lir. iv. 6. 

b Tha Lex Papia Poppna is given by Dio. lir. 

i See note 133. k See note 134. 
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freedmen* to his table ; and tiU after his detttk, 
they were not generally admitted into the best 
society of Rome.^ The feeling againet {reedmen 
wos not extinguished, in the time of the elder 
Fliny,*^ who complains of the honors paid to 
persons of that condition. The fttll rank, imd. 
privileges of ingenuitas were, sometimes^ grant- 
ed to freedmen,^ by the Emperor ;® and operated 
as their passport, through all the barriers which 
opposed them, even those of sodety : and final- 
ly, Justinian empowered masters to bestow aU^ 
tiiose advantages at once, in emancipating their 
daves, if they then declared the latter to be 
Roman citizens. 

The morals of females, in the higher classes, 
were guarded by various laws: but those of 
freedwomen were left, entirely, in thdr own 
charge ; nay, it was openly declared,^ that the 
conduct of women in low stations, was un- 
worthy of the regard of the legislature. Freed- 
women were,^ at one time, even forbidden to as- 
sume the dress of honest matrons. It is, there- 
^re, matter of no surprise, that many females, 
celebrated for their gsdlantry, belonged to Ihis 
da8&^ 

^ SaetoiK Aug. 7^* He excepted, howerei^ a favorite 
^M|edo?aii of his own, and Mena, tbov freadraan of Sextos 
Pompey ; but the latter had received the privilege of in- 
genuUas. Ibid. 

b See note 135. c zxxv. 18. d See note 196. 

« A freedman thas favored, was, strangdy enough, termed 
" naiaH6u8 resHitUw**' Vid. tit. denatalibus restitueodia 1 1, 
D.xl. 

f Novel. 78, 0. 1, c. 2, [Auth. Gollat. tit. vu. Coll 6, S 1, 
et } illud.] ' 

8 Paul. Sent. ii. 26, § 11 ; 1. senatores I, tit de natural, 
liber. 20, C. v. ;. 1. quee 29, [Constantin. a.d. 326] ; tit. ad 
leg. Jul. de adult. 9, C iz. 

h TibuU. El. 6. i See note 137. 
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' 31ie taint of servile blood waS| in pait, rie* 
nof^ by one descent ; but not for those i^u 
nttgtB forbidden by kxr ; and, perhaps, not for 
o^MiRce into the senate,* alfliough some offices 
-were, certainly, given to the sons of freedmeti.''^ 
It is tlMnxght, that, till near the end of ihe Be* 
pnUi^9 die children of freedtnen were called li^ 
bertiiieBy [libertint] ; but that appellation was, 
afterwards, ^ven to freedmen, when spoken of 
with reference to their rank.® The haughty 
kept aloof from tihe company of those whose &* 
tbers had been sktv^ : "but not so the majority 
of society ; and t]»e sons of fi^eedmen, if meH» 
torioBS in themselves, were not excluded from 
bong the guests of the Emperor ; and Horace,^ 
we kn6w, was a favorite visitor of Augustus^ 
as well as of Maecenas. The second generation* 
was considered sufficiently pure, even for admid^ 
fli«n into the senate, and the orders of nobility ; 
a M w mg fa, by the older strict rule, three ingenue 
ens d^ents were required, to qualify fi>r patri- 
eianranlc^ 

The law called Junia Norbana, (published 

a Gic pro Claent. 47. Yet, Appios the Blind admitted 
dttms Sneton. Claud. 24. 

b The tribune Furiui, who opposed M'eteUns, ti^sthe 'tt)tt 
of a freedman, (Cio. pro Rabir.); and so was Flavins, 
whom the people made a curule edile, in reward for his dis- 
flfMing of the/brmuAe used by the Koman lawyers. Lir. ixi 

46. 
« Be* note 13a 

« Horace calb himielf the son of « liberHnm^ (i. epist. ^, 
T. 20 1 i. Sat. 6, ▼. 6) : which, as applied to that age, mi^t 
a freedman, ratiier than the child of one. 

* SaetOAw Claud. 24 ; where we are told, that Clandins 
ateiitted sons of freedeaeii into thb senate, althmigh he laA 
intended to confine it to great-grandsons of dtisens, 
' LIT. z. 8. 
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under Tiberius,*) introduced two new orders' of 
freedmen, neither of which bad the priyil^es of 
citizenship. In the one of these classes, weM 
ranked all freedmen, emancipated by any of the 
less formal modes: they were assimilated, in 
station, to the Latin allies ; and were known by 
the title of Junian Latins, [Latini Juniani.^ 
Freedmen might be raised from this class, to be 
citizens, either by their fdrmer master repeating 
his gift of liberty ,** but in one of the three ori- 
ginal and solemn forms ; or by an act of the 
Emperor.^ The same law enabled a Latiii 
freedman to become a citizen ; by espousing a 
citizen,^ or a Latina^ if he, in the latter erent, 
declared, that he married merely to have oS- 
gpring ; and then, both the wife and children 
became citizens. The children of a female citi- 
zen, by a Latinua husband, were thus made citi- 
zens, by a law of Hadrian,® contrary to tKe /e^ 
Mensia^ which had laid down the unfavorable 
rule : and the Junian law itself made citizen- 
ship acquirable by £a/t>zt,'upon various grounds 
of public utility. The lowest grade of libertinism 
corresponded with the state of the dedititU^^ or 

a Passed in A.n.c. 771 ; Caji, Inst. i. 1, g 8 ; Ulp. fcsgiD. 
i. 10 ; et vid. Heineoq. Antiquit. Rom. i. 4 et 6, § 12, et 
seqq. 

b Plin. vii. ep. 16,. [136] ; although^ in fact, the partf 
mentioned in this epistle, haWng been freed by a foreign 
owner, was not e^en in the state of a Z^o/inuf. 

c Id. X. ep. 45, [Trajan, ir. 282] ; Sueton. Claud. 19 ; 
but this last passage refers, perhaps, to some general mea- 
sure* 

d Ulp. fragm. iii. 3. . e Ibid. 

f Ulpian enumerates eight ways, iii. 1 ; but part of that 
title being lost, ve have not his explanations of more than 
five. 

s Caji, Inst. L I, $ 3 ; Ulp. i. 11. 
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mrrendered raemies. Freedom of this kind 
floiie, could be conferred upon slaves who had 
^ver been branded, or otherwise pointed out^ by 
]aw, as Unworthy of a higher lot : and a dediU^ 
iit48 freedman could not be, subsequently, trans- 
ferred to the rank of a Latin, and still less to 
that of a citizen, except by the EmperoFs au- 
thority. Caracalla, by extending the Roman 
citizenship to all his free-bom subjects, did away, 
virtually, the true clistsses of LaHni, and dediH- 
tii : but the parallel orders of freedmen conti- 
nued, till the reign of Justinian, who entirdy 
abolished those divisions,^ and ordered, that all 
freedmen should have the rights of citizens. 
• The state of libertinism was not perfectly se- 
qure to the manumitted slave, so long as his pa- 
, laroi^ lived ; for, if he behaved ungratefully to 
tilie author of his freedom, he was liable to be 
again reduced to his former servitude.^ But at 
lasty Justinian declared,® thatliberty,once confer- 
red, should never be tsiken away. 
., Freedmen were not, as such, liable to any 
peculiar tax, after that upon their emancipation.^ 
In the second Triumvirate, indeed, they were 
called upon for a contribution of one-eighth of 
tiieir property ; while free-born citizens paid a 
fourth of the amount of their income, for one 
year ; but the demand was on occasion of great 
emergency, and was not afterwards repeated, 
t Persons who, being yet bondsmen, had a vest- 
ed right to the attainment of liberty, at some 

t • Tit. de dedititia libert. toUend. 6 ; tit. de Latina libert. 
tpUend. 6, G. yii. 
. b Sea chap. ii. 

. A Tit. de Liat. libert. toUend. 6, C. yii. 
4 Sea chap. hi. 
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futore period, were considered as beings in a 
state df transition, from bondage to freedom, audi 
w«re termed etatuliberi : and in consequence cfi 
their ultimate {»^pects, they were regarded as 
hehmging, more to the class of B ree me n, than to 
that dF i&Tes.* 



CHAP. X. 



OOKDiTSOfef'QF FREKDinBN, IK BXZiATIOK TO 

THEX&TATMK8. 

Whbk the relation of master and slave was 
dissolved, hj maaumission, that of patron and ' 
freedman began. The patron was regsuded as, in 
same meaffixre, the paroit of him wk»m he made 
free ; the' aiialc^ between a patron and a 
fi^iierj is freqnently noticed in the Roman 
law ; and the murder of a patron, by his freed^ 
maii» was accounted parricide.^ None but Bo- 
man citiEenst or lawful corpoiatioss, could enjoy 
the i^ifats of paixonage orer their freedmen,* or 
communicate to tfaerathepriyilegesof citizenehipi 
Other propri^ors m^t liberate their slayes 
fmn bondage; but sach emandpation was not 

* Sea note 139. There is, at least, one imtameeiif a pin. 
aon ttyHng himself staiulilm'f in an inscripUoD. Miuatari^ 
loser, d. 21, p. HDxx. 10. 

b FaoL Sent. r« 24, § 1, Hn. ; L mi. {Oonstantin* a. bu 
318,) tit. de parricidio 15, Cod. Theod. ix« ; 1. lege 1, tit. ad 
liy« PompeiBni de parrioid. 9* D. zhriii. 

c Plin. X. epist. 10, [Trajan, x. 228] ; vhenoe it Appean, 
that the Emperors, in giving the freedom of JRoma tateaign.! 
ars, included sometimes this priTikgein the gimal ; with ra« 
Hsrence^ no doubt, to those freedman previonaly manwmitd. 
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IsMoweA ^ the coiiBeqii^ieesr we ave About to 
lemark. 

The freedmam of a Roaian received dieitam^ 
of the race, or aepty[gen8i,'] of bis former master »* 
mto which he was adopted, together with the 
firsts otT individaal nasme 'of that person, or oC 
some friend ; and the freedttea of towns took 
the names of diose f>Iaces.^ Citizens, who gare 
the inferior degrees^ merdlyioflibertuiisnthi^ no 
more than the usual rights of patronage; bat 
the freedmen, in these cases, seem not to hsi'm 
borne the name of their patron^'s gens, as tbvjr* 
ir^enot properly taken into it. Patrons, very 
coBUEBonlf , admitted^ into their family tombs;, the 
ashes «f their freednen, and the descendants of 
the latter : the vast mausoleum of Augustvs^ 
hiaself was in traded to receive sone of his 
freedflten, as well as his &mtly. 
. Eyery freedman had a patron; except one ma^ 
nnmitted directly by will,® as the deceased mastier 
was, then, the oaly person who could have stood 
in that jptosition. In some instances, too, Ihe law 
appointed the rigfatsofpa4;ronage to cease. Aswheii 
a slave boi^t his own freedom !^ or was desert*- 

» Vttrro, ^ L. Lw 
) b Vatto, de L. L. 

^ Many insoripiions, (m may be teen in all tlie o^leetions,) 
declare monuments to belong to the buJlder, and hie bein, 
with bit and their f reedmen, and freedwomen, often wiib ad* 
dition of Che ^MMterity of the last jnentioaed persoasb Some- 
timeSf offending jficedmen were excluded by name* (hiiter, 
p. SCCCXJLiy. i. 

d Strabo, v. See note 140. 

« Hie freedman was then a liberim oftinuM^ frem bis pa. 
I tron being with the shades. A slave, made free by the Pr». 
tor, for detecting his master's murder, became also an ereifiuf : 
L qui ob. 6, tit. qui aine manum* 8* D* xl. 

f L si tuis 7, tit. de oper. libert. S, C. vi. ; L neqois % { 
qui ioia 3 ; tit* de bon. liberter. 4, C. vi» 
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eel) in sidmess, by bis master :* or entered the 
army or cburch,^ with his lord^s consent. Vet, 
in the first of those cases, the title of patron re- 
mained/ A few examples are to be met with^ in' 
whicht patronage belonged to the nearest rela- 
tives of the freedman.^ Lawyers have disputed^ 
whether a freedman^s legal domicile followed 
that of his patron, or not ;® but his actual domi- 
cile depended, probably, upon the fact of the 
freedman^s being bound to perform services, re- 
quiring him to be present, wherever his patron 
might choose to live. 

An emancipator m^ht, if he pleased, renounce^ 
his right of patronage : as was, probably, done, 
when slaves were manumized by w?lj of public 
reward; and, as mustobviouslyhavebeenthecase, 
when the privileges of ingenuous birth were con- 
ceded to freedmen,in the lifetime of their patrons. 
Besides^ a freedwoman,^ marrying with her pa- 
tron^s consent, was discharged from all services, 
although not from the usual rights of patron- 
age. Freedmen, released from their usual du- 
ties towards their patrons, were styled immtmes, 
a word of frequent occurrence in ancient^ in- 
scriptions. A master, on freeing his slave, 

* I sennis asgrotus 5, ibid. 

I> f sennas Bciente 6, ibid. c l. gi tnig 7^ Qt supra. 

^ A brother ; Maratori, Inscr. cL 21, p. mdxvi. 10 ; b 
mother ; ibid, xdzli. 6. 

« ]• iidsumptio 6> g libertini 3, ult. ; 1. si quis 7 ; 1* mtnu- ' 
cept 23, pr. 1. ejus 27, pr. tit. ad mnnicipalein 1, D. L. ; 
make the freedman*s domicile be regulated by the original one 
of the patron ; but 1. filii 22, eod. tit. which, in its outset^ says 
the same, declares, tbat freedmen shall have both their own 
actual domicile, and that of the origin of their patron; { 
mnnidpes 2. 

f 1. si quis 3, § Tolens 2 ; tit. de bon. Kbert. 4, C. vi. 

S 1. quod lis § is li tit. de oper. libert. 8, €.▼!.; L liber- 
ta. 2, tit. de obseq. patron. 6* C* ri* 

^ Muratori, Inscr. not. ad cL 82, p. XDLXXXVi. 8* 
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might assign the patronage of his new freM- 
man,^ to any one of his descendants he chose ; 
bnt whoever once became patron, could not af- 
terwards transfer his right : it was simply a 
liferent interest ; which might be vested in any 
single representative of the proper patron, if he 
did not retain it for himself. And it was com- 
petent for a testator, leaving liberty to a slave, 
to bequeath^ the right of patronage to any of 
his issue he chose, in room of the proper heir, 
in cases where the latter would, otherwise, have 
been patron by law. 

In consequence of the deferential respect due 
by a freedman, he might not raise^ an action 
against his patron, or patroness, their parents, 
or children, without previous leave from the 
court ; and he was, to a like extent, prohibit- 
ed, in general,*^ from becoming an informer 
a^;ainst them. A patroness, unless of low condi- 
tion, was not^ permitted to marry b^ freedman . 
but a patron,^ if not of senatorian rank, (and 

« See note 141. 

b 1. SenatuB Consulto l» § adsignare 3 : 1. adsignare 7 • 1* 
testamento 13, pr. tit. de adsigo. libert. 4, D. xxxviii : tit* de 
adsign. libert. 9, Inst. iii. 

c 1. 1, Edict, perp. Hadr. ; 1. quique 4, § PraBtor. 1, tit. de 
in jus vocand. 4, D. ii. 

d Violation of this rule was, sometimes, capitally punished ; 
1. 1, tit. ne prster crimen, &c* 6, Cod. Theod. ix. [Graiian. 
et Valentin, a. d. 376.] 

e 1. libertum S, tit. de xiuptiis 4, C v. ; 1. si patrona 13, 
tit. de ritu nupt. 2, D. zxiii. ; yet we meet with an insciip^ 
tion, ^*pairona et vsorij*^ Aluratori, Inscr. cl. 21, p. 
XDXXXiv. 10 ; and one by a lady, Genicia Grapte» to her 
f^edman and husband : Gruter, Inscr. p. dcccczl. 10. . 

t 1. uxorem 15, tit. de nupt. 4, C t. ; 1. lege Papia 23« 
tit. de rit. nupt. 2, D. xxiii. : but the objections in ike last 
eited law, were nullified, if the all-powerful authority of the 
Prince sanctioned the proposed union; L si aenatori 81, 
eod. titt 
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at hsBt^* even if beldbgiiig to tteit ord^,) nAght 
finaity his freedwoman : avtd aittHMigh she oo^ 
not^ be forced to marry him, unless freed^ with 
that viefT, she was not allowed to separate her- 
self from hiniy by divorce/ without his consent. 
At the same time, till the Fathers of the Ghris^ 
tiaa church tatight the reverse, it was thougfat 
Bfiore honorable,for IJte patron, to make tfaefineed* 
woraan his concabine ;® and a Uberta^ entering 
into a state of concobtnage,^ was colisideri^ 
much less disreputable than an ingenuous fe^ 
male forming such a connection. But an ib^ 
Uigoe between a fi'eednian and any iady of his 
patron^s iimily) subjected botb the parties to s^* 



Indici^Otts of the exist^ice of c^*tain c^ 
ders in the freed class, have been discOvei^d' 
in ancient insmptions,^ which beat the titl^ 
of first, second) and third freedmen, of a patti^ 
ediar patron^ But we have no means of 4ete^• 
mining, whether the individuals to whom thos^ 
applied, had any rank or privileges beyond thdr 
fellows of the same household, or were, merely, 
marked as seniors in date of their enfjranchise- 

a 'Novel. 78^ o. 3. [ Avith. CoUat. vi. tit. 7» c 9^ ] 

b ]. invitam 28» tit. de rit. Dupt. 2, D. xxiii. 

c 1. quod et 29, eod. tit. 1. adigere 6, § si 8, tit* do jme 
patronat. 14, D. zxxvik 

d L in eo 45, § deinde 5, eod. tit. ; 1. quod ait 1 1, tit. de du> 
vort. et repud. 2, D. xxiv, ; 1* ut un. § ut 1, tit. unde vir. 
et uxor* 11, D. zzxviii. 

e 1. qutt in 1, pr. tit. de concubin. 7f ult. D. aczr. 

f Tbe 1. in 3, prv tit. de concabin. 7, D. xxt. impHes mf, 
and the 1> «i uxor. 13, pr. tit. ad leg. Jul. de adulter. 6, P.- 
sdviii* gives such fettides the honored title of matrons* 

< See note 142. 

^ Tumeb* advenar. zi« 9, zriii* B. 

1 SeenoteUS. . . 
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ment. Patrctfis ^re^ sometimes, de^gnated^ aa 
&*8t : wbieb would seem to lelateto cases of se- 
y«ral co-propmtors of the fonaer slave. 

The c)uef obligations imposed, by law, npcm a 
freedBAan. were, that he should afford aliin^itto 
hi&piatroii,^beco«ie destitute : and that he should 
behave with gratitude^ towaiids him :^ and shoidd 
treat'him,^ aad all his &mi]y, with- respect : he 
w^ s^so bound, if named, or required toact, as tu* 
tor to those® of his patron?s children, or grands 
childreB,' who might hope for the rights ofpa-^ 
tsonsige over himself. Ingratitude, on the part 
ftf a freedinan, did not always subject him to the 
sanae penalty : we haye^ little^ trace of its being 
visited with much reprdension, durijig the Be* 
public : under Augustus,^ it wasy pnobdily, pour 
iehied to a certaisoi extent : in the r^gn (d Nero,^ 
revpeati^n of liberty was proposed, as an appro- 
priate punidbimeat ; but tibat was not fixed be- 
fore the time of Commodus :^ after whieh^ it 
was renew^ by several EmperonB> and laat by 

« Sfnratori, Inscr. d. 21, p. hdxx. 4. 

b 1. 81 quis 5^ § solent 18, tit. de agnoso. et alend. lib. 3, 
B. zKv. ; and the benefit of this oUigation wa«. extended to 
the patron's children ; (1. si quia 5, § utrum 20, tit. de agnosc. 
et alend. lib. 3, D. zxv.) and to his parents, { patrem 26, 
iWd. 

c I. si 2, tit. de llbert. et eor. lib. 7, G. vi. ; bat the debt 
of gratitude was not held due to a patron, who freed in pur- 
siMfioe of a fideicommiss ; as the manumission did not itxea 
flow from his own will ; 1. non 1, eod. tit. 

d This appears strongly from 1. quique 4, § Prstor. 1, tit. 
de injusTOcand. 4s D. ii. 

e L libertus 14, tit. de tntorib. et curator, dat. 5, D.zxVi. 

fl. libertum 14, § sed et 1, tit. de ezcusatiouib. 1, D. 
xxrii. 

g See note 144. 

^ See chap, ii. 

i Tac Ann. xiii, 26-7 ; Dio. Ir, 

k See eiiap, ii* 
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tattpting bencfite whi^ thejr promued io p«p 

The only positive obligations, iacurFed by a 
master^ becoming a patron, were^ to maintaia 
ids freednian'^ when in poverty; and to act as 
guardian^ to his children^ after his death. Ne« 
gleet of the former was punished with forfeiture 
il the rights® of patronage, over the individual 
deserted ; which must have proved the least effi- 
dent, as a security, where the need was the most 
urgent. The guardianship of his freedman'^s 
offiipring, was a duty from which^ Ihe patron 
could not escape, unless by sacrificing his privi- 
lege of succession* 

It was common for masters, when emancipat- 
ing slaves, to make them agree to perform, gra- 
tuitously, certain services, after they should be- 
come free : such conventions were perfectly law- 
fill,® and the right to exact performance of the 
work to which they related, was transferable^ 
Patrons tried, sometimes,^ to bind their freedmen 
not to marry ; but stipulations of that sort were 
considered improper; and received no support 
in law, although they had been confirmed by 
the solemnity of an oath. 

The greatest friendship often subsisted be- 
tween freedmen^ and the &nulies, and friends of 



» L fdimenfa 6, pr. tit de agnosc. et alend. Itb..3, 0. 

^ tit. de legitima patron, tntela IT, Inst. i. 

c 1. alimenta 6, pr. tit. de agnosc. et alend. lib. 3, D. 

d tit. de legitima patron, tutel. 17, Inst. i. 

The opera of freedmen form the subjects of one title in 
the Digest, and of another in the Code of Jusiinian. Vid. 
tit. de oper, libertor. 1, D. zzzviii. ; and tit. de oper. liber- 
tor. 3, C. yi. 

1 1, adigere 6, pr. § lege 4, ult. ; 1. qui contra* 15, tit. da 
jur, patron. 14^ I>. xxxyIU 

I 
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tliBir patrons^ Tiro was much esteemed, hj all 
irho had a regard for bis illustrious patron : and 
Zosimus, the freedman of the younger Pliny,* 
spears to have been treated as an equal, by 
him, and by his friends^ The freedmen of many 
of tilie successors of Augustus, wielded all the 
power of their masters ; and the submission with 
which they were courted, may be learned from 
the servile decree of the Senate, in favor of Pal- 
las,*' one of Tiberius'^s freedmen ; and, perhaps, no 
less convincingly, from Seneca'^s cringing address 
to Polybius,^ the freedman of Claudius. 



CHAP. XL 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

On a review of the Roman system of slavery, 
several remarks occur, upon its operation, rela- 
tively to slaves, to masters, and to the public. 
It has been questioned,^ whether Greek, or Ro- 
man servitude was more favorable to the slave ; 
and, at first sight, the superiority of the former 
is apt to strike us. But the matter cannot be 
fairly resolved, without our considering it un- 
der two several aspects — ^first, as it refers to sub- 

• Plin. ▼. epi8Ul9, [114.] 
b Plin. yii. ep. 29 ; viii. ep. 6, [149.159.] 
c In that one of his treatises de consolatione, whioh is inscrib* 
cd to Polybius, upon occasion of the death c^ his brother. 
^ See note 145. 

O 
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sisting bondage : and, secondly, as it affects sob^ 
sequent change of condition. With respect to 
the former, we may safely say, that, between the 
conquest of Corinth, and the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, the slave at Rome was much less protect- 
ed, by law, and public feeling, and had, perhaps, 
less daily indulgence,*^ than tibe slave at Athens. 
Before the earlier of those eras, indeed, simpli- 
city of manners rendered the treatment of slaves, 
in Italy, generally good :^ yet, that could not 
be implicitly relied upon. But, after the adop- 
tion, by Antoninus,^ of one of the best Athenian 
laws, the servile classes in the Roman territo* 
ries, came to be on a level with those in the 
Grecian states. There appear to be strong rea* 
sons for believing, that the Helots in Lacedae- 
monia, being the property of the state, and not 
of individuals, were permitted to live, removed 
from the immediate control of masters, in » 
condition very similar to that of the serfs, or ai- 
scriptitii, under the declining Roman Empire : 
but the temporary relaxation from their bonds, 
which the Helots enjoyed, was as nothing in the 
scale, when there was thrown in against it, 
their liability to suffer, from the inhuman policy 
which dictated to the Spartans, periodical^ mas- 
sacres, as the means of removing their appre- 
hensions, at the increase of the slave population. 
In so far as regards the second view — that 
of the respective prospects of liberty, opened to 
the Greek, and to the Roman bondsmen, our 
decision must be in favor of the latter, without 

^ This IB to be inferred from Plautus, Stich. iii. 1, y. 87) 
&c. 

b See chap. v. ^ See chap. iy. 

d^Called eryptia. 
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any limitation in point of time. At Sparta, 
slaves seem to have had hardly any hopes of. 
ever being admitted amongst freemen. At 
Athens, emancipation from the dominion of the 
master was frequent ; but the privileges of citi- 
zenship rarely followed, even to a limited ex- 
tent ; and were conferred by public authority 
only. At Rome, the lowest slave could always 
look forward to manumission, and to obtainitig 
the rank of a citizen, through the sole will of 
his master. Between the reigns of Augustus, 
and of Justinian, it is true, that there existed 
restrictions/ in point of number, upon the mas- 
ter's powers of freeing his bondsmen, and rais* 
ing l^em to the station of Roman citizens ; yet, 
during that interval, many might hope for an op- 
portunity of reaching a better condition. And 
at all times, previous to the limitations of Au- 
gustus, and again, afi;er the ample encourage- 
ment of Justinian, no slave needed to despair 
of becoming both a citizen, and a freeman. SttU, 
,the Romans, like the Greeks, never came so &r 
from the original view, of slaves being the ab- 
solute property of their owner, as to consider 
.the master's rights limited, to the unpaid services 
of the slave ; and his powers restricted, to those 
of a domestic magistrate, for correction of slight 
misconduct, and for enforcement of obedience 
and exertion. Nor did they, at the same time, 
regard the slave, as an ordinary member of the 
community, and capable of enjoying the privi- 
leges of one, except, in so far as incompatible 
with the claims, and authority of the master. 

* By tbe Lex Fosia Caninia, &c* 
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Andy as elseirhere noticed,* no laws of Rome, 
and, probably, none of Greece, made the right of 
the master, dissoluble by the daye, on payment 
of his estimated value. 

The general character of the slaves of the B4^ 
mans, under such treatment as we have reviewed, 
was bad ; as the chief eflbcts of their condition, 
upon their feelings and conduct, are very accu- 
rately traced out by Mr. Duniop,^ while notio- 
ing the pictures of ancient domestic manners, 
presented in the works of the dramatic writers. 
They were mudi addicted to lying, which Plu- 
tarch justly calls, the vice of slaves ; and whieh« 
without some very strong moral counteraction, 
will, always, be the resource of the weak against 
oppression. They were so great thieves, that 
fwf^ was once synonimous with slave, and pur- 
loining is pointed at, by St. Paul,"^ as the most 
prominent fault of slaves, and that which he 
was-most anxious to correct. Various arts were 
used, toprevent their petty depredations ;^ seals, 
as well as locks, were employed by carcifnl 
housekeepers ; but Horace^ gives us a sad idea of 
tiie fraud, and plunder, which went on, in the 
households of the wealthy. Some persongs re- 
commended the sowing of discord among one^s 
slaves, in order to prevent them from combining, 
against the interest of their master. It came to 
be said, almost, proverbially, that slaves were 

• 8«e chap. iv. and viii. 

b In his valuable Histoxy of Roman LiteFatiink 

c Virg. Kcl. iii. V. 16. 

d Epist. Tit. chap. ii. y. 10. 

e See note 146. 

f i. Epist. 6, V. 464S. 

S See note 146. 
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thej deceased had ordered to he placed on his 
tpmb, stating, that he was glad to escape, by 
death, from the thraldom of his slaves. The 
fienialfi of the great, were made arrogant® Irjrthe 
^consequence of their lords ; and the tatding 
propensities of slaves,^ seem to have been a fre- 
quent source of domestic annoyance. Female 
daves were exposed to so many seductions,^ and 
were, at the same time, guarded by so few better 
influences, that we cannot wonder at the conduct 
of many of them being extremely iiregular; 
and, if we suppose the relative numbers of the 
sexes of slaves, to have been so disproportionate, 
as some of our information would establish, we 
shall be the less surprised at such results. 
Runniug away^ was a frequent fault, but may 
have proceeded, as much from the misconduct 
of the master, as from that of the slave. In 
many instances, the kindliest feelings were mu- 
tually entertained, by masters, and slaves ; and 
several anecdotes have reached us, shewing the 
greatest virtue^ to have existed, in spite of tiie 
debasing tendency of servitude. 
The influence of slavery upon the Bomans 

• Festus ; Seneca, ep. 47. 

b Fabretti, Inscr. cap. x. no. 238, 

e Juven. Sat. v. v. 66. <> Id. ix. v. 118-20. 

« Patron. Sat 86 ; Tertull. de Speetac 22, ad uxor. il. 8 ; 
S. Hieronym. ep. ad L»tam, et ep. 9, ad Salvinam ; Salvian. 
de (Tubeni. Dei. Various reasons conspired to make them 
particularly ready to listen to the solicitations of free-bom 
lovers ; Plaut. Psenul. i. 2, v. 55-9. Vet, did not men of 
high birth think, there was some degradation in amours with 
aneiliaf See Hor. ii. Od. 4t 

f See note 148. 

g Valerius Maximua occupies a chapter with storieg of thii 
kind, (vi. 8) ; and many others are related by Di^. xlvti. ; 
Senec», de benef. ui. 28 ; Flin. H. N. Tii. 36. 
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tbemselyes, may be seen in the dharacter and 
manners, of bo& the high and the low ranks of 
freemen. Licentiousness in the former; idle- 
ness in the latter ; and cruelty* in both^ were, no 
doubt, much increased, by the presence of a vast 
multitude of slaves, who had little free-will, and 
by its association with whom, industry was de- 
graded. The horrid butcheries^ of the amphi- 
tiieatre, are a sufficient proof of the sanguinary 
disposition of the Romans ; and the error of 
those who would maintain, that wanton cruelty 
is never a vice of the brave. It were equally 
unpleasing and unnecessary, to enlarge upon the 
fearful dissoluteness which prevailed amongst 
the Romans, after the introduction of luxury ; 
we know the fact— and can we doubt, that vice 
was£EU3ilitated, in every way, by the subserviency 
of millions of slaves P 

Manufkctures, in the days of ancient Rome, 
were upon a very different footing, from the like 
in. our own times; instead of being carried on, by 
way of mercantile speculation, many of them were 
conducted, under the roof of the consumer, if he 
was a man of fortune. For example, cloth, whidi 
forms so important an article of modem trade, 
was not made in Italy, for sale, to the rich, and 
to the laborers, or, in other words, the slaves, 
and for the troops. With the exception of some 
stuffs woven in the east, slave-owners, and slaves 
used the produce of no other than their house- 
hold looms.® Augustus himself,^ generally wore 

A Thii conseqaence was not unnoticed in the days of Do- 
mi tian ; Juren. Sat. xiv. v. 16-25. For an eloquent summary 
of the effects of slavery, the reader may turn to MontesquieUi 
de TEsprit dea Lois, lir. xr. ch. 1. ^ See note 149. 

^ Even iine articles of apparel were prepared in the houfltf 
of the wearers ; M. Seneca, ii. 16. 

^ Sooton. Aug. 73. 
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dresses, prepared in his own hmily. Later 
Emperors* had slaves, for the manufactare of 
clothing for the army. They also maintained 
establishments of artificers, who were either 
davesy or partial bondsmen,^ for preparing arms, 
salt, and various other articles required for the 
public service, or for the consumption of those 
who were obliged to go beyond their own house- 
holds, for the supply of their wants.^ Free- 
men, who had few slaves, were the only persons 
wbo needed to go to market, for cloth, &c. ; 
and their wants would be easily supplied, by a 
few regular dealers, or by the overplus of 
what was made in large families. 

Slaves were most employed in agriculture :^ 
and it was thought better for a proprietor, to 
cultivate his lands by slave-labor,® than to let 
them to tenants ; unless they were too large for 
his own management, or too remote for his con- 
trol. So prevalent was the former practice, 
that the free rustics, throughout Italy, were in a 
state of great misery.' In the country, whicb 
had been conquered from the Volscians,^ there 
were no inhabitants, but soldiers, and slaves. 
Caius Gracchus made it known,^ that his bro- 

• 1. 2, [GoBttantin. a. D.35S] ; 1. 3, [ValeBtiii. et Valens, 
3661 ; 1. 7» tit. de murilegulii 20, God. Theod. x. ; 1. qui 
aliquem 5 ; 1. qui textrini 6, tit. de murilegul. 7> C. zi. 

t> Vid. eosd. tit. et tit. de fabricensibus 22, Cod. Theod. 
z. tit. de fabrioens. 9, G. zi. 

c The English reader will find some interesting notices on 
this subject, in Bridges* Roman Empire, under Gonstantine 
tike Great, chap. ▼. [p. 283-7,] Ed. Syo. Lond. 182S. 

d Plin. zviii. 3. 

e Tadt. Ann. iii. 3. Goliimellay de R. R. I. 7- 

f Appian. BelL civ. S Lir/y ▼!• 12* 

h Plutarch, vit. Gracch. 
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ther, Tiberius, had been moved to the Agrarian 
law, by seeing, on a journey through Tuscany^ 
that all the laborers, and herdsmen, were foreign 
slaves* 

This evil was augmented^ at the end of the 
Republic, by the assignment of lands to the 
soldiers, who sold them to rich slave-proprie- 
tors, while the original free cultivators were 
left destitute. Julius Caesar tried to check 
such abuses, by getting* a law passed, by whidi 
it was made imperative upon landlords, to ha^e 
at least one-third of their herdsmen, persons of 
free condition. Some hired laborers [mereen- 
arii] were employed in the country, in Cato^s 
time ;^ idso when Varro, and Cicero lived ;^ but 
we are seldom able to trace them afterwards, 
with any degree of certainty.^ 

Of the various effects which servitude pro- 
duced upon the public, we may first notice one, 
rather curious than important. The number of 
foreign slaves, imported from various countries, 
at too advanced an age to learn the language 
of their lords, must have led to much impurity, 
in the &miliar dialect of Italy, long before the 
barbarian conquests ; and this is reckoned, by 
Tacitus^** a great cause of the corruption of 
Latin. The crowds of slaves, assembled in the 
houses of the rich, must have been attended 
with the evil, of affording fatal facility to the 
propagation of contagious diseases, which broke 

* See ohap. vi. bdato, de R. R. c 4. 

c Varro, de R. R. i. 17 ; Cic. deOff. i. 13^pro Cneiik 09. 

^ They are mentioned, however, in the Corpus Juria. 

« S«e note 150««i-Tae. decaus. corrupt elvq. Slaves, who 
did not undcntand Latin, are alluded to by JaTeoal, Ssti 
xi. ▼. 147-8. 
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oat, not unfrequently, in the Rbmaoi ^orid ^ 
and, perhaps, no single pestilence has ever so 
depopulated the earth, as the plague w'hich rag'* 
ed in the reign^ of Justinian. The state was 
directly exposed, at different periods, to serious 
danger from the slaves. Some modern writers^ 
have expressed their surprise, that Roman his* 
tory records so few insurrections of the servile 
classes : and we cannot but participate in their 
feeling of wonder ; especially if we believe, the 
number of slaves to have exceeded that of free- 
men, in the proportion already stated. The' 
great servile war, however, in Italy, and the 
revolts of the slaves in Sicily, were very severe 
struggles, and cost the Republic, for their sup- 
pression, as much as the most formidable of its 
external enemies. The insurgent slaves- in Si- 
cily, under^ Eunus, amounted to 70,000 men^ 
of whom 20,000 are said to have fallen in their 
last defeat; and the rest to have been taken 
and crucified : but they had kept the field for 
six years, in the face of conriderable forces, and 
at a time when Rome was very powerful, being 
ten years after the fall of Carthage. The se- 
cond rebellion of the Sicilian bondsmen, was not 
so dangerous as the former, but lasted three 
years, before its termination, (a. u. c. 653,) by 
Marius^ Aquilius, the colleague of Caius Ma- 
riiis. The fisimous servile war in Italy, conti- 
nued for nearly three years,and was not brought 

a See note 151. 

b Bankes* Civil . and ConatitutioiaB] Hist, of Rome, chap. 
XT* ; FergiiMon*ii Hint, of the Progrcfls and Tennination of 
the Rom. Republic, ch. viii. 

e Gibbon, Hist. chap. ii. ; IHodor. Sicul. zzxiT..Ti« $ Flo« 
nu,iiu 19-20. 

d Pluuurch. Tit. C. Alarii. 
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to a closed wiihoat the greatest difficulty. Tbe 
rebels must have amounted to a great number, 
if the accounts of the slain in their defeats are 
correct; since they lost 105,000 men, exclu- 
sivdy of those who fell, in their victories, over 
Lentulus, and other generals of the state : be- 
sides, after their main overthrow by Crassus, a 
body of 5,000 men was vanquished by Fompey. 
In the tenth year of the reign of Tib^ius,^ a 
very dangerous plot was set on foot, to raise a 
rebellion of the slaves, in the district of Cales, 
near Brundisium : the insurgents were chedk- 
ed, by the accidental arrival of a naval force on 
that coast ; but not before the capital had been 
filled with consternation. Amongst the minor 
outbreakings of slaves, whidi are noticed in his* 
tory, was that of the slaves who joined Herdo- 
nius the Sabine,^ and tock the Capitol, in the 
third century from the building of Rome. A 
conspiracy of slaves, to burn tlie city, was 
detected in the year 335 ;^ and, about the year 
557 of Rome, there was a rising of slaves in 
Etruria ; but it does not appear to have be^ 
formidable. Some years later, Apulia was in- 
fested by gangs of robbers, who were all slaves, 
amounting to great numbers. The conduct of 
the servile wars in Italy and Sicily, evince a 
degree of discipline and skill, on the part of the 
rebels, which may, at first sight, appear astonish- 
ing; their numerical force, and their despera- 

> Lir. Epitom. x€7..Ti..vii. ; Eutrop. vi. 7 « Flor. iii. 20 ; 
Cic pro S^t. 31 ; praleg. Manil. 11 ; in Pison, 24 ; Pla- 
tarch. vit. Crass. ; vit* Pompei. 

b A. D. 25. Tac Ann. iv. 27. 

c Dionys. Halio. z. hiv, iii. 15. 

<l lAv» iv. 45. 
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tion^ rendered them, of course, highly formid- 
able, in the heart of countries, more than half 
peopled by their fellows; but, above all, the 
ntimber of gladiators in their ranks, supplied 
them, at once, with men, trained in all the per- 
sonal warfare of those days ; so that, their speedy 
organization is easily to be accounted for ; and 
officers were not lUcely to be wanting, since 
many slaves, 'like Spartacus and Eunus them- 
selves, were captured soldiers. 

An understanding subsisted, no doubt, among 

' the civilized nations of antiquity, that beUige- 
rent states should not proclaim liberty, to the 
slaves of their enemies. Very few instances of 
such a measure being adopted, have reached us ;* 
and had it been common, it would have deeply 

I impressed the character of ancient hostilities. 

, Even in civil wars, the Romans seem to have 
been reluctant to use this powerful means of 
annoyance. One of the gravest charges against 
Cinna, when degraded from the consulship, was 
bis having proclaimed freedom, to all slaves who 
should join him, in the Octavian war. The 
consul Octavius refused to enlist slaves, to op- 
pose Marius :^ but the latter invited slaves to 
join him, promising them freedom, by public 
proclamations. Catiline,^ at firsts refused to en- 
list fugitive slaves ; but, afterwards, they com- 
posed part of his force ; and one of the plans in 
his conspiracy was, to excite an insurrection of 
the slaves ;^ for which reason, the Saturnalia* was 

* Mithridates, in his war against the Romans, offered free, 
dom to those sl-ives who should join him. Sylla sent those 
runaways back to their masters. 

b Plutarch, rit. G. Marii. c Sallast. Catil. 56. 

d Cio. in Catil. ir. 2. « Gic. in Catil. iii. 4. 
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the time proposed for his grand effort Tbm, 
barbarian invaders of Italy availed themselveB,. 
sometimes, of slaves. Totila,^ in particulaTy 
augmented his army by receiving them. In 
troublous times, private citizens often made iiae 
of their gladiators, and other slaves, for both 
offence and defence.^ At the time of the seoesK 
sion to Mons Sacer, (a. u. c. 2590 ^^ ^^ pro^ 
posed to arm ^ the slaves ; but the measure was 
not adopted : and when the tribunes, and the 
people hesitated to unite with the patricians, in 
opposing Herdonius, the Sabine invader, who 
had been joined by some slaves, C. Claudius sug- 
gested the expedient of giving arms ^ to those 
bondsmen who remained faithfuL 

The extent of the slave population, silently, 
produced very powerful effects upon the com- 
munity of Rome. Emancipation of slaves was 
very frequent; on some occasions, it could be 
truly said, that the majority of Romans had 
once been bondsmen. Hence, in spite of the wide 
separation between the free-born Roman and the 
slave, many individuals rose, from a servile 
origin, to power and distinction, whicl^ they 
merited by their talents and behavior. Bu^ 
on the other hand, such instances were not the 
plurality ; and the lower classes of citizens must, 
surely, have been deteriorated, by so great an 
admixture of persons, perhaps, undeserving, and 
generally, unprepared by previous education, for 
shaking off the bad habits of servitude^ jandior 



* Gibbon, Hist. chap, ziiii. 

^ Cic. pro Sezt. 12, et 39 ; de Off. ii. 17 ; pro dom. wk 
18. 
^ Piony*. UaUc vi. d ibid. x. lAv. lii. Ifi. 
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making a proper use of the benefits of freedom* 
On the whole, then, if we consider, that seyeral 
of those corruptions, by which Rome was under- 
mined, had their chief source in the institution 
of slavery, we must, necessarily, look upon it, as 
one of the main causes of the decay of her em- 
pire* 
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NOTES, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



CHAP. I. 



NOTB 1. 

and the tiavet to 400,000.— p. 9. 

According to one interpretation of a passage in 
Atbenseus/ there were twrelve slaves to each free 
person, in Athens : while Hume,^ on the other 
handy would reduce the proportion rather below 
two to one. The precise number of the slaves is 
intended to be given, by Athenaeus ; but it has been 
disputed, whether 400^000, or 40,000, is the true 
reading of the text. 21,000 only is set down for 
the free citizens, and it is uncertain, what descrip- 
tion of persons was meant to be included. Wallace^ 
observes, that, if there were 21,000 male adults, 
the free citizens, of all ages and sexes, may have 
amounted to 124,000, [84,000 ?] if we allow a wife 
and two children to each male; or to 186,000, 
[126,000 ?] if we calculate each family as consisting 
of six persons. If the number of slaves, given by 
Athenseus, applied, merely to the males of full age, 
it would make the whole slave population amount 
to 1,600,000 ; at the former rate of computing their 
fkmilies. This would certainly be an over-esti- 
mate : but taking the adult male slaves at 40,000, 
and allowing four persons to each family, we ob- 
tain a total of 160,000, or nearly two slaves to one 
free person. Beaufort^ is of opinion, that 400,000 

a Athen. Deipn. vi. 20. b Polit. Disc. x. 

c Dissert, on the Numbers of Mankind. 
^ Sur la Repab. Rom. 

2 
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wa8 the true number of ttlaves : and Wallace con- 
sidersy that Athenseus intended to reckon them in 
amass. Millar* says, very justly^ '* that in this enu* 
meration. of the freemen, none but the heads of 
families are included, and in that of the slaves, 
every individual is comprehended ; for an account 
of the former would probably be taken, with a view 
to the taxes imposed upon each head of a family, 
and the latter, it is most likely, would be number- 
ed like cattle, in order to ascertain the wealth of 
each propriet6r.*' Hume^ observes, that the de- 
fection of 20,000 slaves, in the Decelian war, would 
not have affected the Athenians, so severely as 
Thucydides^ says it did, had that number been but 
a 20tn of the whole servile class ; and that Xenp- 

{hon,^ in proposing the maintenance of a body of 
0,000 slaves, for public service, speaks of the whole 
number of slaves, in a wav not reconcileable with 
the laree estimate of Athenaeus. Yet, as the Athe- 
nians did not, generally, like the Romans, keep 
great retinues of useless slaves, but had employ- 
ment^ for most of them, the loss of 20,000 must 
liave caused very serious inconvenience. 

It is rather surprising, that Potter^ takes the 
whole free population of Athens to be included in 
the 21,000 ; while he throws no doubt on the num- 
ber of slaves being 400,000 — ^there being, thus, a pro- 
portion of nineteen slaves to one free person. Hlost 
of the recent writers, who have discussed the po- 
puloosness of Attica, concur in opposing the view 
of Hume ; although they differ with each other, in 

» Millar, Origin of the Bistinetion of Ranks, ch. vi. § 4. 
, b Polit. Disc. X. c Thucyd. Bell. Pelop. vii. 

' d Xen<^h« de ratt red. 

e It is understood by some, that the number of slaves that 
might be lawfully held by individuals, at Athens, was rega^ 
lated according to the work they had for them to perform* 
Scholia ad Demosthen. J\lid. 

' Potter, Anti^cdties of Greece, B. 1, c 9. 
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ibinor details. Sainte Croix^ ^stimat^s the inha- 
bitants of Attica, in the time of Demetrius Phale- 
rens, (cxvii. Olympiad, b. c. 309,) as follows : — 
d4«500 free citizens, 45^000 strangers, and 500^600 
slaves — making a total population of 639^500 souls. 
Boeckh^ reckons 90,000 free Athenians, 4S,000 
aliens, and 365 000 slaves, which gives a total of 
500,000. M. Letronne « rejecting the authority df 
Athenaeus^ and relying upon a passage in Xeno- 
phon, for the amount of the servile classes, thinks 
the- whole population of Attica did not exceed 
220,000— of which not more than 110,000 were 
slaves : but the anonymous translator^ of Boeckh 
points out, very satisfactorily^ the error into which 
Letronne has fallen, with respect to the meaning of 
Xenophon.^ in the place referred to. Mr. Clinton, 
in his Fasti Hellenici, [year, b. 0.317^1 reckons 
the entire population of Attica, as then registered, 
about 539,500 ; taking Athenseus for his authority : 
and^ in his second edition/ adds a passage from 
Hyperides, which, if not corrupt, would seem de- 
cisive on the point in dispute, as it states the num-i 
ber of slaves, employed by the Athenians, in the 
fields and mines alone, to amount to 150,000. 

The lovvS price of slaves at Athens, (which we 
will consider hereafter,) affords a strong proof, that 

*■ Kecherches sur la Population de PAttiqiie. Mem. de 
TAcad. des Inscrip. t. xlviii. p. 147-176* (21 Juin. 1785.) 

b Bo«fckh, Staatshaushaltuiig der Athener. Berlin, 1817. 
Translated, (3. Bvo. Lond. 1828,) 1. § 7. 

c Memoire ttur la Population de l'Attique« Mem. de rin« 
Btitut. Acad, des Inscr. t. vi. p. 16d-220. (7 Juin. 1816.) , 

<l Preface and note. c de vectig. iy. 17* 

'P. 391 of part 2d, is the reference given by the Trans- 
lator of Boeckh ; but I have not seen any other than the 
first edition. Professor Hill (of St. Andrews) estimates the 
■laves in Attica at 400,000. Essays on the luttitutions, &'c. 
of Ancient Greece, 12mo« Lond. 1819« 

s See chap. vii. 

P 
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■ « ■ 

Note 4. 

•* 

f • « . • above fourmilli(ms.^-'p» 11. 

; . , . ^ 

Hence, we may rely upon Eusebius's estimate of 
the number of citizens, after the battle of Actium,^j 
at 4,160,000,* [or 4,164,000]: and we ought tol 
conclude, that his statement of the population^ at 
the last mentioned census, (a. u. c. 766 ,) which ex« 
ceeds nine^ millions, if not corrupt, includes more 
ranks of inhabitants than the register of Augustus. 

It is not without great reluctance, 1 venture to 
$t;ate an opinion, at variance with that maintained 
by Mr. Clinton, in his erudite work, the Fasti Hel- 
lenici : but the conclusion to which he copies, that^ 
lit all the Roman lustra, the males, capable of bear- 
ing arms, were alone enumerated, produces results 
#hich certainly appear inconsistent with each other, 
And still more so with the number of slaves who 
were then in the Roman world — a circumstance to 
Which Mr. Clinton does not seem to have adverted. 

According to Mr. ClintonV estimate of the pro- 
portion of males, between seventeen and sixty years 
of age, he calculates, that the census of Claudius, 
bearing 5,984 072 free male adults, the total of ci« 
tiaens is 25,419,066. Now, although the propor- 
tion of male adults, usually estimated in such cases, 
i« less, being l-4th of the whole, which would make 
the free population amount to 23,936.288 ; yet, tak- 
ing that to be the number of free citizens, allowing 
for but one slave to each, the inhabitants, exclu- 
sive of strangers, would be 47872,876 — which is 
infinitely too large a population for Italy itself; 
and the number of citizens beyond it, no wht-re ap- 
pears to be great. Nej^t, if we do not recoi^cile the 
discrepant censuses, in the way formerly suggested, 

a Ejiseb. Chron. ' b Id. ibid. 

* Fdsti Hellenici, P* II. Append, chap. x. 
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Pbjrsappo^ing them to have included different class* 
fB, at different times,) we meet another difficulty^ 
^ the astonishingly rapid growth of population^ 
tfbewn by ,Mr. Clinton's Table. In the first lu£^ 
frum, closed by Augustus, [the Ixx.l b. c. 28, the 
male adults being 4,0j63^000, the whole free classes 
unonnt to 17>258,761 ; or^ at the other rate, to 
16,252,000 ; but in the censtis taken only 114 years 
earlier, b c. 86 ; [Lust. Ixvii.] the total is no more 
than l,966J2o, or otherwise, 1,852,000, the males 
of military age being 4f)3,000. 

It is true, that a passage, quoted from Dionysius 
ri Halicarnassus,* speaks of the census, as applying 
to men capable of military service ; but the text of 
Livy,^ brought forward with the same view, is ra- 
ther to be regarded as a testimony in favor of the 
opposite side, as it shews, that the meaning attach* 
ed, bv Livy himself, to his own expressions, respect- 
ing tne lustral returns, was distinct from the limit- 
ed sense in which the census is sometimes under* 
stood. Besides, it appears clear, from the acconnt 
of Pliny,^ quoted by Mr. Clinton, that in the cen- 
sua of the 364th year of Rome* all free persons were 
included. 

Note 5. 

. • . • hti a imall part wot composed of persmu cui qf Itafy* 

—p. H. 

Gibbon^ thinks, that the whole Roman world, in 
the time of Claudius, may havecontained 120,000,000 
souls, of whom, half were slaves. How &r this small 

« « 

• Ant. Rom. zL 

b Hiftt. I. 44. <' Millia Izzz. eo ]n8tro civium oensa di- 
pantur, adjicit scriptorum antiquissimus Fabius Pictor, eor- 
um qui ferre arma possent, eum numerum fuisse.*' 
.' « zxziii. 1, " cum jam capitum liberorum oensa enent, 
diL millia quingenti Izzz.'* • 

<l Hist. Rom. £ipp. chap, zliii. 
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pwpwrion of tlavet to Areemen, tufty ^VV^Y ^^ <*^ 
parts of the empire^ need not be inquired at pre- 
•ent ; but it seems muck too low for those plaoei^ 
ii^bited by Romans^ properly so called. 

NoTs6« 

f • • « betuft m ih$ omquMk qf Greece, and the niignqf Ala* 

ander Severw.-^^ 16*. 

• We learn from Tacitus;* that, on occasion of so 
attempted insurrection of slaves, 'near Bnmdieinai, 
in the reign of Tiberius, great alarm was felt at 
ilome^ from the immense multitude of slaves^ and 
the daily decreasing numbers of the free comnum 
people ; and that, under Nero^ the ingenuous d- 
tisens of Rome, were thought too few to admit oi 
the ii^edmen being separated from them. A pas^ 
aage in Seneca,^ which alludes to a proposal once 
nsMe, to' dhtingnish glares by a peculiar dress^ but 
abandoned, from the danger ii^ shewing the nam* 
ben of the free, conveys, necessarily, an impression, 
that numerical escess was much on the side of the 
slaves. The Emperor Alexander Severns> ^en- 
tured^ at last, to appropriate a certain garb to 
slaves : whence we may judge, that the relative 
numbers of bondsmen^ and freemen^ were not such 
fts in former times. 



CHAP. 11. 



Note 7- 



• • 



• reeowrse to oommeree hy 990,^^, 24. 

Although Polybius says, in his first^ book» that 
the Romans had nothing to do with nautical affairs^ 

• Tao. Ann. vr. 27. See chap. zi. 

to de Clement. L 24. e i. 
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Hliefbre a. u. c. 493 ; and that, even so lateas a.u.c. 
fi^^ they built ships very rudely ; yet, we find, in 
hia third book,* mention made of treaties between 
die Romans and Carthaginians, the terms of which 
ke akme has recorded* Those treaties relate chief- 
ly to ikiaritime matters : the earliest vi^as in ▲. u. c. 
a45, under the first consuls, and about 250 years 
anterior to the first Punic^ wan Besides^ we may 
observe, that the Romans, in a. u. c. 416, or 74 
years befi>rethe Punic war, took the fleet^ofthe 
AfUmtes s and that, eighteen years befiore the Punic 
war* they had ten decked -vessels, in their contest 
with the Tarentines.^ Huet^ thinks, the Romans 
had no regular commerce with Africa, till after the 
destruction of Carthage ; and cites the authority of 
Suetonius, for there having been no trade at all, 
betwixt the Italians and Africans, at an earlier time: 
hot Suetiittiusf may have meant to speak of the 
other inhabitants of Africa, such as the Numidians 
and Getulians, in coatradistinction to the Cartha- 
, who were commonly called Pceni* 
NiefauhrS reckons slaves among the articles of 
export from Rome and Etruria^ to Sicily and Car. 
thage i but th^ weight of authority is in favor of 
the Romans having, on the contrary, purchased 
slaves^ from the Carthaginians. 

•III. 

t> The iieoond treaty was in a. u. c. 402 ; that called the 
third by Polybius, but the fourth by Livy, (epitom. ziii.) 
was in ▲. u* c. 473. 

o Liv. viii. 14. ^ Liv. epitom. xii. 

e Histoire da Gom^eroe at de la Navigation des ADsianSf 
chap* zzzii, 

i Suet. Tit. Terent. 8 Rom. Hist. vol. I. chap, aoiii. 

b Heeren. Ideen uber die Politik den Verkehr und den 
Handel der vomehmsten Volker der alten Welt. V^** ab« 
lehnitt. 
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NoTxa 



* • 



• . hnportinfff and r€'€xporAng 10,000 s/(aoet.-<i^p. 26. 

The number of vessels required to transport 
lOjOOO slaves, for the short coasting voyages of the 
ancients, within the Mediterranean, was probably 
not very great, if we suppose them freighted with 
slaves only. Let us take as a guide, the ship in 
which St. Paul was wrecked,^ since we know^ se- 
veral details respecting her. She was, in all like. 
lihood, a vessel of the first class, as she was engag- 
ed in such a voyage as that from Alexandria . to 
Rome, by wav** of Asia Minor ; but she had a car- 
go^ of wheat,° when 276 souls^ were on board : 300, 
then, would not appear an extravagant rate, for 
ships, of even less burthen, but laden with nothing 
else than slaves — ^33-4 vessels, carrying 300 persons 
each, might bring, or take away, all the lO^OOO 
•laves. 

Note 9. 

• • ^ • an instrument^ or deed of tale. — ^p. 38. 

Forms, taken from *' Marculfi Formulae,*' (apud 
Bouquet, Rerum Gallicarum et Francicarum 
• Scriptores, t. i v.) drawn from the editions of Big* 
nonius, Baluzius, and Lindenbrogins. 

L. ii. No. 22. (Lind. No. 132.) 

Venditio de eervo aut aneilla* 

Domino fratri illi ille. Constat me vobis vendi. 
disse, et ita vendidi servum juris mei. aut anciih 
lam nomine illam, non furem non fugitivum, neqne 
cadivum, sed mente et omni corpore sanum. Pro 
quo accepi a vobis in pretio, juxta quod mihi com. 
placnit^ auri solidos probos atque prsesente^ no* 
mero.taiitos^ et ipsum servum vobis praesentialiter 

* Acts xzvii. b ^ct3 xxvii. 6. 

"^ Ibid. 10. d Ibid. 88. ellnd. S7. 
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tradidi possidendum : ita ut ab hac die habendi, 
tenendi, vel quicquid exinde decreveris, faciendi 
libero potiaris arbitrio. Si quia vero, quod futu- 
rum esse non credimus, si ego ipse ant aliqais de 
heredibua meis, seu quslibet persona contra banc 
venditioneni venire tent a verity aut earn infrangere 
voluerit, inferat tibi cum cogente iisco auri tantuniy 
vel quantum servus ipse eo tempore melioratus va- 
laerit ; et hsec venditio omni tempore firms per« 
maneat^ stipulatione subneza. Actum illo, sub die 
illo, anno illo. 

L.ii.No.29. (Lind. No. 85.) 

Charta de agnaiixme^ «» tenm* ingenuam trahU. 

Igitur ego in Dei nomine^ ille illi feminse. II- 
Ind non babetur incognitum qualiter servus meus^ 
nomine ille, te absque parentum^ vel tua voluntate 
rapio (raptam) scelere in conjugium sociavit, et ob 
boc vitee periculum incurrere potuerat. Sed ve. 
nientibus et roediantibus amicis vel bonis hominibns, 
convenit inter nos ut si aliqua procreatio filiorum 
erta fuerit inter vos, in Integra ingenuitate perma- 
neant. Ei si voluntaria servum accipii, diets. Om« 
nibns non babetur incognitum, qualiter servum 
menm nomine ilium voluntaria secuta es^ et acce- 
pisti maritum. Sed dum te ipsam et agnationem 
tnam in meo inclinare potueram servitio; sed 
propter nomen Domini et remissionem peccatorum 
meorum, propterea prsesentem epistolam in te roihi 
conii^acait conscribere, ut si aliqua procreatio filio- 
mm aut liiiarum inter vos orta fuent, penitas oec 
nos nee beredes nostri, nee quislibet persona uUo 
anquam tempore in servitio inclinare non debea« 
mua: sed in Integra ingenuitate, tanqoam- si ab 
utrisque parentibus ingenuis fuissent procreati vel 
iHiti» omni tempore vitse suas permaneant $ peculiari 
concesso, quodcumque laborare potuerint : et sub 
Integra ingenuitate super terram nostram aut filio- 
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xuni nostrornm abqsue ullo prmjudicio de ttata la^ 
geonitatiB eoram commaoere debeant: et redicaa 
terrsBy ut mm est pro ingenuis^ aimig singulis de« 
solvant* et semper in integra ingenuitate perina* 
neant^ tain ipsi quaoi et posteritas illorom. St 
quis vero. quod futururo esse non credimus^ nos 
ipsi, aut aliquis de lieredibus, vel quicamque con- 
tra banc chartulam venire tentaverit, aut earn in. 
frangere voluerit^ inferat tibi aut beredibua tula 
auri libras tantas» argenti pondo tanta, et quod re- 
petit vindicare non valeat ; sed prnsens chartiiia 
omni tempore firma permaneat^ stipulatione sub* 
nixa, Actum illo. 

L.u.No.32. <Lind. No. 91.) 

InffetuaUoM a die putnente. 

Qui debitum sibi nexum relaxat senritium, mer* 
cedem in futurum Dontinum sibi retribuere oonfi- 
dat. Igitur e^ in Dei nomine et conjux mea ilia 
pro remedio animae nostrae, vel retributione seterna, 
te ilium aut ilium ex familia nostra a prsesente die 
ab omni vinculo servitutis absolvimus ; ita ut de^ 
incepsy tanquam si ab ingenuis pareutibus fuiasea 
procreatus,vitam ducas ingenuam> et nuUi heredum 
ac proheredum nostrorum, vel cuiquam servitium 
impendas^ nee libertinitatis obsequium debeas, nisi 
soli Deo, cui omnia subjecta sunt : peculiar! con« 
cesso quod babesi aut deinceps elaborare potueris* 
Si tibi necessitas ad tuam ingenuitatem tuendam 
contigerity absque ullo praejudicio ingenuitatia tuao 
defeasionem Ecdesise aut cujuscumque te eligere 
placuerity licentiam habeas, et vitam semper' bene 
et integre ducas ingenuam. Si quis vero, quod 
futurum esse non credimus, nos ipsij quod timt, 
aut aliquis de heredibus nostris vel quselibet oppo. 
aita persona contra banc ingenuitatem tuam yenurei 
aut eam infraogere oonaverit, aut te in servitio in* 
dinare yoluerit, divina ilium ultio subsequatar> et 
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a.fiiiiiiitbas Ecdenarnin vel a oommiiiiione extra^ 
M9UB efficiatnr. fit insuper inferat tibi cum eogente 
iioo auri Hbram unam^ et quod repedt vindicare 
non vaieat: sed praesens ingenuitas omni tempore 
ftrma permaneaty stipulatione subnixa. 

L.ii.No.33. (Lind. No. 93.) 

Jtem ingemtUaa alio modo pott difOftraM* 
Dilecto sao illi ant illi. Pro respectn fidei ac 
adnritutis quam mihi famularis, pro remissione 
peoeatornm meoruoiy te ab omni yincnlo seryitutis 
absolvo: ea tamen conditione ut, dum advixero, 
mihi desenriaar post obitum vero meum, si mihi 
supentes foeris, sis ingenuus, tanqaam si ab inge- 
nnis parentibus fuisses procreatus^ et nuUi beredum 
ae proheredum meorum, vel cuicnmque servitium 
impcndas ; peculiari concesso quod habes^ aut ela- 
borare potueris, &c. 

L. ii. No. 34. (Lind. 94.) 

Item nUa^ adhue aiio modo* 

I grant perfect freedom^ *' ab hac die/' &c. '^ nis^ 
sub integra ingenuitate defensionem ejus, qnem tu 
ex meis heredibns elegeris, habere debeas, et oblata 
mea ubi menm requiescit corpusculum, vel lumi.. 
naria annis singulis debeas procurare; peculiari 
concesso'* &c. 



From " FormuliB veteres incerti Auctoris ;*' call- 
ed also *' Marculfi Formularum Appendix/' 
(ap. Bouqnet^ ut sup.) 

Marculf. Form. App. No. 16. (Lind. No. 136.) 

Obnotiatio, 

Domino fratri illi ille. Omnibus non habetur 
inoognitum qualiter qnavia necessitas et infirmitas 
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pessima me oppre8«enint> et miniihe habeo iinde 
vivere vel vestiri debeam. Fropterea ad petitioaem 
meam mihi non denegasti, nisi ut in summa neces-* 
filiate, mea argentum vel [amictum] valenteoa soll- 
do8 tot in manu mea mihi dedisti, et ego minime 
habeo unde ipsos solidos tuos tibi reddere debeam. 
Fropterea obnoxiationem de capite ingenuitatis nie» 
in te fieri et adfirmare rogavi : ut quicquid de man* 
cipio tuo, originali vestro^ facitis, tarn Vendendi 
corotnutandi et disciplinam imponendi^ ita et deme 
ab hodierna die liberam, et firmissimam ia omni- 
bus potestatem faciendi habeas. Si quid vero, quod 
nee fieri credo, si ego ipse, aut uUus de heredibos 
meis, vel quselibet opposita persona^ contra obnoxia* 
tionem istam venire conaverit, inferat tibi una cum 
socio fisco auri uncias tantas ; et prsesens obnoxia- 
tio fir ma permaneat^ cum stipulatione subnixa. Ac- 
tum illo. 

Marculf. Form. App. No. 21. (Lind. No. 161.) 

Notitia de servo, 

Notitia qualiter et quibus praesentibus veniens 
homo aliquis, nomine ille, in pago illo, in loco qui 
dicitur ille, seu in mercato, vel in quocumque locoy 
ante bonos homines qui subterfirmaverunt^ dato 
suo pretio^ ad horainem negotiantem solidos t antes, 
servnm suum nomine ilium visus est comparasse. 
£t ipse negotians ipsum servum superius nomina- 
tum per manus partibus ipsius lui visus est tradi- 
disse, non fraude, sed in publico : ut quicquid ex- 
inde a die prsesente facere voluerit, iiberam et fir- 
missimam in omnibus habeatpotestatemfaciendi>&c 

Marculf. Form. App. No. 48. (Lind, No. 99.)i 

Redemptionale. 

■ Dilectissimo mihi benemerito illi ille. Omnibus 
non habetur incognitum, sed patefactum, quod tu 
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quotidie in bonis pattibus fideliter mihi desdrvire 
non cessasy et pro respectu servitii tui, et pro fide- 
litate tua, quam circa partes meas impendere' non 
desistis^ mihi prsepatuit plenissima et Integra vo* 
luntas^ propter nomen Domini^ ut de servitio tuo te- 
metipsum vel omne pecaliare tuum redimere de- 
beres. Qaod ita et fecisti : et dedisti mihi pro hoc, 
quod mihi bene complacuit, tarn in argento quam 
in amicto, valente solidos tantos. Propterea hanc 
chartulam redemptionalem in te fieri et adfirmaie 
rogaviy ut tal iter sis ingenuus, tanquam si ab inge- 
nuis parentibus fuisses procreatus vel natus, cum 
omni peculiar! tuo, et nee mihi nee ulli heredum 
meorum nullum impendas servitium, nee hominium, 
[Lind. litimoniumj nee libertaticum^ nee uUum 
obsequium, nee patronaticum : sed eam pergas par- 
tem quam volueris, hberamque et firmissimam in 
omnibus habeas potestatem : et neque servitii [[oep 
litimonii^ nee libertatici, aut ulUus obsequii no- 
mine^ nee ego ipse, nee ullus de heredibus meis^ 
nee quselibet opposita persona, tibi exinde nullas 
calumnias, nee fatigationes, nee repetitiones agere, 
nee generare, nee repetere non debeamus. Quod 
qui tentaverit, et a me vel heredibus meis defensa-* 
turn non fuerit, inferamus tibi una cum socio fisco 
auri uncias tantas : et prsesens redemptionale omni 
tempore firmum permaneat, stipulatione subnixa. 
Actum illo. 

From *' FornaulflB Sirmondicse/' (ap. 3ou4U6t> 

ut sup.) 

Form. Sirmond. No; 9. 

Vendiiio de servo, 

I, the seller, declare the slave to be " non furem, 
non fugitivum, sed sano [Baluz. sanum] corpore 
bonisque moribus constructum." &c* 



Form. Sinnond. No. 10. (Lind. 154.) 

VendiUo de semetiptOy quaRier homo liher venundmiur. 

Domino semper meo illi, ego ille. Placait milu 
Ht statum ingenuitatis men in vestrum deberem ob« 
noxiare servitinm^ qnod ita et feci. Unde aceepi 
a te preiium> in quod mihi bene complacait, soL 
tantos ; ita ut ab hodierna die quicquid de me ser- 
To tuo, sicnt et de reliquis mancipiis tuis, facere 
Tolueris, a die pranente liberam [Baluz. et firmis- 
aimam in omnibus] habeas potestatem. £t quod 
fieri non credo» in fuerit ulla quaelibet persona, 
quie contra banc venditionem, quam ego mea spon- 
tanea Toluntate fieri rogavi^ aut qui contra earn all- 
quid agere, vel calnmniam generare conaverit^ iliud 
quod repetit non vindic^t, et contra cui litem in. 
tulerit, auri libtam unam, argenti pondo quinque 
coactus exsolvaty et haec vendicio firma permaneat 



Note 10. 

Female ChrUiiaru were of lien condemned,~^p. S8. 

Such was the fate of St. Agnes, of which St 
Ambrose* thus speaks : '* Insanvs judex jmsii earn 
expoliari, el nudam ad lupanar duct, sub voce pra- 
conisdicentis, Agnem tacrilegam virginem Dm blot- 
phemia infisrentem scortum lupanaribus datum*" 
The martyr^s ofiPence was, her refusal to worship 
Vesta. The same story is given by Prudentius.^ 

» Serm. 90. 

^ Pass. AgneU v, 23, et seqq. Like punishments sn 
mentioned by the following authors :-.>LamprldiuB, (Ala* 
Sever. 84) ; Eusebius, (Hist. Eccles. riil. 15, 24, 27) } Mv* 
tyrolog. Roman, (die 8, et die 28 April, et 3 Maii) ; Tsr- 
tuUian. (Apolog. c. ult.) ; Augnstin. (de civit. Dei i. 26) ; 
Nicephor. (Hist* Eccles. vii. 13.)— According to PubL Vic 
tor*s account, there were 43 public lupanaria in Bosm, St$ 
Cramer's Description of Ancient Italy, (sect« 8.) 
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NOTB 11. 

B]f the Ciaw&an di«ofV9.— p* 42* 

Great difficulty has been felt» in attempting to 
reconcile Tacitus with Suetonius; and both with 
undisputed laws^ in regard to the Claudian de. 
«ree. Somehave thought^ that Suetonius is mistaken^ 
in attributing, at all, a statute of this nature to Ves- 
pasian ; while, on the other hand, the expression of 
buetonius would seem to ascribe to him the origi- 
nal idea of this law. Tacitus is, however, so clear 
in fixing upon Pallas/ the freedman of Claudius, 
as the first framer of the decree, that we must be- 
lieve, its earliest enactmenc took place under Clau- 
dius^ and that it was revived, or amended, by Ves- 
pasian. 

The words of Suetonius, which have not been 
disputed, stand thus :^ '* Libido atque luxuria co- 
ercente nuUo, invaluerat, auctor senatui fuit decer. 
nendi^ ut quae se alieno servo junxisset, ancilla ha- 
beretur." Various readings have been proposed 
of the passage in Tacitus. One of the simplest is 
that adopted by Brotier :-— '^ Inter quae refer tur 
ad patres de poena feminarum, quae servis conjun- 
gerentur. Statuiturque ut, ignaro domino^ ad id 
prolapsa, in servitute : sin consensisSset, pro liberty 
haberetur.'* Others, among whom is Gothofredns,^ 
would make the text refer, not merely to the state 
of the offending female, but to that of her children^ 
who> it is said, were to become liberlu^ 

Upon this subject, several laws^ differing in their 
particulars, exist in the Theodosian Code ;^ from 

A Tac. Ann. xii. 53, where he informs us, that Pallas was 
offered a vast reward for his seryices in suggesting this law. 

b Suet. Vespas. 11. 

c ad L 1, tit. 0, ad S.ctum Claudianum, Cod. Theod. iv. 

d The readei may consult Cujacius^ Obs. zzi. 16, and 
Burgii Electa, cap. 8. 

« Cod. Theod. iv^ tit. 9, ad S.ctum Claudiannin, L 1 to 
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one of Constantiney (in a. d.. 314,) to another o 
Arcadius and Honorius, (in A. d. 398) ; and it ii 
treated of in the writings of Paulus* and Ulpian.' 
We may mention, that it in also distinctly alluded 
to, by Tertullian.^ The Claudian decree was, at 
last, wholly revoked by Justinian :^ but it had been 
previously softened, with respect to the children^ 
who were declared to be ingenuous, by a law of 
Theodosius 11.^^ classed under a different title io 
his code. 

Note 12- 

» • m • the children thus abandoned,-^^* 45. 

During the first state of the law on this head, the 
eomic poet, Caius Melissus,^ was born at Spoletnm, 
of free parents, who exposed him. Being taken up, 
and maintained as a slave, by a stranger, who gave 
him a good education, he became celebrated for his 
literary talents. His father and mother then ac- 
knowledged his birth, and grew desirous of redeem- 
ing him ; but he preferred to remain the bondsman 
of Maecenas, to whom his master had given him' as 
a present. M^cenas, however, soon manumitted 
him, 

7* Pagan. Oaudentii juridicar. ezposit. 1. i. c. 11. Guliel a 
Loon. Eleutheria, iv. 1, § 3. Ch^sii iuterpretacion. juris. 1. 
ii. cap. 225. 

» Paul. Sentent. ii, 21, § 1 to g 14 ; iv. 10, g 2. 

b UIp. fragm. tit. 11, { 11. c TertuU. ad uxor. ii. & 

d 1, cum un. tit. de 8 cto Claudian. tollend. 24^ C. vii, ; § 
•rat et 1. tit. de successionib. sublat. 13, Inst. iii. 

«1. 179, tit. de decurionibuB 1, Cud. Theod. xll (a. 0. 
416.) 

f Sueton. de Illastr. Grammat. 21. 
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CHAP. III. 

b 

NOTB 13. 

'. . . . we do noi find more than three diftinot appettatioru — 

p. 49-50. 

The casarih of whom tlie earliest mention is 
in the Theodosian Code,* (A.D.3e9,) if to be consi- 
dered of the servile class at all, would seem (ac- 
cording to Ducange's*» view) to be ordinary slaves, 
described by their occupation. But Gothofredus 
looks upon them as not bondsmen ; and in the same 
law in the Corpus Juris,*^ the term is hot casariu 
but censuarii, which rather indicates freedom, as a 
concomitant of liability to contribute towards the 
revenue.** 

Note 14. 

• . . . their tmimwithwhomwas of an imperfect naivreySLe. 

.—p. 52. 

An eminent antiquary* is of opinion, that among 
slaves and low free people, a woman was, some- 
timeSj the wife of two husbands at once. But, as 

* ]. 7, tit. de bonis proscriptor. 42, Cod. Theod. ix. 

>> Ducange, Glossar. voc. Casariits, 

c L si quia 7, tit de bonis proscriptor. 49, C. ix. 

d Many details and references, respecting the descriptions 
of slaves and other bondsmen, will be fonnd in the Commen- 
taries of Gothofredus, ad Cod. Theod. v. 9, 1. 1. 

« Muratori, Inscr. torn. iii. class. 22, note to p. mdlxxxii. 
5 ; cL 19, (but belonging more to cl. 22,) p. Mccxcvii. 7 ; 
Mccciv. 1 ; Mcccv. 13 ; cl. 19, p. mcccliv. 10 ; mccclv. 
II ; MCCCLXii. 8 ; MCCCLxm. 13 ; mccclicx. 5.*— But Mu- 
ratori does not think the inscription mccciv. 1, decidedly 
a proof of double marriage. The inscription p. mccclxxhi- 
14, bears to be placed, by two wires, to one husband ; but the 
accuracy of the copy is suspected. 
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we know the power of maBters, to make and mi* 
make the wedlock of their slaves^ it seems not im- 
probable, that, in some of the instances pointed out, 
the female was connected with her husbands in 
succession, who, beine separated from her by dr. 
cumstances, retained towards her the affection 
which they testified, by raisins, jointly, a monu- 
ment to her memory. Two slaves, however, are 
represented by Plautus,^ as agreeing to share the 
good graces of one mistress. 



Note IS. 

were severely punished,^^^. 62. 



We have noticed elsewhere, the penalties de- 
nounced against free females,^ uniting themselves 
to slaves ; but we may add here, that Constantine^ 
forbade a decurio (or burgess) to marry a slave, on 
pain of his transportation to an island, and of her 
being sent to the mines ; and ordered any mistress^' 
who submitted to the embraces of her slave, to be 
capitally punished, and the man to be burnt. Ho- 
race^ seems to insinuate, that crucifixion was the 
punishment of a slave who intrigued with free wo- 
men. A slave caught in adultery, might be put to 
death,^ along with the lady, by the injured hus- 
band ; or, in early times, by any one who detected 
the crime, as, we may recollect, was the horrid threat 
by which Sextus^ overcame Lucretia. 



* Stich. iv, 4. 
to Chap. ii. 

^ 1* cum 3, tit. de incert. et inutil, nupt. 6, C. ▼. 
^ !• si qua un. tit. de inulierlb. que se propr. serr. 11, C. 
ix. 

« ii. Sat. 7i V. 47. 

' 1/marito 24, tit. ad leg* JoL de adult* 6, D. xl^iii. 

« Liy. i. 57, &c 
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NOTB 16. 
• » • . . /Atf meanest plebeiana,'^'^. 55. 

In an inscription^ supposed to be of the second 
century, at Ferentino^ [anc. Ferentinunijl to the 
lioAor of Aulus Quinctilius, who had left various 
l>equests to his fellow-citizens, we read, ^^pueris 
plebeis sine distinctione libertatisJ* This inscrip- 
tion is given by Gruter and others ; but the above 
quotation is from a ,/ac-simile in the work o£ a late 
accomplished Roman lady,^ who directs the atten- 
tion of her readers to the elongated I.'s, which ap- 
pear on the monument, and are generally thought 
to be of no earlier use than the second century of 
our era ; but the style and execution of the mo* 
nument, are too good to belong to the decline of 
the arts. 

Note 17* 

..... •» most of those laws^ &c.i.p. 59. 



In a law of Constantius,^ (a. d. 349J altering 
one of Constantine,^ in so far as regarded the mode 
of capital punishment, for free criminals, in certain 
cases, ^' ne sub specie atrocioris judicii aliqua in 
ulciscendo crimine dilatio nasceretur/' slaves are 
thus spoken of: — ^' in audaciam vero servilem dis* 
pari supplicio mensura legum impendenda est, ut 
perarendi subjiciantur ignibus/* 

Note 18. 

implicated^ and deserving ofdeath,~^'p. 59. 

Tacitus relates an event of this nature, which 

A Viaggj in alcune citta di Lazio. da Siga. M. C* Dion- 
)^. foL Roma, 1809. 
t> L 2, tit. de rapt. virg. 24, Cod. Theod. ix« 
. 6 1. 1, eod. tit. 
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occurred in the reigH of Nero ;* when a family of 
400 slaves were all executed, in spite of a strong 
demonstration of popular feeling in favor of tbe 
sufferers ; ^nd the younger Pliny^ mentions a sip 
milar case, in which the slaves and freedmen of a 
person who had been found slain, were tried by the 
senate^ but escaped condemnation. 

Note 19. 

burning €dioe»*^p. 60. 



Burning alive [vivicremalio] is named^ as a punisb- 
menty in the Pandects,^ and the writings of Paul us ;* 
it is also mentioned by Valerius Maximus ;^ and 
TertuUian^ says, it was first used for slaves alone. 
It is found in the Twelve Tables ; but^ in all pro- 
bability, was seldom^ if ever, employed, during tbe 
Republic. 

Note 20. 
It is unsettled, &o.~>p. 60. 

In considering this question, we ought to re* 
member, that we are not aware of the instructions, 
given to the governors, or other chief officers of the 
Roman penal settlements ; and we cannot fairly as- 
sume« that there were no means of keeping trans- 1 
ported slaves, under as severe restraint as those sent , 
to the mines^ or public works.^ In connection with ' 

a Tac Ann. xiii. 42.3-4.6. ! 

b Plin. episc. viii. 14, (167.) 

c ]. capitalium 28, pr. et $ igni 11, tit. de pcenis 19, D. 
zlriii. 

d Sent. V. tit. 17. « Hist. vi. 3. 

f de animk.- 

s M. Antonius, (de ezilio)* seems mistaken, in considering, 
tbat slaves could not properly be -condemned to the pubBc 
works, (de exil. i. 3, § 5) ; but his treatise contains some 
information, and many references to other authorities, in re- 
gard to the relegation and deportation of slaves. 
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jhift pointy we may remark^ that when slares were 
OMATcerated^ either in order to trials or as a pnnish- 
vent, we do not learn/ that any classificatidn se- 
parated them from freemen, detained in the same 
gaol. 

NOTB 21. 

• • • . pariieuktrfp (Hsffraceful, &c.-»p. 60. 

Vine-saplmga Isarment^] were least dishonor- 
able;^ next to them rods/ Ifustesvelvirgie] ." then 
knotted or sharpened twigs, [fiagra vel scorpiones^,^ 
and thongs or straps^ [lora] : last of all came the 
ignominious whips or scourges J/^age//a, often called 

£gra, also], which were sometimes loaded with 
kd/ Apuleitts mentions, "Jlagrum pecuinis ossU 
hus catenatumf^* by which we are, no doubt, to under- 
stand, that vertebral bones were slipped upon the 
thmigs of the whip. Count de CayJus presents to 
us a plate, and description, of a small, noUow, and 
cylindrical piece of bronxe,^ an inch long, and fifteen 
'' lines'* in diameter, having its external surface 
made rough with bluntish points, apparently in 
three circles, of six in the round, and which is sup« 
posed to have been fastened at the end of a cordi 
in order to form an instrument for the punishment 
of slaves. In the same collection,^ are drawn, and 

« 

^ Vanoufl rules regarding prison-discipline, are embodied 
in tiu de custodia reorum 3, Cod. Theod. ix. and tit. de 
cust. reor. 4, C. ix. 

to They were often used, in militaiy punishments ; and 
when the right of suffrage was extended, by 0. Gracchus, to 
the Latins, Livius Drusus, the tribune, got a law passed, to 
forbid the Latin troops being beaten with rods.— Plutarch. 
Tit. G. Graoch. 

« 1. de injuria 46, ult tit. de injur, et famos. lib; 10, D. 

xlvii. 

d Isidor. vi. c ult « DucangCi voc PhimbaUu 

f Caylus, Recueil d^Antiquitds, torn. ii. pU xciv. fig. 4^ 

and p. 334. 
s Tom. Tii. (snppl.) pL MU fig- 4, 6, and fig. 6, 7, 8, 9; 

1^. 215. 
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described, two chain icourges, with weiehts'at t&e 
ends, all of brons^e and tin, which, juoging from 
their suse,* were, probably, attached to another 
chain, or a cord, before being used as most terrific 
engines of cruelty. 

Note 22. 

.... $ngmeM i^ tormmU,-^'^ 03. 

The ectdeus, [vel equuleut,] or horse, was one of 
the most formidable instruments of torture* Ac- 
cording to the description of it,givenbyPancirola8,^ 
from a marble at Brixia, (mod. Brescia,) it appears 
to have resembled the wooden horse^ used, at one 
time, for punishment in the British army ; but 
others consider it to have been a rack, like that of 
modern times.^ Dislocation is alluded to, as one of 
its effects,^ and it is very likely, that there were 
eculei of more kinds than one, or that the sufferer, 
placed on the horse, might have his limbs stretched/ 
by cords, and by weights. 

\ Fidicuke,^ or lyre-strings, were very often em« 
ployed, to cause great pain, by ligature ; and some* 
times, the agonies^ of wretches on the eculeus weo 

• Tbe entire length of eacli is not one foot.— -What Caylni 
calls (he *' manehe^* could not serve as such, bebg only three 
**• Kgnes^^ in diameter. 

to Thesaur. var. lection, i. 41« 

c Grofie*s Military Antiquities, vol. iL chap. 8. The work 
of Hieronymus Magnus, entitled, Liber d« eqnuleo, I have 
not had an opportunity of seeing. 

d Bearding this, and many other engines of oraelty, thers 
is considerable information, in a treatise, by Joseph Lauren- 
titts, de Tormentis, ap. Oronovii Thesaur. Antiquitat. Qtm- 
tar. t. vL 

« 8eneca, epist, 8. 

f Amm. Marcellin, zzix. 1. A new and horrid mode 
6f using the /idieula, is said to have been iofsmsA kf Tibs- 
rius.— i^ueton. Tib. 62. 

ff Isidor. Orig. v. 27« 
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thus augmented. The two ancillaSf tortured in the 
Truculentus* of Plautus, seem to have suffered some- 
thing like the strappado, mentioned in Don Quix- 
ote.^ Ungula, and forceps were very much used, 
for tearing the flesh, and were often made hot, be- 
fore being applied. In Aringhi^s Roma Subter- 
ranea, are given representations of a dreadful iron 
instrument,^ partaking of the nature of both pincers 
and claw, witn double rowed hooks, {bisulca ungu^ 
la); also of a three-hooked claw.^ 

MoTB 23. 
to admU the statements of slaves»mmm'p, 64. 



• • • 



An instance of this being allowed, occurred 
rerj early, in the trial of the status of Virginia :* 
where the claimant adduced, without opposition, 
the evidence of one of his own slaves, who pretend- 
ed to have sold the girl : and unce there were other 
persons who gave testimony, as to the fact of hav. 
iBg seen Virginia in a state of servitude, it was not 
from want ofproof, that Claudius^ slave was suffered 
to depose, ont this may appear to some, a ground 
of disbelief in the story ; or at least in the details, 
which historians have given respecting it. ^ Later 
laws^ seem to admit such testimony, in aa indirect 
manner* 

NoTB 24. 

« « • • apromtM tfUber^^ as a reward» &0-HP* ^ 
During the proscriptions, by Sylla, and the Tri- 

« TrncuL iv. 4, v. 3. b Part I. B. iv. chap. l«. 

c iL 4, § 11. 12; and again, vi. 50, § 12. 
d Ti. 60, § 14. 

e Liv. iii. 13. Dion. Hal. ii. 

f 1. cum 7, tit de probation. 3, D. zxii. ; 1. qwwo 58, f 
•ervnm 8, tit. de iEdil. Ed. 1, D. zxi. 
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umviri, freedom^ and a certain sum of nionej> 
were offered to slaves^ who should kill or betray 
their masters. Of the various laws which promised 
liberty, with and without citizenships to slaves, for 

Serforming certain useful acts, the chief are, I. 4» tit* 
e desertorih. 18, Cod, Theod. vii. (omitted in L si 
quis 1, tit. de desert. 46, C. xii.) ; 1. si desertorem 4» 
ult. tit. quihus ex cans, senri &;c. 13> C« vii. and the 
other laws of that title. 

KoTB 25* 

• . . • tibertff formed pari of the Tfeompentet dic.-^p, 65* 

Vindicius^* the slave who discovered the plot of 
the sons of Brutus, in favor of Tarquin, was re- 
warded with liberty : and two slaves^^ who divulg- 
ed a dangerous servile conspiracy, in the fourth 
century of Rome, (a.u.g. 335,) received manumis- 
sion, and a large sum of money, (H.S. 100, or 
i£800) : and the like was offered to any slave who 
should give information^ at the time of Catiline's 
plot. 

NoTB 26. 

The Chrisifmn retigumt holidays,.^^ 78* 

i 
After the establishment of Christianity,^ we 

must allow, for purely religious festivals, the 52 | 
Sundays ; 1 day for Epiphany ; and 12 ordinary 
days at £aster ; making 65 in all. Besides these, 
the remains of the old Saturnalia, now including 
Christmas, and some of the other feasts formerly 
enjoyed by slaves, would bring the number of va- 
cant days to *J0. There being state holidap also, | 
on the anniversaries of the foundations of Rome, , 

• Liv. ii. 6. b Liv. W. 36. 
^ Respecting holidays in Christian times, the reader may 

consult 6otho£redu8, ad tit. de feriis 8» Cod. Theod. ii. 
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and of Constantinople, and of the birth, and acces- 
tion, of each reigning Emperor^ ^4. seem» the low- 
est calculation we can adopts for days of nominal 
relaxation* 

Note 27- 

Judaism waa looked upon, &c.— p* 73* 

Even before Christianity was received^ Roman* 
masters^ who suffered their slaves to undergo Jew- 
ish rites^ were severely punished : while Jews,^ who 
submitted to such practices, any slaves, not of their 
own nation^ were liable to the highest pains. 

Note 28. 

becoming free^^p, ^2. 



• • . • 



Constantius ^ authorised ecclesiastics to redeem; 
at a just valuation, female Christians who had been 
sold into Inpanaria s and forbade all other persons 
to purchase them. 

Note 29. 

• , • m ih» tribuie. — p. 76* 

The Iributum appears to some writers,^ not to 
hare partaken, at all, of the nature of a capitation 
tas ; and, therefore, not to have been payable by 
the free poor: but it seems to others,^ to have 
operated, as a poU tax, on all free persons living 
without the walls of Rome. Bulenger thinks, this 



• PanL Sent. v. 92, § 3. ^ Ibid. $ 4. 

^^ 1. 1, tit» de lenonibus 8, Cod. Theod. zv. 

d Niebuhr, (Rom. HisU vol. i. c 23,) who cites Festus, 
voo. Trilnttor, CoUatto^ 

e J. C. Bulenger, de tribut. et vectigalib* Pop* Rom* c 
17. 
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head-money^ payable by rustic people^ was origin- 
ally levied on each male^^ and every second female ; 
but was limited, by the Emperors, to every second 
or third man^ and every fourth woman. 

Note Sa 

Atastfofie tweniy-J{fth, orofonejyiieih. — p. 75* 

. Dion Cassius^ makes this tax /^ : Tacitus speaks 
of a like impost of ^j :^ for the latter, some pro« 
pose with Cujacius,^ to read ^ ; while others would 
alter the reading of Dion to ^j, Bouchaud^ how^ 
ever,^ remarks, that both the common readings 
may be correct; and that the duty on sales of 
slaves^ may have been raised from ^ to Vir> ^y Ca- 
ligula ; as an inscription of the time of Claudius^ 
shews^ that the general tax on sales, was ^j ; and 
another of uncertain date bears the same.^ Beau- 
fort^ too,'' considers it to have been at first ^^ ; 
and subsequently raised to ^. 

Note 31. 

.... much tmugs^xng and fraud, — p. 76. 

A duty seems to have been payable^ on slaves 
brought mto some of the provinces, also. An im- 
post of this kind, was levied upon slaves carried 
from Syria into Mesopotamia : as we learn from a 
whimsical anecdote related by Philostratus, in his 
life of Apollonius Tyanseus.' Quintilian. and 

a Id. ibid. b Lib. Iv. c Ann. ziii. 3U 

<l Obs. vi. 28. 

• De rimpdt da vingtieme tar lefl BuoceBsionB et de I'la- 
p6t 8ur les marchandises cbez les Romains ; Recherobfls Hii* 
ioriqttw— traits 2. 

' Fabretti, Inscrip. c. i. p. 86, inac. 176« 

S Fabretti, Inscr. 

^ Sar la Repub. Rom. vi. 4. ^ i. 20, 

i Dedam. 340. 
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Saetonius* have recorded some curious devices of 
those who tried to smuggle slaves : and the officers 
of the customs wiere sometimes accused of uigustly 
detaining, ^ and of overvaluing slaves who came 
into their hands. A false entry of slaves^ made 
through error^ was declared excusable>^ on pay- 
ment of twice the usual rate of duty. 



CHAP. IV. 



Note 32. 

« . • . Aw commission qf a grave mnie— »p. 77* 

Some of the ancient rhetoricians^ have put hy- 
pothetical cases of extravagant commands issued 
bv masters ; and have discussed the propriety of 
Slaves yielding obedience ; and it is sometimes con« 
tended, that the latter ought to disobey : but we 
may presume, with Curtius,^ that> generally, *' ser^ 
vo utilius est parere dicto quam consilium dare"^ 

*■ Oe dar. orator. 1. 
. i> L gi quia 7> § cum 2, tit. de calamniatorib. 6, D. ill. 

c 1. interdum 16, § Oivi quoque 10, tit. de publican, et 
▼ectigal* 4, D. xxxix. 

<i Quintil. dedaxn. 267-380 ; Seneca, de benef. iii. 20 ; 
Senriuiy Senn. de baptism, c. 6 ; Theodoretua, ia epiit. ad 
Titum, c 8. 

•vu. 4. 

' In Nero*8 time, it was argued, that the tUve must ne* 
Oiiaarily be lubserWent to the wont vioet of the master : 
Seneca, de dement. 4. At a still later period, Salvianus 
expresses himself strongly upon the subjection of a slave to 
his owner, (de provident. Dei viL) : and the will of the 
master, is said to be the law <^ the slave, by Petma Chryio- 
logns, (Serm. 141) : and the same is remarked by QoUiti- 
liaa, decL 340. 
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Note 33. 

.... idto Aod oo0r«pttfiidM a <fati0i.»p. 79* 

If any one caused the death of the slave (or 
beast) of another, he was^ by the Aquilian law»* 
liable to repair the loss sustained by the master.: 
and that was to be estimated, as if the slave bad 
lived for a year^ beyond the date of his actual de- 
cease ; hence, if within thlt'Xime, a third party died, 
leaving the slave his heir, the value of the inherit, 
ance^ would be reckoned part of the damages due 
by the slayer. 

Note 34. 

.... a/ leatif onee a fRont^"— p* 81. 

The book-keeper of each prison was bound to 
deliver, once a month, to the Triumviri Capiiales, 
a list of the prisoners ; and a gaol delivery was then 
held, as every one was entitled to be tried within 
a single month.^ 

Note 36. 

.... a grave erime in hia hou8eholeU^--m-p, 82. 

On one occasion, Augustus allowed a slave to be 
capitally punished, by his master, whose son he had 
not protected from arrest for conspiring against the 
Emperor. A curious story, shewing, that fidelity 
to his master was then deemed more important in 
a slave, than loyalty to the Prince, and obedience to 
the laws.® 

^^h lege 2, pr. tit. ad leg. Aqnil. 2, D. Ix. 

*> 1. nt sup. 1. ait lex 21, pr. et § anims 1, eod. tit. 

^ 1. inde 23, pr. eod. tit. 

d 1. 7, tit. de aocusationib. 1 , God. Theod. iz. 

• See Blaekwell*8 Memoirg of the Oonrt of AogoitoB, B^ 
xiT. (voL iii. p. 319.) 
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Note 36. 

^ , • . • the indemnifieati<m of the 0wners»»^p* 83. 

Many edicts^ however, which promised liberty 
to slave informers, were silent regarding compen- 
sation to their proprietors. 

Note 37. 

.... is well known*'^^. 86. 

Augustus is said to have been a very mild mas- 
ter ; yet, he once* ordered the legs of one of his 
secretaries (either a slave or a freedman) to be 
broken, for having corruptly shewn a letter en- 
trusted to his care. 

Note 28. 

.... cruel to her fi/aves.— -p< 86. 

In the reign of Domitian^ the philosopher Apol- 
lonius of Tyana,** was about to be brought to 
trial, on a charge of sacrificing an Arcadian slave- 
boy ; although it is not clear, what sentence would 
have followed conviction of such an offence. 

Note 39. 

. . • , ona level with that ofafreeman,-^]^, 86. , 

A person of the higher ranks, guilty of wilful 
murder,*^ was punished with deportation ; but one 
belonging to the lower orders, might be condemn- 
ed to death. 

a Sueton. Aug. 67* 

b Philostrat. vit. ApoUon. Tyan. viii, 7. 
c 1. ejusdem 3, § legis 5, tit. ad leg. Corn, d^ sicar. 8, D. 
zWiii* 
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Note 40, 

• • • . righi to put their slaves Co <f(M^^— p. 86* 

It is worthy of remark, that the paternal power 
of life and death, was exercised, so fate as the con- 
spiracy of Catiline ; one of whose associates, named 
Aulus Fulvios^* was put to death by his father, for 
attempting to join the rebels. More recently, T. 
Arius held a domestic courts for trial of his own 
son, who had plotted against his life ;^ but Augus- 
tus having suggested exile as an adequate punish- 
ment, the youth was banished to Marseilles. 

Note 41. 

• « . . temporarif eiPcommunicaHen, — ^p. 86. 

Muratori says,^ ** £t in pluribus quidem conci- 
liis statutum est, excommunicationi, vel pcenitentise 
biennii esse subjiciendum, qui servum proprium 
sine con8cienti& judicis Occident." 

Note 42. 

. • . • the8anetienofajudge,'.^^'p,%^. 

Combats of gladiators were entirely prohibited, 
in the East, by Constantino,^ (a. d. 325,) and 
throughout the rest of the Empire^ by Honorius.^ 

Note 43. 

. • • • penalty for its infringement,-^^, 87* 
A bondsman,^ who made his peculiar slaves be« 
come prostitutes, was himself marked with infamy, 
if he ever attained freedom. 

* Sallust. Gatil. ; Dio. zxztH. 
^ Seneca, da clem. i. 15. 

c Antiquit. Ital. diss. ziT. (T. iL col. 757, D. E.) 
d 1. cruenta, un. tit. do gladiatorib. 4S, C. xi. 

• Theodoretuii, v. 26. 

f 1. athletse 4, § Pompoolui 3, tit. de his qui notantur io. 
f am. S, O. iii. 
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NoTX 44. 

.... humane rules eiiaiUthed by ConetanUne.'^j^ 88. 

On this subject, Constantine issued two laws^ in 
nearly the same words, the one of which is in the 
Code of Theodosius, and the other in that of Justi- 
nian. The date of the former is uncertain, being 
either a. d. 316, or 340 — ^that of the latter is a. d. 
334. The one* directs property to be so divided, 
" ut inlegra apud posfessorem unumquemque servo- 
rum agnatio permaneaL'* The other says,'' " ut in . 
iegra apud successorem unumquemque servorum^ 
vel colonorum adscriptitice condttionis, seu inquilL 
nojum proximorum agnatio, vel adfinitas perma- 
neat J** Both contain this expression, " Quis enim 
ferat liheros a parentibus, afrairibus uxores, a viris 
conjuges segregari '" Earlier, too, the separation 
of relatives was discouraged, sometimes as tending 
to lessen the value of each ;^ but occasionally from 
motives of humanity.^ 

NoTB 45. 

.... Am contract with the latter, — p. 88, 

For a long time, the master was preferred to all 
creditors, upon the peculium of his slave : and his 
claims were fully satisfied,^ before they drew any 
thing from their debtor's estate : but the Pretors in- 

A 1. 1, tit. de communi dividundo 25, Cod. Theod. ii. 

b ]. possessionum 1 1, tit. oommunia utriusque judicii 38, 
C. 111. 

c 1. rel 39, (Paul.) 1. hi enim 10, (Ulp.) tit. de ^dil. £d. 
1, D. xxi. 

d I. iizorem 41, § codicilHs 2, de legat. et fideicom. 8, D. 
zzxii. (Scevola) ; 1. qunsitum 12, § uxores 7>tit. de instruct, 
vel instnim. legat. 7, D. zzxiii. (Ulp.) 

« 1. sed si damnum 9, § peculium 2, tit. de pecuL 1, D^ 
^▼* i § prsBterea 4, tit. quod cum eo 7i Inst* iv* 
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troducedi gradually, a more equitable rule, and 
ranked the master idong with the other creditors.* 

Note 46. 

. . « • kMffesqfihe Emperory &c.— -p. 88. 

Greater protection was, sometimes, afforded by 
the Imperial, than by the Divine statues. Under 
Tiberius,^ a man was accused of impiety, for beat- 
ing a slave who happened to have about his person, 
a coin bearing the image of that Prince. 



NoTB 47. 

• • . • any qf ihe Grecian States,'-^p» 90. 

Both Petit^ and Potter consider,^ that the Athe- 
nian slaves had a general right of redeeming them- 
selves from bondage, without proof of ill treatment : 
and found upon the authority of Plautus,^ and of 
an allusion, of less precise application, in Dion Chry. 
sostom.^ But neither of these establishes, satisfeic- 
torily, the existence of the privilege of self-pur- 
chase ; which was, probably, for the first time, ac- 
corded to slaves, by a Spanish law for the Havan- 
nah, — about sixty years ago.^ 



a § introduzit 3, tit. quod com eo 7, Inst. iv. 

b Philostrat. vit. Apolion. Tyan. i. 15 ; and other notices 
are given us by Tacitus, (Ann. iii. S6,) and by Suetonius, 
(Tiber. 58,) regarding the singular veneration in which 
the Imperial effigies were held. 

c Leges Atticse, lib. ii. tit. 6, 1. 6, et Cumment. ad loc. 

d Antiquit. Gr. i. 10 and 26. 

e Casina, ii. 5, v. 5, et seqq* 

' Orat. 15. 

8 See Appendix (No. 5) to Granville Sharpens Just Limi- 
tation of Slavery, 1776. 

2 
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Note 48. 

• . • . preferahle to that of private alaoes,'^-^ 91. 

Scipioy on taking New Carthage/ held out, as a 
temptation, to artificers whom he had captured, 
that, if they assisted him in the course of the war, 
they should he made public slaves^ with a prospect 
•f early manumission. 



CHAP. V. 



Note 49. 
• . • • Ifarl is most frequentlp mentioned, &c.— p. 94. 

It is not easy to fix the proper translations of the 
Latin names for corn. Far is often used as a ge- 
neral term for grain; but when employed as a speci- 
fic name, is, perhaps, best explained by those who*> 
have observed its correspondence with that kind of 
wheat, known in Europe, by the German name of 
spelt. Gibbon,*^ (on the authority of Paucton,)** 
considers ^^Jar^ adorea,^ oryzay'* the rice of Spain 
and Italy. Most of the ancient crops are describ- 
ed, although not each with equal clearness, by 
Pliny.f 

Note 50. 



.... 



the gold ring,^^^, 97* 

Some think, that slaves were, at first, forbidden 

* Liv. xzvi. 47* 

^ Among these is Mr. Dickson, (Husbandry of the An. 
cientSy chap. 28.) 

c Hist. Rom. £mp. chap. 44, note. 
^ Metrologie, p. 517-529. 

« Is not this word most commonly found, as an adjectire^ 
joined to, and agreeing with far 9 
'xviii. 7« 

B 
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to wear any rines : bat the prohibition seems rathei 
to have applied to signet rings only ; or, at all 
events, to have been disregarded, before the age of 
Plitty, irho says,* that some slaven used to cover 
their iron rings with gold) tdiile ethers p itmm w eid 
to wear the pt«ieioii8 metiai alone. Lipsiasb pro^ 
pMes a different trading of this text : but tb* 
change is far fetched, and afyparently nMdleM^ 
The iron rings of slaves are alluded to by Statius^^ 
who died not thirty years later than PUny. De- 
vices^ used as signets, were always engraven on 
gems, till the reign of Claudius,^ when they were 
put on the metal of rings. Apuleius introduces a 
slave with an iron ring, bearing a device. 

Note 51. 

. . • . iAtf aupitiotiiif pfihdr niimS^w*^. 97* 

The Athenians ventured^ to impose a distin- 
guishing mark of dress upon their slaves: which 
would have been dangerous, had the treatment of 
the servile classes been harsher, or the proportion 
of slaves much greater^ than at Rome* 

Note 52. 

. . • . a eomtnon sign of slavery, — ^p. d8. 

It is said to have been usual for slaves, to have 
their ears bored.^ But^ perhaps, it was the case, 
with those only, who came from countries where 
lliai was custoraary,^ 

* xxxiii. 1. b Elect, ii. 8. 

c Lacrim. Etrus. (Syir. iii. 3,) *• lifevaeque is^nolnls fer- 
rum," V. 144. ' 

^ Plin. ut supra. 
« Potter's Antiquit. of Gr. B. i. ch. 10. 

* Schol. in JTuven. Sat. i. v. 104 ; Sulpit, Sever. S*cr. 
Ultt. i. 

s See chap. rii. 



• • 
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Note 53. 

. topui U upon Vim ««rtMm/«.— p. 99. 

^ The slaves of militairy men w«re, sometim^y for- 
bidden* to wear certain articles of clothing, appro- 
priated to the troops :^ birt the rale did not extend 
to die slaves of dvtlia&s. 

Note 54. 

* , • • in(he nans of domestic and military edifiees^m^-p, 100. 

An intelligent modern traveller^^ says, of the 
*' Cento Gamerelle" at Batie, <« Some of the <;ell8 
struck me as being too well ad«(pted for those er> 
ga^imia, which the tyranny, even of the old repnbli* 
cass, found necessary, where the villa was latge, 
tad the slaves wei« num^ous." Part of the rains 
of Hadcian*s villa, near Tivoli, present the same ap^ 
peanmoe. 

Note 55. 

.... alavei ujfUeted uM intanUy. — ^p. 102. 

An insane slave, who made an attempt upon the 
life of Hadrian,'^ at Tarraco, (mod. Tarragona,) was 
]^aced under medical care by the Emperor, and ap- 
parently at his expense ; but this isolated case 
cannot be taken^ as a proof of the general law or 
practice. 



« 1. 1, tit. de habitu quo 10, Cod. Theod. xir. (a.b. 382.) 
^ This fact we learn from Pithoeus, (Advers. i* 16;) et 
Capitolin. in PertiD. 8. 

c Forsyth's Italy, chap. <« The Fhlegrsean Fields.*' 
d Spartian* Hadr. 12. 
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Note 56* 

.... cfdlivated by the hand^ eu is much the pracHcey &c— — 

p. 103. 

Regulus^s farm,^ consisting of seven jugera, was 
labored by two men, but no oxen. In the finest 
parts of Tuscany, at this day^ the principal^ imple- 
ments of husbandry are the spade and the hoe; 
the latter of which answers^ precisely^ to the de- 
scription of the Roman bidens. 

Note 57* 

.... a considerable share of manual lahor,^^^> 103. 

Cplumella^ assigns to an ordinary farm of 200 
Jujs^era,. two yokes of oxen, two ploughmen, and six 
laborers ; bur nine of the last, if there was wood 
upon the land. The same author says, Mtjjugera 
only, could be labored by one yoke of oxen, and 
one ploughman; so that the complete culture of 
100 jugera (125 acres English, or 100 acres Scots) 
is, by this calculation, left to six, or to nine men. 

Note 5a 

Virgil^ too.— p, 105. 

Donatus^ says, that Virgil was very partial to two 
slaves, the one named Alexander, given to him by 
Pollio, and called Alexis by the poet, and the other 
named Cebetes, (or Cebes,) adding, " Utrumque 
non ineruditum dimisit — Alexandrum grammatl<- 
cum, Cebetem vero et poelam,'*— Eros, the librariaz^ 
of Virgil,^ was his freedman. 

, a Val. Max. iV, 4. 

^ Simonde, Tableau de TAgriculture Toscane, (Ovo. Gd- 
iicve, 1801,) § 21. 

c Id. ibid. pi. fi^. 11. ^ II. 12. (la) 

* Vit. Virgil. 

f Dunlop, Hist, of Reman Literature, Vol. Ill* p- 89. 
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Note 69. 

• . • • a terrtfio ordeal for her iire'Women*''-J^» 10?. 

Some of the female busts^ now in the Capitoline 
Museum, and ascribed to the age of Nero/ exhibit 
liead-dresses> which^ from size and troublesome 
execution^ must have cost inexpert hair-,dressers^ 
and ornamentersy many a stripe. 

Note 60. 

. . . • flagellation.^^, 107* 

Cato, the censor/ used, after supper^ to seize 
a thong, and flog such of his slaves as had not 
attended properly, or had dressed any dish ill ;' 
and he was not singular in thus punishing the 
foults of a cook^ — the inviter, too, suflered in this 
way»*^ for omitting to invite a guest. 

Note 61. 

• . . . IA0 amount of punuhment—^p. 107* 

We may observe^ that the Salic law seems not 
to have, directly, sanctioned the inflicting of any 
larger number of blows than 120, on slave offend, 
ers ; and it limited the size of the rod^ to the 
thickness of the master's little finger.® 

* Fonyth notices some busts of this description, in the Oiu« 
itiniani collection at Rome.— Italy, chap. Rome, Palaces. 

b Plutarch, vit. Cat. 

c Marc. viii. epig. 23. 

^ Marc vii. epig. 85. 

e Vid. Leg. Salic, antiquior. tit. 42, § 4, ap. Canciani, 
Leg. Barbar. t. ii. p. 80-1. ,i 
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T%0 slave, when loArtfrn— p. 1 10. 

Runaways* apprehended* and unclaimed^ were 
told> by order of the Prcefecius* Vigilum, if not, 
^fted by the Emperor. In later times, a runaway, 
gni!tlesa of other offences, was not punished for the 
sake of pubKc justice^^ bat was restored to bis 
owner. 

Onesimus, the subject of St. Paul's admired epis- 
tle to Philemon,^ waa a runaway slave, whom the 
Apostle recommended to the forgiveness of his oias* 
ter ; and it may be useful, as well as interesting, 
to advert more particularly to his story. Onesi- 
mus^. was the slave of Philemon, a ColoS9iaa« who 
bad been made a Christian, through the ministry*- 
of St. Paul. He absconded from his master, fev 9k. 
reason which is not fully explained i some think* 
l^e had committed a theft ; but it seems more pnw 
bablc,^ that, upon some accounts, or othw traas^ 
actions, with his lord, he stood indebted in a sum 
which he was unable to discharge. In the course 
of his flight, he came tQ Bom^, where he met St. 
Paul, by whom he was converted, and ultimately 
recommimded t* the favor of hia old proprietor. 
He had been serviceable to St. Paul, and had re- 

• Pan]. Smt. i. tit. 6, A. § 6— but thtj might be reoor. 
•i»d from the purchaMrt* by th«ir oH matter GlaimiB£p theni 
within three years. Ibid. § 7. 

b 1. fugitivi 2, tit. da fugitivis 4, J>, zi..*«-(CaUi8tratiu.} 
c Epist. V. 10 to 21. 

d Gr. ifi^tfMSi useful, which explains St. Paul's paroQO- 
taasfa in the 11th verse. 

• See the second clause of the 19th Terse— 4tnd the chain 
of evidence clearly made out by Faley ; Hone PauUnfe, c 
ziv. No. 1. 2. 3. 

' See verse 18th, from the languafi^e of which, we might 
eOBdiide, chat it was then doubtful, whether Onesimos had 
actually wronged his master, or was at all in his debt* 
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«eived bi» instittetiions^ while the Apostle was in 
prisoo :* but we are not iBfermed how their ac- 
-qmaintaflcc^ ceminencecl!. It is po8»b)e,^ that he 
may have attended his master, upon the occasion, 
when the latter saw St* PauU and became his con- 
vert ; and hence may have thought of visiting St. 
Paul while in prison : or he may have see^ the Apos- 
tle by chance, either before or after the latter was 
a p.cifta»eiv Bat may not the law already aotioed,^ 
respecting the apprehension of runaway's^ lead us 
to form an equally simple conjecture ? — that One- 
simus had been caught, as , a fugitive slave^ and 
thrown into the same gaol with St. Paul, or even 
into the sam^ cell, since no distinqtiea wiia Qbserv- 
ed^ between slaves and freemen, when incarcerat- 
ed ; and that, after communication with Philemon, 
the public authorities sent the delinquent back to 
Colossi. This view gets rid, too, of any difficulty 
..connected with a slave's probable reluctance to re- 
turn to an offended roaster, even although such wfis 
his duty, and although he had the eloquent interces- 
sion of St. Paul in his behalf. On the other hand, 
it must be admittedi that there are eicpressions in 
the Epistle,^ which seem scarcely reconcileable wi|h 
St. PauPs not being the sole cause of Ohesimus^sgo. 
ing home to Philemon. It may be observed, that 
3t. Paul would, under any circumstanoeSi^ iM^ve had 
no choice, but to send Onesirau^ ta bis.o^asleiw* 
the detention of a fugitive slave was considered the 
same offence as theft -J and would, no doubt, infer 

* ▼. 10 to 13. 

t> The reader may be referred to Mackniglit*8 Trausl«^tiQ|i 
of the li^pistles. — Preface to Philemon, § 2 — where Several 
ooDJectures, respectiDg the ttory of Oaesimm, n^ given. 

c See chap. v. ^ See chap^ iii. and note 2^ 

« The word ik*xrtft^» in the 11 th verM» and tha whole 
' tenor of the 13th and 14th veraet. 
. f 1. i» \vX 1. pr. et § li(OC aoteia 2» tit« da fi^tivii 4, D. 
xi— (Ulp.) 
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liabiHty to prosecution for damages, under thtA 
head, or under the rules with regard to corrupting* 
slaves— -or the Aquilian law,^ respecting reparation 
of injury done. 

Note 63. 

.... a plaie •r lately teith an tn^rrtpft'on.— p. 110. 
Inscriptions Jbr the Collars of Runaway Slaves/^ 

I. 
(on brass,) 

Tene nie'qnia fugio et revoca me in septis. 

II. 

(on lead.) 

Tene me quia fugio et revoca me in viam latam 
ad Flavium D. M. (i.e. Dominum meum.) 

III. 

Tene me quia fugi et reboca me in basilica Paoli 
ad Leonem. 

IV. 

Servus sum Leontis Scrini (arii) tene me ne fu. 
giam et revoca me in clivo triario. 

Petronia tene me quia fugi bis et revoca me ad 
domum Athenodotenis ad dominum meum Vitalio* 
nem. 

* tit. de servo cormpto. 3, D. zf* 

b tit. ad legem Aqniliam. 2, D. ix. 

« These Inscriptions, from i. to iy, iudusive, are taken 
from Fabretti, Inscrip. Antiq. c. vii. 

^ No. ▼. is from Montfaucon, Supplement k l*Antiqait« 
•xpliqoee, t. iii. 1. ill. c. 1, $ 3. 
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De ortum Olihri v. c. sum prefect! pretoris noli 
metenere non tibi expediet. — Translated by Mont- 
faucon^ (Supplement a i*Antiquite exptiquee,) ** Je 
suis du jardiu d'Olibrius/' &c. 

Vll. 

(on reverse of the above.) 

Clodi Herraogemaiiiuc (ius) ex prefecto urbi de 
•rtunn ipsias sum. 

VIII. 

Tene me ne fugiam et revoca me in foro Trajani 
in purpuretica ad Pascasium dominum meum. 

IX. 

Tene me quia fugi et revoca me domino meo Bo- 
nifatio linario.^ 

X. 

Januarius dicor servus sum Dextri exceptorit 
Senatus qui manet in regione quinta in area Ma- 
cari. 

XI. 

Tene me ne fugiam et revoca me ad dominum 
Evviventium in ara Callisti. 

XI T. 

T. M. Q. R E. Rev. me P. Rubrio Lat. Dom. 
meo. (t. e. Tene me quia fugi et revoca, &c.) 

* The numbers from ▼!. to zii. inclusive, are from Fa- 
breui» Inscriptiones Aiitiq. cap. vii. 

b This Inscription, as given l>y Pignorius, (de Servis,) 

bean, at the end, the solemn sign of Christianity — A y n 
— ^meaning, Alpha, Christus, Omega — Christ the beginning 
and ibe end* 
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NaxR 64. 

Those inscriptiont wet e, gofnetiiii«8> long ; if 
may take, as an example^ the branding of f^« mar* 
tyrs, Theophanes and Theodorus,^ each of whom 
had eleven verses put on his brow> by Theophilus 
Iconomachus. 

Note. 66. 

• . • . ihe feehngt of hu lofd, — p. 111. 

Insulting appellations were given to slaves, w,ho 
had been often subjected to punishment ; but re- 
ferred to the inflictions they had suflered, not to 
the offences they had committed. One, who had 
been frequently beaten, was called mastigia^ or ver^ 
bero i^ he who had been branded, was termed stig' 
matias (or — aticusy) inscriptus,^ or Itieraius,^ aRct 
he who had borne the /urea, was named /tfrcf/i?f. 

Note 66^ 

. . • • obeyed with great reluctance, — ^p. 113. 

Can we suppose Juvenal^ to be serious, in allud. 
^g to a parasite being ready to sacrifice his slave, 
for the recovery of his patron ? 

Note 67. 

The feast in honor of Saturn,^^. 116. 

The Saturnalia lasted, originally, but one day ; 

« Baronius, not. ad Martyrolog> 22 Deoemb* 
b A. Gell. i. 2U. c Mart. vUi. 76, v. 9. 

^ Plant. Gai. ii. 9, v. 49. 
- • Sat. xii.T. 115-18. 



9aA vrere celebrated* oa the Hlh daj belbve the 
kakmds of January, (i. e. 19th December.) ThA 
Opalia were^ ajc firsL held upon the same day ; but 
were afterwards thrown three days^ latec> when Ju<i» 
lius Caesar added two days to December. Augus- 
tas extended the Saturrtali^^ to three days : — a 
fourth day was added, probably by the same Prince : 
and a fiftfc by Caligtila^^ whioh having been cut off, 
was at length replaced by Claudius.^ With the 
addition of the two days of the Sigillaria, the whole 
festival lasted seven days.^ The Larentalia, which 
Ml on the 23d December, (10 before the kalends 
cf January,) were included in the prolonged Satur. 
nalia ;^ but do not appear to ha?e made a holiday 
for slaves, while separate from the feast of Saturn. 

NoTB 68. 

.... and 9iruck medmb*'^^. 116. 

. Several of these medals still remain, bearing odd 
devices. The Jbrmulaf S. C. [Senatus CansultOf] 
wblch appears on many of the Roman numismaia» 
dsQOting that the Senate had decreed the coinage*. 
j^ found on some of the Saturnalian medals» tra^ 
yeetied, in meanings into Saiumi Constdtou Oa 
others, are the. letters 70. Sai» 10. (Iq — or Jovi ^Som 
iumalia io.) ; or Saturnalia, Ma. ( — gna — or majo^ 
rum.) A variety of these " medalets/* (as Pinker- 
ton proposes^ to term them,) are described byBau. 
delot, <de Dairval,^) who thinks, that all leaden 
uiedals were of this class: but copper or brass, 
and even silver,^ were coined in this manner. 



a Macrob. Satiirnal. i. 10. t> Varro, de ii^ L. v, 

c Sueton. Calig. I7. ^ Dio. Ix. 

® liipsius, Saturnal. i, 3. 4* —Mart. xiv. epig. 1%, 

f Macroki. Saturn, i. 10. S Essay on iVi edaJs, § xiii. 

b rUtilit^ des Voyages, chap. .9. 

i Pinkerum*8 Ssiay» } xiii. The interpr^ation i^w^Hp Vy 
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It is a ctirious fact, that the Babylonians' had a 
festival, in which the rigcrrs of slavery were forgot- 
ten, and masters served their slaves^ during a space 
af five days. 

NoTB 69. 

The festival of the MatronaUa.-^^^ ] 16. 

Kiebuhr^^ in observing, that Scaliger had re- 
marked the singularity of those two beautiful festi^ 
vals of domestic life, the Saturnalia, and the Ma- 
tronalia, being celebrated at so distant seasons^ 
while they were so intimately connected in their 
import^ supposes them to have been originally near 
each other in time ; and to have become separated 
through the falsity of the kalendar. The reader 
may compare with this, the account given of the 
Matronalia, by Macrobius,^ who wrote about the 
end of the fourth century, and who speaks of that 
feast having reference to the new year, which be- 
gan on the 1st March. But, it must not be forgot- 
ten^ that Suetonius tells us, the kalendar, before 
its reformation by Julius Ciesar, had fallen into 
such disorder, that the feasts having relation to the 
grain harvest^ were not in summer, nor those con^ 
nected with the vintage^^ in autumn. 

Note 70. 

• • • • a female slave and her companions-t^-^. 110. 

The story, as told by Plutarch^ and Macrobius/ 

Pinkerton and Baudelot, of the letters S. G. and lO. Sat. 
10» are not noticed in the Siglarium Romanum of Gerrar- ' 
duBf (Oerrard,) 4to. Lond. 1792. 

a Goguet, Origine des Lois, &c. vi. 1, art. 2. 

b Rom. Hist. c. 19. ^ Suturnal. i. 11. 

' Stieton. Jul. Ceea. § 40. 
. «Vit.Camill. f Saturnal. i. 11. 
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resembles that of Juclitli in sacred history : with 
this difference^ that the females did not slay their 
lovers with their own hands ; but made a signal to 
their townsmen, who sallied out, and routed their 
enemies, whose chiefs were overcome by intoxica- 
tion. The noncB Quintiles were, sometimes^ called 
nonfB caprotince, from a wild fig* tree mentioned in 
the legend.* 



Note 71 • 

The Ides [\3th] ofAugusi was a holiday, &c. — ^p. 116. 

A different account of this festival is given by 
Macrobius,^ who says, that, as the precise day of 
Servius Tullius^s birth was not ascertained, but was 
known to have taken place on the nones of some 
month, each nones were kept as a sort of holiday^ 
that the true ones might not pass unhonored. 

Note 72. 

CatOf the censor, &c. — p. 119. 

Beaufort thus expresses himself:*^ — '' Caton ce 
rigide censeur, faisoit de sa maison un lieu de de- 
bauche, n*y mettant d autre ordre, si ce n'est qu*il 
exigeoit qu'un valet, qui vouloit coucher avec une 
servante, lui payat une certaine taxe, pour en avoir 
la permission.'' 



* Varro (de h. L.) gives a different account of the way 
in which a wild fig-tree gave its name to thisft^aat ; and Rays 
nothing of the femnle slaves ; although lie allows populifugia 
to be derived from the flight of the people, upon being at- 
tacked by the Fidenates. \ 

b Saturn, i. 13. 

c Repub. Hum. vi* 4. 



Note 73. 

.... tk^t cf which we, at pretemt^ knmo WMtfc-.p. 122. 

This tomb had been used,^ for burying the do-^ 
»e8tio6 of seyeral Emperors and Empresses, after 
A ugustus ; but was not the only one for that pur* 
pose.^ When founds in a.d. 1726, it appeared to 
have exceeded^ in magnificence,^ all others apper* 
taining to the Imperial households, previously dis- 
covered ; but it was soon entirely dilapidated.** 
Upwards of 1>100 persons had been deposited in 
this monument.^ Of the names which seem con. 
aected with the feimiiies of Livia, and Atigustus, 
Gori gives, 31 Julii, and 27 Livii, with 22 Juliei 
and if Liviie. 

The family sepulchres, in the vicioity of Rome« 
are now, rarely entire enou^, to aff»Fd much infer* 
matioii, with regard to this interestiag sobfect ; 
but a great deal of light might be thrown upon it, 
by careful examination and comparison of the per- 
fect monuments at Pompeii i whence vast acces- 
sions to our knowledge of the private life of the 
Romans, have already been, and may yet farther be 
derived. 

Muratori, in his Collection of Inscripftiens,^ has 
.preserved together some from the sepulchres of 
|)rivate households. From the sepuhkretmu of the 
liherti and familia of Lucius Arruntius,^ (sc^pos^ 
ed to be he who was consul, B.C. 22,) discovered, 
in 1733, on the Via Praenestina, within the pre. 
sent walls of Rome, there are 26 inscriptions, in 
which appear 21, or, perhaps, 22, names of men, 
and 22 of women. From the tomb of the house- 

« Gori, MoDumenttiiD, § 13. 

b Hid. c Id. Frofat. ^ Ibid. « {1^ ' 

' T. iii. Ca. xxii. 

f Ibid. p. MDCIX. to X. 
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hold of Lfiieitift Abuecius/ (at Rotne,) in 42 in- 
flCiiptionSj we find 47 taen, and 36 women. From 
that of the libtrii and familia of Lucins Passienns,^ 
(idao at Rome,) 19 inscriptions give 23^ or ^ 
names of males, and 20, or 21 of females. But we 
life n6t informed, whether all, or what proportion of 
Ihe inscriptions^ originally in each monument, have 
1»een saved, or on what principle selection^ havfe 
beefei made, from their number. 

Note 74. 

• . . . <ImI no/ emeetd one to Mre0.-~p^ ]22. 

We may remark, that after the fall of the WesiU 
em Empire', we find evidence of the proportion of 
female to male slaves being extremely small, in a 
catalogue of slaves*^ belonging to the monastery of 
St. Vincentius de Vulturno, in the province of Ca- 
pua, at sometime between a. d. 703« and 1071* 
The whole number of slaves, reckoning 2 for each 
family of children, [cum Jiliis,] amounts to about 
429,-«Mi»f whem, 6 only are shewn, by their names, 
to be females : and even allowing half of the oik. 
jMined children to be girls, tbey wouki come to 
but a few. ' 

Note 7$« 



• . 



• proprietors of Hmited eUatesy ortenanH tfemallfarmt* 

—p. 123. 

The husbandman in the Moretum^ attributed to 
Virgil, belonged to one or other of these classes.^ 
Heyne, and other commentators, rather think,^ the 

<^ Ibid. p. MDCX. 11, to MDCXII. 11. 
^ Ibid. p. MDCXII* 12, to MDCXII [. 

^ Vid. Chronicon Vulturnende, ap. Muratori, Rer. Italicar. 
tScriptor. torn. i. par. 2. 

d Heyne (ad loc.) inclines to the opinion, that Sinmlui 
was a tenant. 

« Cybale is said by Heyne (ad loc.) to be* *' forte Jibertina,*' 
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female African, in tliis poem, a freedwoman ; but 
they have not assigned any reason for their opinion, 
which is contrary to the general presumption of 
•ervitude, strengthened, in this instance, by the 
improbability of 8uch a person as the woman de- 
scribed, being able to gain liberty, if she was really 
a slave at first. Besides, the style in which her 
master addresses her, is as reconcileable with the 
supposition of her slavery, as with that of her free* 
dom. We need not inquire here, whether Virgil 
was the author of the Moretum, or not : it is less 
valuable as a poem, than as a picture of rustic man- 
ners, in humble life, at some period between the 
close of the Republic, and the reign of Titus, which 
is the latest date assigned to it, by those critics 
who ascribe its composition to A. Septimius Se- 
▼erus.» 

Note 76. 

.... valued only in so far as they represented money, ^~m 
; p. 124. 

Aristotle's^ definition of a slave seems to have 
been applicable, with equal accuracy, to one in 
Italy, and one in Greece, — xr^/MX xai h^avov rw 

Note 77* 

.... wotdd not have lashed tyrannical matters, — p. 125. 

In the Saturnalia*^ of Macrobius, (who does not 
appear to have been a Christian,)^ one of the inter- 

* Or A- Septimus Serenus, as the name is sometimes read. 
Vid. Fabricii, Biblioth. Lat. i. 12, § 11. 

bPolit. i. 6. c i. n. 

^ See Tir^boschi, (Storia della Letteratura Italiaiia, iv. 3, 
§ 16,) who thinks. AJacrobius flourished under Theodosios 
the Great, and Honorius ; not so late as the reign of Theo- 
ciotius the Second, (a.d. 408); with whose chamberlain 
some would identiiv him. 
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locutors (Evangelus) having said, the Gods could 
not care about slaves, &c. " hie cum omnes exhor^ 
ruissent,'* another (Praetextatus) replies, that the 
Deities take charge of all ; and advises^ that slaves 
should be well treated ; adding, that although an- 
ciently^ they had been mildly used, they were then 
ruled with severity : *^ domi enim nobis animos 
induimus iyrannorum; et non quantum deceiy sed 
quantum licet exercere volumus in servos." The 
maxims of Seneca are, however, repeated with 
approbation; and we may be satisfied, from the 
statutes which had already been promulgated, in 
favor of slaves, that the *^ quantum licet" then, 
was very different from that of the age in which 
Seneca wrote his humane advices. 



Note 78. 

• • • . throughout the middle ages,^^-p, 127* 

The reader will, probably, be happy to see what 
has been expressed by Bishop Porteous,* with re- 
ference to the tendency' of Christianity, to miti* 
gate^ and bring to a close, the ancient system of 
servitude. Speaking of the Divine Author of our 
religion, the preacher says : " He preached a doc- 
trine which not only released from spiritual bond- 
age those that had been enthralled and led captive 
by their passions^ but so softened and subdued the 
most ferocious minds, and diffused throughout the 
earth such a spirit of mildness, gentleness, mercy, 
and humanity, that the heavy chains of personal 
slavery were gradually broken in most parts of the 
Christian world : and they that had been, for so 
many ages, bruised by the cruel and oppressive 
hand of Pagan masters, were at length set free.*' 

« 

» Sermon zvii. On St. Luke, chap. iv. vv. 17> 18, 19, 
20. 

s 
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CHAP. VL 

KOTB T9. 
Gtulator.^-^ 134. 

The services of a taster were used^ not merely 
to ascertain the excellence of dishes^ before they 
were partaken of by the master/ but to guarci 
against poison. 

Note 80. 

Cheironomonia.^'^^ 134. 

Carvers from Byasantiom, were particularly es- 
teemed.*' 

NOTB 81. 
Serva ad cjfaihos^^^p. 184. 

Females did not, usually, wait at table: but, 
sometimes, the luxurious were served by beauti- 
ful girls. When Sestius Gallus gave a supper to 
Tiberius, the Emperor commandea,^ that " nudis 
puellis ministrantibus c»naretur :** and the example 
seems to have been followed by others.^ 

Note 82. 
Offia/«ir.— p. 13d. 
The chief business of an adorner was to ar- 

« That being rather the duty of the obtonator, Seneca* 
^ SicJon. ApoUinar. If. ep. 7* 

« c SuetoQ. Tiber. 42.. d Athenao. Mpn» ir. 

* Misprinted cheironomontar in p. 134. 
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fimge the head-dress of her mistress. The mode 
called tutulus is described by Festus/ and other 
extravagant fashions are mentioned by Tertul- 
lian.^ Adorners were regularly instructed in their 
arts^ by professed teachers : and a period of two 
months appears to have been^ thought too short 
for their proper tuition. Peruques were worn 
by both ladies^ and men,^ and were, no doubt, 
made by adorners. Julia, the sister of Augustus, 
employed her ornatrkes to pull out her grey hairs J 

Note 83. 

i\r<mi09ic/a/or— ilfonttor*«Farior— p. 135. 

These slaves reminded their masters of names,^ and 
other matters, which he did not take the trouble of 
remembering himself. Some individuals had so large 
a number of slaves, that it was the business of a no- 
menclaior to muster them. But the most singular 
use of a nomenclator*s aid, was in the canvassing of 
the citizens, for electioneering purposes. On such 
occasions, the candidate was attended by his no^ 
menclator, who reminded him,^ aside, of the name, 
family, and situation of the voters, to whom the 
former then shaped his address, as if he had per- 
fect recollection of their persons and history,— an 
absurd pretence, regarding the rabble that had po^. 
litical power in the decline of the Commonwealth. 



• Voce Tutulus. ^ De cultu feminar. 

• ^ 1. legfttifl tervis 65, § ornatrieibus 3, tit. de legat. S, D. 
zxxii. 

^ Tertiillian, ut sup. 

« Sueton. Otho. 12. 

f Macrob. Saturn, ii. 5. 

g Cicero, ad Att. iv. 1. Pliny, in allusion to such slaves, 
says, *^ aliena memoria aalutamuSf^* aszix* 1 ; and vid. Senec 
de brevit. vit. 14. 

b Hor. i. Ep. 6, v. 48.66. 
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It has been thought, that a law, intended to secure 
parity of election, prohibited the use of nomencla^ 
tors .' but if so, the memory of canvassers did not 
improve sufBciently, to let them perform the task 
unassisted, and nomenclators came again into fa- 
shion, for facilitating the workof flattery aod deceit * 
although the manifest absence of a prompter grati- 
fied those^ who were noticed by the great. PIu- 
tarch saysi^ that Gato never employed a nomencia- 
tor, because of its being against law : but the posi- 
tive illegality of the practice has been doubted by 
Dr. Middleton,^ on the authority of the passage in 
Cicero, and of the verses of Horace already cited, 
which lead us to believe, that nomenclatorst ready 
taught, might be openly purchased. If the task 
imposed upon these remembrancers should seem 
too heavy, we may call to mind, that Seneca says,^ 
they were apt to make their imagination supply the 
defects of their memory. 

Note 84. 

Lecticarius, &c p. 136. 

A band or set of bearers consisted of 4, 6, or S,*' 
according to the wealth or vanity of the master ; 
and all of these were engaged at once, sustaining 
the weight upon their necks or shoulders. Lecti- 
carii, who might be hired, were very numerous, in 
the time of Publius Victor, who says, there was 
n camp of them in the 14th region of Rome, be- 
yond the Tiber* Syrians were^ frequently employ- 
ed as bearers. 



« Plin. panegyr. 36. b Vit. Cat. 

c Life of Cicero, sect. 2. 
d De Kenef. i. 3 ; Epkt. 27. 

e «v Octo tSyris suifulta dutur lectica,*' Marc. iz. ep. 3^ r» 
11. 

f Vid. Mart. loo. cit. 
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Note 85. 

Cursor t^^'g, 136. 

The speed of some of the ancient runners was 
very astonishing; and communications were^ oc- . 
casionally^ made with a degree of dispatch^ which 
we have, in recent times only, been able to sur- 
pass. The foundation of a civil cursus publicus, 
or posting establishmenti is attributable to Au- 
gustus.^ It became so important, that it form- 
ed the subject of many laws,^ later in the Em- 
pire : partly because it afforded the chief means of 
communication,— the military stations being no 
longer so numerous, nor so regularly kept up as 
they had been, — and partly, perhaps^ because the 
govemment thought it politic, to have the command 
over travelling. It was always necessary to send 
a courier with a letter or packet : even the Em. 
perors had messengers^ [veredarii]f to take charge 
of their dispatches* Few persons, however, haii 
influence^ to obtdn the use of the post-horses ; and 
runners must, at all times, have been the most ge- 
neral means of sending letters. A man, named 
Philippides,^ ran in two days from Athens to Sparta, 
a distance of 1,150 stadia^ or above 120 miles : and 
Philonides, the footman^ of Alexander the Great, 
is said to have run, in one day, from Sicyon to He- 
li«, 1,200 stadia, or above 130 miles. Cicero re-, 
ceived,^ at Rome» on the 28th September, [iv. KaU 

a Saeton. Aug. 49. 

b Vid. tit. de cunu publico 5, Cod. Theod. Tiii* ; tit. de 
corsu publico 51, C. xii. 

c 1. 17, Cod. Theod. ut sup. 

d Pliny [z. ep. 124-5, Traj. czzir. v. 341-2] shews, that 
an officer of high rank, (Pliny himself,) thought it proper to 
apolegise, for g^iving his wife an order for post-horseSt that 
she might hasten to visit a sick relative. 

e Solinus, polyhistor. c. 6. f Ibid* 

S Cic. ad Quint, iii. 1> § 5. 
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Oct.] a letter, dated in Britain the first of the same 
month. It had been forwarded, either by civil let- 
ter-carriers, or through a military channel : and, 
considering the passage by sea, and the crossing of 
the Alps, or a troublesome circuit to avoid the lat- 
ter, the 26 days of actual travelling seem wonder- 
fully few, iBIius Caesar^ used to make his runners 
wear wings like Cupids, and to name them after 
the different winds. St. Jerome^ speaks of one^ in 
his time, who had the name of Curreniius. 

With the view of increasing the swiftness of 
rnnners,^^ the Romans used to eradicate their 
spleen, either by performing the operation of ex- 
tracting that organ ; or by administering druss> 
supposed to have the effect of destroying it. Mo- 
dern science would lead us to conclude, that the 
former was as useless as cruel; and that the latter 
could not possibly produce the immediate result 
expected. Yet Pignorius understood,^ that, in 
his own time, (Obt. a. d. 1631,) extraction of the 
spleen was practised upon the runners of the Grand 
Sultan. 

Note 86. 

itfctor.— p. 136. 

An actor was the most highly valued® of aU or* 
dinary slaves s and his services were deemed of 
paramount importance,^ in conduedng the domes- 
tic arrangements of a family. 

* SpaniftQ. 

t) Epist. ad Marcel). 

c Plin. H. N. xi. 37. 

d TnMt. de servis. 

e § poena 7) tit. de injur. 4, Inst. ir. 

r 1. Pr»M8 21, (alt.) tit. de Off. Prn. 18, D. i. ; and the 
same conRideration appears to have dictated the following 
law, L interdom 16, (ult.) pr. tit. de publican, etvectig. &g* 
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Nora 87. 

T(0M«rarttif— p. 137* 

Is a slave whose daties are not well ascer- 
tained ; but we may conjecture, that he was em« 
ployed to receive the tokens or billets by which^ 
It is probable> that slaves, in numerous establish^ 
mentSy drew their rations, as free people did their 
shares of largesses, or of public distributions of 
com* 

Note 88. 

Pr0C0p/or.— p. 137* 

What must have been the situation of a precep- 
tor destined to become, in a few years, the property 
of his pnpil, who might then repay his corrections, 
with tne rack or the cross ? 

Note 89. 

AnagnotiM*^-^ 137* 

Anagnostes was a term not confined to readers 
merely ; but given to slaves who possessed learning 
in various departments. Amongst these, were per- 
sons who had committed to memory the works of 
eminent writers. Some, who coula repeat all^ or 
part of Homer's poems, were known by the pecn- 
liar appellation of Homerutas^ Glaucias, theslave^ 
and afterwards the freedman of Melior, is celebrat- 
ed, by both Martial,^ and Statius,<^ for his precocious 
talents ; and we learn from them, that, before he 
was thirteen vears old, he could recite, with great 
taste, from the works of Homer and Menatider. 

^ • Petion. Sat. d9. ^ ▼!• £pig. 28-9. 

^ ii Syl¥iir« Epioed* in Glaadam* 



We are not to supposei he could repeat the whole 
of Homer's poems ; or else we must believe, from 
precisely equal indications, that he knew also, hj 
rote, all the writings of Menander. And. we mast 
remember, that the Iliad contains upwards of 
15,000, and the Odyssey above 12,000 lines ; while 
Menander's plays, are said to have origiDally 
amounted to J 08 in number, of which it is likely, 
that a great part would be extant, at the time of 
which we are now speaking. Calvisius Sabinus, an 
ignorant man of fortune in the time of Seneca,* 
bought, or had educated, at enormous prices, a set 
of eleven anagnosice^ who could repeat the whole of 
as many celebrated^ books ; but, instead of acquire 
ing a reputation of learning, by giving aptly the 
quotations with which they prompted him, he made 
himself ridiculous, by blundering what he tried to 
deliver. 

Note 90. 

ilfon(k.-.p. 13& 

The grossness of our ancestors^ in ages of com* 
parativc darkness, is well known to have made 
them seek amusement in the folly of those un- 
fortunate beings ; and custom preserved the wretch, 
ed taste for such diversions,*^ till more recent 
times ; but we are astonished at learning, that a 
fool could afford pastime, to men who had listened 
to ClcerOy and conversed with Horace. The rage 



• Epist. 27 ; they were valued at 100,000 sestertii, or 
^£807- 58. lOd. each. 

b One knew the works of Homer, and another those of 
Hesiod^the remaining nine, those of nine lyric poets. 

c Cardinal Wolsey, after his fall, sent to Henry Vlir. 
who received the present '^ very gladly,** a '* foole,** said to 
be fit ^^ for a nobleman's pleasure, forsoothe worth a thous- 
and poundes."— Cavendish's Life of Wolsey. 
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for idiots was especially prevalent in the reigns of 
Augustus, Nero,'^ Domitian,^ and Trajan.^^ 

Note 91. 

Nantu,^~]pn 138* 

Dwarfs were much valaed, as curiosities^ by the 
rich, in the most polished ages. Julia^ the sister 
of Augustus, had a favorite^ dwarf named Ca- 
nopas^ said to have been, but two feet, and one palm, 
in height. We find them often mentioned, in the 
time of Domitian^ who^ had one. They were called 
in jest Atlantes ; and were sometimes made^ to 
£ght like gladiators. Dwarfs were particularly 
prized, if they were deformed as well as diminu. 
tive ; and slave-dealers^ in consequence, resorted to 
the horrid cruelty of causing artificial distortion-— 
bj means employed, during the years^ in which 
nature had intended, that growth should take 
place.^ Slaves of gigantic stature appear to have 
been sought after. An Arab,^ in the time of 
Claudius, and a Jew,^ in the reign of Vitellius, who 
were both sent to Rome as wondersi seem to have 
been of servile condition. 

Note 92. 

Spado. — p. 138. 

The practice of emasculating men, seems to 
have been borrowed, by the Romans, from the 

» Seneca, Epist. 50. ^ Mart. vii. ep. 13. 

. c Plin. ix. epist. 17» [194.] 

d Plin. vii. 16. ® Sueton. Domit. 4. 

' Juven. Sat. viii. 

s Longinus, de Sublim. 

^ The rage for monstrosity is alluded to by Quintilian, 
declam. 298, and Inst. Orat. ii. 5. 

i Plin. vii. le. ^ Jos^hus. Hist, xviii. 6. .^ 
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Orientals. The moAt oommdn object waSy to reii. 
der the patient effeminate,* and seldom, if ever, to 
give him a musical voice. They were frequently 
employed, as the attejidants of persons who naerely 
affected^ soft and luxurious manners. These, ana 
other personal attendants* were often caused to 
perform very degrading offices* to which they were 
^mmoned,^ by snapping the fingers. Eunucfasy 
especially those, termed iifunxu?, were taken as do- 
mestics by women, who wished to preserve a re- 
putation,*^ without meriting it. On the oth^ hand, 
there were employed, as guardians, or spies over fe- 
male^ conduct, some who belonged to the class of 
carsamates, or canamentaS Domitian^ forbade 
castration to be performed, within the Roman ter- 
ritories ; but the prohibition required to be renew- 
ed in after times, and mutilated slaves might al- 
ways be imported from abroad.^ 

« Seneca, epist. 95 ; M. Senec ContfOV. iv. 

b Mecenas ufled to be attended in public by two eannchs ; 
Seneca, ep. 114. 

c Mart. iii. epig. 82, t. 15*17 ; vi. ep. 89, v. 1^ 2 ; ziv. 
ep. 119, V. 1. On this subject, there are some remark^ 
more minute than delicate, in Boettiger's Sabina, [oder Mor« 
genszenen im Putzzimmer eindr reichen Riimerin,] notes to 
chap. i. 

^ Juven. Sat. iv. ; Sat. vi. ; Mttrt. vl. epig. 67 ; S. Gre- 
gorius. Dialog, i. 4. 

® Ovid*8 Gorinna, (whp was marHed,) was iueffectuaHy 
watched, by an eunuch, and a waiting-woman. 

f S<nne ancienr opinions upon the subject of note 92, are 
to be found in Philostratus^s life of ApoUonius Tyannus, U 
34 and 87. The methods followed for effecting emasculation 
are treated of by Celsus, vii. 19. 

S Sueton. Domit. 7. 

1* To this class there appear to have belonged many, al. 
though, certainly, not all of those unhappy slaves, who^ un- 
der a variety of names, {cimBdus^ &c.), were made to mini, 
ster to the most odious passions, divers means being often 
used, to destroy, or to retard the developement of viri- 
lity. It were as needless as disgusting, to bring forward this 
many proofs which exist, in the works of the gravest authors. 
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NotB 93. 

The Romans took great deligbt in the smart im« 
pertinence of precocious children. These were 
chieflj brought from Alexandria, and were trained 
bj pecoliar* instructors. 

Note 94. 

MetSeua—p. 139. 

Mediciy or persons skilled in medicine,^ are 
often found among the slaves of the Romans. But 
it has been a subject of much keen discussion^ 
fUnoug the learned, in modern times, whether 
or not slaves were ever physicians, properly so 
called. Disputants,^ zealous for the honor of the 
highest branch of the medical profession, have at- 
tempted to prove, that slaves were not allowed to 
practise as physicians, but were wholly con fined to 
inferior grades of the healing art. The weight of 
ancient authorities seems, however, to be in favor 

as well as of the satirists, respecting the fearful prevalence 
of abominable vices amongst the Romans ; but we ought to 
notice, that the Scantinian law, ineffectual as it was» appears 
never to have applied to any but the free ; and young daves 
wwe <^iily purchased for the worst purposes in the time of 
Cicero, (Phil. ii. 18.) The history of the lex Scautinia is 
involved in great obscurity, ^Gibbon, Hist. chap. xliv. note) ; 
but some notices respecting it may be gathered from Ootho- 
fredus's Commentary on the Theodosian Code, 1. 3, tit. ad 
leg. Jul. de adult. 7, lib. iz. 

• Seneca. 

b Sueton. Calig. 8 ; Nero, 2 ; Seneca, de benef. iii. 24 ; 
Paul. OtOB. vii. 2 : et inseriptiones freq. 

c Vid. Schloeger, Historia litis de medicorum apud veteres 
Aomanofl degentium conditione, [4to. Helmst. 1740,] a work 
which I have not had an opportunity of seeing. 

d Amongst those is Dr. Mead, in his Otatio Harveiana. 
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of the explanation of this difficulty, proposed by 
Dr. Middleton.^ He contends^ that the division 
of the departments of medicine did not correspond 
with that made now ; and that the term medicus, 
was the general name for professors of the medical 
art, in ali^ or any of its branches : And we may 
further observe, that, even were it established, 
that medicus ever denoted a practitioner, limited to 
the same walk as a modern physician, there is not 
satisfactory evidence of slaves being excluded from 
that line.^ 

Note 95. 

Magieus puer. — ^p. 139. 

The divining girl, mentioned in the Acts^ of the 
Apostles, belonged, no doubt, to this class ; others 
of which are noticed by profane^ writers. And 
besides magicians, slaves, versed in foreign supersti* 
tious rites/ were sought after^ when those ceremo^ 
nies became fashionable. 

Note 96. 

Symphoniacus*'^^, 140. 

An odd method was adopted, for producing 
slave^ingers, in Africa. Some fountains^ par. 
ticularly one near Zama, vrere supposed to possess 
the virtue of imparting a musical voice^ to peo- 

A De medicorazn ap. vet* Roman* degent. condit. Disser* 
tatio, MisceS. M'orkn, vol. 4. 

^ This is said by Scribonius Largus, c. 120. 

c One inscription gives, to an individual, aU the titles of 
MedicWt Clinicufy Ckirurgus, Ocu^rtuf .— ^ee Middleton, ut 
sup. 

^ Acts, chap. zvi. v. 16 to 18. 

* Apuleius, Apolog. Porphyr. de abstin. ill. 
[ 'Plin. panegyr. 
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pie bom near them ; proprietors managed^ there- 
fore^ to have slaves procreated in the vicinity of 
those favored spots. A curious piece of infor. 
mation> for which we are indebted to Vitruvius^ 
whose words are worthy of being quoted : — *' Sunt 
etiam nonnuUis locis fontium proprietates, quee 
procreant^ qui ibi nascuntur egregiis vocibus ad 
cantandum^ uti Tharso^ Magnesise, aliisque ejus- 
modi regionibus* Etiamque Zama est civitas Af- 
rorum/V &c. ** ab ea millia passuum viginti est op- 
pidum Ismuc/' &c. *' Sed aliam mirabiliorem virtu- 
tem ea habet terra, quam ego sic accepi. C. Julius 
Masinissse filius, cujus eranttotius oppidi agrorum 
possessiones, cum patre Ceesare militavit : is hospi- 
tio nieo est usus^ ita quotidiano convictu necesse 
fuerat de philologia disputare. Interim cum esset 
inter nos de aquae potestate et ejus virtutibus ser- 
mo, exposuit esse in ea terra ejusmodi fontes, ut 
qui ibi procrearentur, voces ad cantandum egregias 
haberent; ideoque semper transmarinos catastos^ 
emere formosos^ et puellas maturas, eosque con« 
jungere^ ut qui nascerentur ex his, non solum egre« 
gia voce sed etiam forma essent non invenusta."^ 

In order to preserve their voices, male singers 
were laid under certain restraints, and their self^ 
denial was fortified by mechanical^ devices. 

Note 97. 

Saliairijt,^p, 140. 

The most admired female dancers and singers, 
came from Cadiz,^ (anc. Gades.) 



a For caiastos, Sonne read calastrot^ and others caUastros^ 
quasi ccttulastros, Turiiebus (adversar. xxiv. 7) supports 
the last. 

b Vitruvius, viii. 4, [ed. B. Galiani. Napoli. 1758, fol.]| 

c Celsus, vii. 25 ; Plin. xxziii. 12 ; Juven. Sat. vi. v. 73. 

^ Juven* Sat. xi« v. 162 $ Qoiiitil. Inst. Orat. i. 2. 
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NoTs 98. 

Gladiator,^p. 141. 

The gladiators are a highly interesting and ex- 
tensive subject of antiquarian research; but we 
cannot enter upon it, at present. Much infor- 
mation respecting them may be found in the Com- 
mentarv of Jacobus Gk>thofredus on the Theodo- 
sian Code,* and in the Saturnalia, and treatise 
on gladiators^^ of Lipsius. We will only obserre^ 
that, although there are no distinct names for fe- 
male gladiators and wrestlers, women were some- 
times made to exhibit in those ways. 



CHAP. VII. 



Nqtb 99. 

.... to mislead in regard to their age»'^» 145. 

. With thejriew of making slaves seem younger than 
they really were, dealers used to employ medicines, 
and other means, by which it was fancied, that the 
developement of puberty could be retarded. Tur. 
nebus^ says, on the authority of Galen, and other 
medical writers, that vaccinium^ a sort of hyacinth, 
was the drug used for this purpose. For the same 
object, silvei*' instruments were put upon slaves : 
and hairs were pulled from their bodies,^ by means 
of pitch— or were repelled by more gentle^ means* 

a ]. 1, 1. 2, 1. 3, tit. 4e Oladifttorib. 12, lib. zv. 

^ Passim. The treatise is entitled, Tractatus de Oladia* 
toribus. 

c Adversar. iv. 16..— Pliny, zzi. 26, speaks of a hyacinth, 
which grew chiefly in Gaul, being administered with this in. 
tentioD. 

<i Plin. xzxiil. J2. • Clem. Alez. Pxd. iiu 

. ' Plin. zzz. 5»^ 
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Note 100* 

• . , » on iheir heads.-^-g. 145; 

Perhaps, the phrase of *^ de lapide empti,*' ap- 
plied to inferior slaves, may merely mean, that they 
were not sold with any distinction. Potter^ thinks^ 
it was derived from the Athenian sales of slaves, 
at which the crier stood upon a stone : but we find 
Latin writers using lapis for the eminence on which 
the prceco (whether crier or auctioneer) stood. 

Note 101. 

• . • • particular tesit, — ^p. 146. 

Amongst these^ was burning^ the gagates lapis,^ 
(or jeat stone;) and whirling round a potter's 
lathe/ which shewed the malady, by causing gid- 
diness, [vertigo.] 

Note 102. 

.... epUepsy.^^'p. 148. 

The word cadivus, in charters of the middle 
ages, means the same thing ascaducus, or caducans. 
\ad. Ducange^ and Spelman.^ Bignonius con., 
ceives it to be the parent of the Italian word ** cat* 
livo,*' bad — but the Vocabolario della Crusca^ de« 
lives ** cattivo" from a different source. 



A Antiq. of Greece, i. 10. ^ Apuleias, Apolog. i. 

c In ancient times, this was brought from Syria and Bri- 
tain,— M arbodsBus, ap. Cambden, yoL ii. p. 908.— Sea 
Henry's Hist, of Gr. Britain, B. i. c. 6. 

^ Apuleius, at sup. ® Glossarium. ' Glosaar. 

s Yooe Cattivo* 
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Note 103. 

. . . • running ati^a^*— p. 148. 

If a slave, bought in good faith^ ran off tlirough 
old vice, (that is, if he had formerly run away from 
the seller,) the vendor was bound to restore the 
price, and make up the value of whatever the slave 
had carried^ with him. 

Note 104. 

, , . . to commit «uiet(/(?.— p. 148* 

''Item si quod mancipium, &c. mortisve consols- 
cendse.sibi causa quid fecerit."^ Even in Pagan times, 
{leir-destruction may have been judged of different- 
ly, when committed by heroes or philosophers, and 
by slaves. At any rate, although a master might 
admire the fortitude of his self.murdering slave, he 
would prefer having a safer investment for his 
money. This law seems to imply, that suicide was 
not uncommon among the slaves of the Romans; 
and, we need not doubt, that death was often 
sought, as a refuge from such tyranny as we know 
to have frequently prevailed. 

Note 105. 

/itrf— p. 148. 



• • . . 



It is rather surprising, that addiction to drink- 
ing is not included in this list. It is true, that 
among the natives of mild climates, the vice of in- 
toxication has been, rarely, carried so far, as among 

a Paul. Sent. ii. 17, § H ; 1. si apud 3, tit. de JEdil. ac 
tion. 58, C. iv. ; Cujac Obs. xviii. ] 0. 

h Hadr. Ed. perpet. 1. 6; 1. Labeo 1, { aiunt 1, tit. de 
iEdil. Ed. 1, D. xxi. 

1 
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tUe inbabitants of more inclenient regions: but, 
after tbe Roman conquests in Gaul and Gertnanj, 
many slaves must have been imported from tribes 
wbose indulgence in drinking was habitual ; and 
sobriet J was certainly considered a qualification for 
a slave, in the age of Martial ^ Some lawyers, 
however^ still thought, that a slave's being a tip- 
pler, [vifuiritiSf]^ was not a sufficient ground for re- 
turning him to the seller. Being a dicer, [aieator^Y 
or gambler, was a fault nearly equal to that of in. 
sobriety. Insanity was sufficiently guarded acminst, 
by the general provisions respecting health of 
mind and body. 

Note 106. 

The nation of a tlave^ &<%..p. 148. 

Asiatics were much valued : and of those^ chiefly 
the. Phrygians and Lycians, on account of their 
form. The best players and mimes came from 
Egypt, which was the country of Paris^ and Bathyl. 
. lus.^ The Alexandrians^ were celebrated for their 
wit and singing. Britons were prized^ for their 
height; on which account, they were assigned, by 
Augustus,^ to the service of the theatre. Procerity 
was valued in slaves destined to be bearers^ or 
waiters ;J and hence it was, perhaps, that the Li. 
bumians^ were greatly esteemed as litter-bearers. 
Cappadocians,^ who were, probably, very numer- 

» zii. epig. so. 

^ ]. ob qu» yitia 4, § item 2, tit. de Mdil £d. 1, D. zzi. 
c Ibid. d Mart. zi. epig. 14. 

« Plutarch. Symp. vi. 119 — Athenae. Deipn. i. 
'Mart.; Petton. gat. 31-68— Seneca in sap. non cad. 
injur, c 2. 
8 Stxabo, It. ^ ServiBS ad Virg. Oeorg. iii. 

& Juven. Sat. t. ▼. 83. i id. Sat« vi* v. 351. 

^ Juven. Sat. iii. v. 240. > Hor. 
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oils, wete rebkMM* stupM ; and flie scitiie bhahHS- 
ter Ikat been generally appli^ to ihb Corsidans^^ 
[{W<r»] although the earlier accounts of ^erddotos 
ahd Diodonis,^ say quite the rdv^erse. Sardinians 
iS^&di] were .very httle esteemed--4SardiAi^ b^ing 
conquered between the first add Second Puiiic Wars, 
no booty was taken but captives, who were seltt in 
numbers to Rome, where the criers, in placte of re- 
hearsing the good qualities of eabh,ann6unceil them 
as " Sardinians for sale, one worse than another,*' 
['' Sardas venales, alium alto nequtoremy**'] Wbicfi 
passed into^ a proverb. Slaves, from particular 
countries,^ were supposed to be especially qualified, 
or the reverse, for certain occupations — ^and natives 
of Epirus^ were the slaves, amongst whom some 
thought, contubemal unions could most advisably 
be promoted. 

NoTjE 107. 

jt good cook VMS valued^ &c. — ^p. 1 50. 

The common reading of the passage in Pliny, re- 
specting the high price of cookd,^ is :-^" Ctwi trL 
umph&mm pretio emuntun** but Meursius^ pro- 
poses to read, ** trium horum,^^ with reference to 
horses, of which the author had just been treating. 



* Pignorittt, de Servis. cit. addgikifn 4nUq. 

^ Strabo, ▼. gives os to understand, that they frequently 
committed suicide, or were stupid and bad slaves. 

c V. d Cic epist. 

« Gftub made good herdsmen — ^but some foreigners did not. 
Varro, R. R. ii. 10. 

f Varro, R. R i. 17* Perhaps, this peculiarity ought to 
be attributed to the Epiroticse having been transplanted in a 
mass into Italy^ after the victoHes of Paulus jfimilius. 

8 Plin< iz« 17* ^ <le lux. Romsnor. 0. IS. 



NOTB 108. 
. • • the imnuU between Roseiusy &c-— p. 151, 

Tfae history of the dispute hetween Fannius and 
J^Um^us^ may he. thus briefly stated. Fannius^ . was 
BToprietor of a slave of histrionic talents^ (named 
p4iiiurgu8,) whom he pat into the hands of Roscius^ 
who agreed to Instruct^ and bring him upon the 
stage* on condition^ that the profits of his acting 
should be divided between the owner and the 
teacher* This slave having been killed by Q. Flai- 
viu8> Resdus obtained from the slayer, as a com- 
position for his claim of damages^ a farm worth 
about JE800; and it was understood^ that Fannius 
had equal value from the same party : but he> pre- 
tending to have drawn nothings brought a suit 
against Roscius> for half of what the latter had re- 
ceived. Cicero defended Roscius, and obtained a 
judgment in his favour. 

Koscius made about £30^ a-day; and either 
£4,000* or £6,000** ^'J^^^ At the former rate, 
he itaust have played 133-4 times ; and at the lat- 
ter, I66.7* Even the larger of these estimates, is 
much in^ior to the annual number of perform- 
ances by admured actors, in our own age ; and slave, 
players, if made to exert themselves, although 
they received far less daily pay than the free bead 
of the profession, might yet approach him in yearly 
emolument. Their value must, of course, have 
been extreme. 

* Yid. Cic pro Qoint. Roscio. 

^ l,eOO denarii^ or £S2. 6s. lOd. Macrot. Saturn, ii. 10. 

« Aocotdiog to Pliny, {vii. 39,] bis yearly gains were 6d0 
9eiiertU$f or £4,086. Os. 2d. 

d Cicero [2 Rose. 8] rates the annnal income, which Ro- 
scius might hare derived from his profession, at ^0 sestertta^ 
or £4,843. 16b. — according to one interpretation-^but, ac- 
cording to oUtersi at no less than 6|000 mterdUf or £48,4S7^ 



Note 109. 
OAer females, too^ &c.— p< 152. 

The price paid by the Leno, for the beaatifiii 
girl in the Persa of Plautus,* is 60 mina, or'£193. 
15s. ; but 100 mina, or £323. 18b. 4d. were at 
f]r8t*> demanded^ and 300 mijus, or £968. 15s. are 
said^ not to be too high a ralue for her. The 
cUharUtria^ in the Phormio of Terence/ is valued 
at 30 mints, or.f.96.l^n. 6d. Tarsia, the princi- 
pal heroine* of the tale of Apollohiut Tyrius, is 
bought by a Leno for " C sesteriia auri,*' the bid- 
dings having begun at X sestertia auriy which it 
seems to be implied, was a fair offer. The sestertium 
amri being taken, not as another name for an aureus, 
but as worth 1,000 sestertii, the lowest sum is equni 
to £83. 6s. 8d. and the highest to £833. 6s. 8d. It 
is afterwards announced^ that ** quicumque Tarsi- 

108. In conformity with this latter eitimate, the 600 tesieriia of 
Pliny were, by some, raised to 5,000» or ii47,i3a 48. 2d. The 
first more moderate cumpatation, however, seems correets 
and the larger sum is to be understood as the aggregate of the 
actor's emoluments, in a space of ten years—not his salary 
for each year. 

*iv. 4, r. 113. bibid. V. 110. 

c Ibid. V. 117. ** iii. », v. 24. 

'» el od^d not scruple to refer to -this once popular story* 
since it has been cited as an Authority by a grave Spanish 
lawyer, Suarez de Mendoza, in a treatise on the lex Aqui- 
lia, (ed; S&lmanticse, 1640.) In some passages, the style 
-possesses great merit, and it is a valuable relic of ancient 
manners, although the learned have not settled whether it 
was originally written in Greek, or in the Latin which re- 
mains. This romance, in various shapes, was much admired 
in Europe some centuries ago ; it is related by Oower in his 
Confessio Amantis ; and forms the ground- work of the play 
of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, now restored to the catalogue of 
Shakespear*s Works, by Malone and Boswell. I have fol. 
lowed the edition of Marc Welser, [Velseri Opera, Norim. 
, hergis, 1682, t. ii. ;] it is also to be found in the Gesta Roman- 
'orum, IdSdy or, in some editionsi 154th chapter* , 
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taa deriolaverit^ mediAin libram dslbitp postea ad 
sugolos solidos popalo patebit." 

^ ^ . > NpTE 1 10. 

... a passage in Plutareh.'^^. 153. 

If the common reading of Platarch were adopted, 
it would not be easy to account, satisfactorily, for 
the deamess of slaves in Cato*s time, when compar- 
^ ed with their low price, at Rome, in after periods, 
and at Athens, in earlier years. It may, indeed, be 
said, Cato lived just at the time when Italy was 
■pretty far advanced in wealth and civilization, yet,' 
while commerce was much more h'mited than it elm 
terwards became. Italy was st^l partly fed with 
its own produce, and the low price of land, even' 
when slaves were thought cheap, shews, that Cato 
and his contemporaries had command of less labor 
than they could have employed* A few years pro- 
duced great changes : Rome was suddenly enrich- 
ed by ^reign conquests ; and trade was extended 
in a corresponding degree. Slaves were imported 
in so great numbers, From the East, that they be- 
came sufficiently Abundant in Italy, while tbe cheap 
grain of Egypt rendered them comparatively useless 
as agricultural laborers. The time of Demosthenes, 
to which our information relative to Greece applies, 
was not parallel in the progress of Athens, to the 
age of Cato in that of Rome ; it ought rather to be 
compared with the reigns of the Antonines ; and w^ 
know, that then, the nominal price of slaves in the 
Rmhan market, was nearly Uie same as under Jus- 
tinian. 

There seems, on the whole, great reason to doubt, 
the accuracy of the larger number of dracknue, 
(1,500) said to have been paid by Cato. At such 
prioesy agricultural slaves would have been extra- 
vagantly dear, in comparison to the products of their 
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1 Abon Baiidei, fnm tha lugh^r vahe of momtf Ima* 
ing the same denomination in the time of Catoi^ .t|MA 
in that of Justinian, caused, first by gold and silver 
becoming more plentifol, and then, by the coinage 
being debased, the sum^ which is estimated at £4S, 
ought to be calculated worth much less, in the lat- 
ter. Hence, we see, thai a very great differenoe in 
tl^e value of slaves^ took place^ between the times of 
which we are now speaking, which would be iocreaa«> 
ed to an undue degree, by the admission of the higjtt 
rate ascribed to the era of Cato. If this be remem- 
bered, in comparing the cost of food at several dateo* 
in the history of Rome, we shall not feel <?ompelled 
to suppose^ that those slaves who were kept m un- 
productive idleness, during later ages, fell in price, 
splely on account of the increased expense in main . 
taining them. 

We have almost no data at all, on which we can 
make ^n estimate of the cost of slavesi i^ the ear- 
lier time pf the Republic. Even the prices at wbich 
prisoners of war weresold^ are nowhere stated with 
precision. Livy,* in his account of the war against 
the Samnites^ which ended in their overthrow at 
Aquilopia, (a. u. c. 480,) mentions the sum realised 
by the sale of the captives^ and attempts have been 
ipade tip gather from his narrative, what was the 
aggregate number of prisoners taken : but, (aa al- 
ready^ noticed,) the true reading of the former is 
doubtful ; and our computation of the latter ia ne- 
cessarily very loose. Supposing the prisoners to 
have amounted to 36,000, their average price would 
be, at the higher^ rate, about 10s. 3|d., and at 
the Iqwer,^ abput 88.,2|d., and the good malf 
slaves from amongst these, would, of course^ be 
greatly above su^ values* Slaves brotight from a 

\ « :(. 40. ^ See ehap. il 

<^ 2,653,000 pieces of br?u8 ; or, as some read it, 2,^60 ^OOQ^ 
^ 2,033,000 pieces of brass : This leading is adopt ed ia 

Raddiniaa's edition. . 



t^^iataiusey fay commeTce^ ii^to themarket, would* fer 
many reasons, be dearer than the' best Italii^i cap.. 
tives. Yet, there arises no difficulty to prevent our 
considering £15, or J&J6, a sufficiently increased 
price for ordinary slaves, two cenjturies later.* 

The value of horses might be usefully compared 
Mrith that of slaves s but our information on that ^- 
jecty is very scanty. A horse fpor the cavalry> was 
at 20 solidi, or £16. 2s. lid., in a. n. 40t and at 
^ solidi, or £ia lis. 4^., in a, d. 367* The sum 
allowed of old to the Equites, is disput^j* 

.Nq'Jte ill. 

. • ^ j£2^. 1«. 3d.-^p. 153. 

It would not be safe to conclude^ from a ques^ 
tiom of Scaevola,^ that X millia, or <£80. lis, 7d« 
was frequently paid for a slave, in the reigns of 
parens Aurelius and Commodus : but some light 
may be thrown upon later tiaies, by Papian,^ who, 
writing for the Roman subjects of the Burgundian 
kingdom, gives the rsites at which assythment was 
to be made to a master, for the murder of his slave, 
and which, bei^g penal, are probably equal, if not 
superior, to the utmost values that could be gotten 
in thel market. He states the penalty for killing 
an ordinary slave, at 30 solidi, or £^. 4s. 4id. 
*^ Pro adore c. sol. pro ministralori LX. pro auru 
Jiee elecio c. pro Jabro Jerrario l. pro carpentario 

* In the time of Cato, whom we suppose to have paid for 
his slaYe-labQrers, £16. 2a. lid., [50Q4f<^°^®?] ^'>*t*>ul of 
£48. 78. 9d., [1,500 dr.] a head, as commonly stated. 

Ii 1. ii.debeas 22, tit. de eampeaaatioaib. 8, II. vfL . The 
word miUia hat been inserted into the text, which stands 
thus t '^ Si debeas decern, [millia] aut AominMn,'^ ^ might 
the Uank be filled up with aureot or solids 9 10 toUdi would 
be equal to 1,000 mtmmit or £8. Is. 5^. 
, ..« ^eipoiis. tit. !!• Vidf L«gi Burgi^ndiotu tit« L* o. 8> 
et tit. z* ap* Caooianiy L. L. Barbar. 
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XL. pro atalore, cut porcario, out virvicario, aut 
aUis sertfis zxx." 

NoTBllS. 

• • • the hands qfihe seller,m^'p. 156. 

000 nummif or £4. 78« 6d. appears to have been 
tlMNlght too d^ar for a low 'slare-girl^ of indifferent 
character as to modesty, in the time of Martial.* 

The usual prices of female slaves at Constantin* 
op]e» in 1824; are thus stated by Dr. Madden^^ — a 
finely formed Abyssinian sells for 150 dollars^ or 
£30; an ordinary black female seldom for more 
than 80 dollars, or £16 ; but one Greek girl sold 
for 280 dollars, or £55. In the Persa of Plan. 
tU8«^ the sum stipulated for the liberty of an 
ordinary female is 600 nummi : but this> perhaps^ 
belongs more properly to Greece than to Italy. 
In a deed of sale of a female slave,^ dated in a. d. 
736^ the price is stated to be 2} solidi of gold, or 
about £2. Os. 4id. Jq. 

Note 113. 

LeiHng out siawSf &&— p. 166. 

It is odd, that some should have thought, the 
Romans did not consider it reputable to let out 
their slaves, as Plutarch positively tells us, that^ 
Crassus realized great wealth by such manage- 
ment. 

Note 114. 

. . . ealetdoHons of their Atre.— p. 156. 

With respect to slaves amongst the Greeks, we 

« vi. Epig. 66. 

b Travels in Turkey in 1824.7, Lett^ ist. [2. Bvo, Land. 
1829.1 ci. I, ir.aa. 

^ <> Afuratori, Antiquitat. ItaU Diss. xiv. [T. i. p. 769» 
B.C.D.] 
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may observe^ that Demosthenes* reckdned bis set 
of 20 chair.inakers> or such artificers, together^ 
worth 40 minw, or £129. 3s. 4d. ; and the annual 
value of their hibor worth 12 mnas, or £38. 15s. 
This would make the price less than 3i jears^ pur- 
chase of the hire, and gi«re ai yearly return of 33 
per cent, upon the capital 'invested: while the low- 
est annual rate of ipterest on money lent, at Athens 
was 12 per cent, paid monthly. 

At the same time^^ a set of 32 cutlers, worth in 
all 190 ininae, or £419. 158. lOd. yielded no more 
than 30 minse, or £96. 17s. 6d. a year, being but 
15} f per cent*: a. difference for which: Boeckh^ 
accounts rationally, on the suppositional that the^ 
master furnished the raw materials, and that the 
profit upon those was estimated along with the gain 
from the labor of the workmen. In the same way, 
when an obolus a day was paid for each of a gang 
of miners, the return would appear to be ^^\\ per 
cent, on their price ; but, in fact, that included the 
rent of the mine. Millers and miners^ seem to 
have been the cheapest classes of slaves : their la- 
bor must have been worth less than an obolus a 
day, [Idl IJqr.] : but they would, at half that sum, 
yield above 25 per cent. ; and they might be bought 
for 140* drachmas^ or £4. 10s. Id.; or even for 
lower prices, — \^ mina, or £1. 12s. 34d. could some- 
times purchase a slave. Female slaves possessing no 
particular qualifications were, in Greece as at Rome, 
no dearer than males, if we may take as an authority 
tbeinstance already givenfrom the Persaof Plautus.' 

a Demottben. in Aphob. i. ^ Demottb. in Apbob. i* 

c Staatshaushalfcung derAthener, B. i. § 13. I hare trust- 
ed to the JBiigKBh translation, [2. Bvo. Lond. 18^8,] which 
seems well executed. 

d So we may infer from Lucian, hmt^fi^tt, 27. 

« Xenophon, de vectig. It. 23 ; whence the average price 
may be oakulated between 126 and 150 drachma ,• or, per- 
haps, so W as from 160 to 125dr. 

f Xenoph. Mem. Sociat. ii. 3. s Vid. sopnu 



' Tke siimibr wbMt Cleemtnte^miniisutted ife- 
lota^ in order to raise supplies^ cannot he taken as 
any proof of the value of slavea at Sparta, ifor rea- 
sons which we will eonsiiter bereafiter.^ 

As we have spoken of the price of hmrsea^ in 
comparison with that of slaves at Rome» we 
may now remark, that when slaves cost> in Gxeecet 
the sums just stated^ an wdiiiary horse^ could 
not he hought at Athens for less than 3 mi- 
ne, (£9. 13s. 9d«) ; while a good saddle-horse, or one 
fit for the chariot-races, cost^ 12 minn, (£88. 158.) 
We may be certain, then^ that horses were but little 
used for agricultural purposes in Attica, while slave 
labor could be procured at so much less expense. 

• 

Noth 116. 

. • . sug per eenU^^. 157* 
Interest of money at Rome, fluctuated b^ good 




again at o m tne reign 
Tiberius :^ and 6 was paid upon mortgages onlbnd, 
in Italy, under Tr^an.^ But at the last mention, 
ed period, money, on common securities in Bithy. 
nia,i yielded 12 per cent Atone time, apparent- 
ly from the extent of bribery at elections,^ mtef f£t 
rose to 34 per cent., and Verres's statement of in^ 
terest at 24 per cent*^ caused surprise, rather from 

. a Plutarch, vit. Gleom. ^ See note 145. 

c jgeus de Dicnog. hered. (p. 1 16») oitad by Bosskh, L § 
14. d Aristoph. Nub. 20, l,22e» 

.e This was fixed as the legal rate, in ordinary Qa«c% by L 
eos* 26, § super 1, tit. de uauHs 32, G. iv, ; bnt hsiiig^ paid 
monthly, the interest, in the couna.oC a year, caaKb ia eipot, 
to more than 6 per cent. : and Justinian, in isMung the lav 
above cited, givet us to updentand« that, debtow had been 
obliged to pay much mora for the use of moneyw 

f Hume, Disc, x. Dio. li« . s Colvm* m ^ 

h Plin. vii. epist. 18. 1 Plin* x» epist* 6S. 

) Cis. ad Ate v. 2K i^ Cic In Vsrt^ iii, 70. 



its being nnuftual, than from its appearing extrava* 
gant ; indeed> about the end of the RepabliCt and 
uie beginning of the Empire^ 12 per cent** wsa, 
l^haps^ the most common rate. 

NoTfi 116. 

In ^he time of Valerius Poplicola, (a.u.c- 244«> 
51,) ^ sheep^ cost at Rome 10 060/1^ or about Is. Id- 
i|od.^i\ ox ten times as muph. When Po]ybius^ 
virotOi (b«o. 125,) the Sicih'aq medimnut of wheat 
CQstx in some parts of Italj^ 4 obolif or 5§d. ; the 
i^ame quantity of barley, and the rnetreia of wine» 
being each at half that price, — liencc^ the l^nglish 
quarter of wheat would be at 2s. 6d., and of bfu*ley 
2|t Is. 3d.» and the gallon of wine (old measure) at 
less than id. Manius Martius, the sedile, eot cam 
for the people, at^ an as the modiuSf or rather less 
than 2s. OJd. the quarter. The price of corn hav- 
ing risen, (it does not appear how high,) was re- 
4uced to the last mentioned rate in three market 
days, by Minutius Augurinus,^ the 11th tribune. At 
the date of L. Metefius^s triumph, (a. u. q. 504,) 
there might be bought for about fd., ^ either 
1.014 pecks English of corn, or upwards of 271bs. 
^Pnglisn of dried iigs,-H)r lOlbs. lOoz. of meat ; or 
above 91bs. of oiL When Verres governed Sicily. < 
corn of the finest quality ^imperatunQ cost 4 ses- 
tertiiy the Roman modius, or 7id. the English 
peck; and grain of the second quality [decutna- 

• Adam's Roman Antiqoit. 

i> Plmareh. yit. Valsr. PopUc 
' c Potyb. ii. The above calculation proceeds upon Mr. 
WalUice's assumption, that the Sicilian medimntu did not 
differ materially from the Attic medimnut gecrgieut- Wal- 
lace, Dissert, p. 142. 

d Plin. xyiii. & e Id. ibid. 

'Id. ibid. « g Cic in Verr. liL 



firim] cost 3 seiteriU the mocUM, or 5fd. the peek. 

Yet the selling prices in Sicily at that time^ were 
still lower, as a medimnus, containing 6 modii of 
grain^ sold for 15 iesiertii, making 2^ sestertii the 
price of a modius^ or 4|d; that of a peck t and'occf- 
sionally a tnodius could be bad for 2 sesUrtii* Af- 
ter the burning of Rome under Nero, corn is saiii 
to have* fallen to 3 nummi the modius, but wedo not 
know at what rate it had previously been selling. 
Wine^ in the time of Columella,^ (Emp. Claudius,) 
cost about \d. the pint English. Pliny<^ states tlie 
price of the bread made from a modius of coarse 
flour, to be 40 asses •* hence,<^ as a modius of Ita- 
lian flour weighed about 251bs. a Roman pound of 
coarse wheaten bread cost about 2^ asses, and an 
English peck of that bread would come to 2s« 6d. 
2|qn It were not easy to reconcile these prices 
with the small rates above given, as usual about* 
the close of the Republic^ if we did not take into 
consideration^ that the difference is partly unreal, 
owing to the greater plenty of money, and inferior' 
intrinsic worth of the coin bearing the same name, 
in the more recent periods : otherwise, a rise to 
more than four times the original cost, within the 
space of 70 years, would seem an almost incredible 
fluctuation. Under Theodosius the Great,® (a. d. 
389,) there could be bought for 1 solidus, or lOs. 
]{d. 801bs. of dried pork, — or 801bs« of oil,— or 12 
modii of salt. 

Note 117. 

• . • mperior to Italy infirttHtp^m^^ 158. 

The difference in fertility, between Italy and 
some other countries, as commonly stated, appears 

a Tac Ann. xv. S9. 

b Colum. iii. 3. c zviii. 10* 

^ Arbuthnot, Disa. i. 0, fi. 

• 1. 17> tiu de ooboruJibus 4, God. Theod. yiii. 
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iminense ; biit may we not suspect, that in 8on:ebf 
the highest estimates of productiveness, the same 
sorts of grain were not talcen, as in the apparently 
inferior rates of fertility ? In ancient Italy, a ten- 
fdid return* was made by several districts ; but 
fifteen fold by Etruriay** and some other places. 
Columella,® however, says, that in his time, four 
fold was not general. In Sicily, eight and ten fold, 
•are ascribed, by Cicero,^ to those lands whence 
Pliny® says 100 was sometimes obtained ; but agri- 
culture may have improved there, while it declined 
in Italy. In fine parts of modern Tuscany, (such 
as the district around Pistoja,) the return, in good 
years, is twelve times the^ seed. Varro^ mentions 
a crop of 100 fold the quantity sown, as not un- 
common in some parts of Syria and of Africa. The 
same was produced in the country of the Philis^ 
tines,^ at a time, too, when agriculture was, no 
doubt, rude ; and in Judea, the parable of the sow- 
er/ shews returns varying from 30 to 100 fold. 
PlinyJ states the produce about Leontinum in 
Sicily, and in all Boeotia and Egypt, at 100 ; and 
that of Bysacnm^ in Africa, at 150. He also says,' 
that near Babylon, lazy culture gave 50, and good 
husbaiidrv 150 fold. 

Note lia 

. . . lest experuioe laborer than a 8lave»^p, 161* 

Dickson,"^ in making his calculation, assumes the 
average price of a working slave to be £60, which 
we have already attempted to shew, is much too 
hieh, for any period of Roman history, and especi- 
ally for the times posterior to Cato. If we reckon 

• Varro, i. 44. b Jd. ibid. e ui. 3. 

«« in V«T. lii. e xviii. 10. 

t Simonde, Tableau de rAgriculture Toscane, ,§ 19. 

f d« R. R. i. 44. b Genesis xxvl 12. 

i St. Mark iv. 8. i zviii. 10. 

^ Ibid, and xvii. ^* i xviii. 1 7* 

m Husbandry oi ihe Ancients, chap. ii« 



£20 to be tlw prioe of tn ordmarf •karo,«iid rMte 
bis hir^at 50 per oetiu or JtlO« aod tlie Mftt #f fti« 
inainteiiflace for 365 days^ at 3d» a day, or £4* 
lOs. 5d. w« have a kirad f ia^a at £14. lOa. 5i. «• 
year, in the tina of Cel|iiiieHa» TherimeFeat and 
expensa, aaswering to !lhe hiira laf a ala^ woridnj^ 
for his own master^ cannot be calcuHitJBd at lets 
than 25 per cant* on hia price, or £5, making, widi 
his food, &C. £9. lOa. 5d% But a free Roman hh 
borer'8 wages^ for all the 336 days on which it was 
lawful to work, at 6d* a day, (or rather more than 
a soldier's pay at that tilme,) would not be above 
£8. 7«. 6d. 



CHAP. VIII. 

NOTB 119. 
Perton$ tUegally detained in davety — p. 162.' 

Sometimes, alleged slavea^ under sudi circtim. 
stances, fled to the ioiperial statues fbr protectioh'; 
of which, a detailed thstaace is given by the young, 
er^ Pliny. A master attempting, by detention^ to 
prevent the appearance of his slave, was forced to 
exhibit his person in court^ by an order, resem« 
bling, in some measure, a writ oi habeas corpus. 
Vexatiously questioning the stcdu^ of a freedman, 
was made punishable with deaths and confiscationi 
by the Emperor Honorius. 

Note 120. 

. . . from ffie eupefior bench, — ^p. 163. 

llie Praetor, in general/ sent less important 

a z. Epist. 78, [Trajan. IxxriiL 196.1 
b ]. qui libertom 19, [£loiior.] fiirmond* Append* Cod. 
Theod. 
« ^9«e Besufort, Repub. Ronu T. t. 
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cmiMs Ill-be dwiihd by » ringle itifisritr Judge^ or by 
oey^rml mupfpmtores^ «ho«en by lot ; ghritig either 
of tbvbei a fmnnula^ or iiistrttctio]i> for regulating 
tkek defteni^Bation of the matter at issue. Arbiv 
ton* tooy wera lOKietinieB edled in ; but were prw- 
bdbiy left more to their own discretion* The recu" 
peraiorei, although of much lower rank than the 
one magistrate^ to whom the Prsetor remitted causesif 
were still judges ; and can hardly be classed with 
modern jurors, seeing they were permanent, and 
probably of a certain education. They were em- 
ployed* to discharge the -same duties in the pro* 
Yiaces^ as the Decemviri in Rome^ and got their 
name from being appUed to by parties^ who sought 
to recover property, of which they had been ille« 
gaily dispossessed. The regulation in question wa^ 
first made applicable to the provincial judges, by 
Diodetian,^ and to the Pretor in Romoi^ by Con- 
atantincj if the earlier laws^ of Alexander Seyerus> 
which might seem to relate to this subject, do not 
really apply to it. Before that period, the ordi- 
nary judicial forms were certainly followed in trying 
questions of status : for, the Empress Flavia Do- 
mitiUa, consort of Vespasian, supposed at one time 
to be a freedwoman, was decided to be ingenuous 
by recuperaiores.^ 

NoTfi 121 . 

. , , at a free ci/tx;^7i—- p. 164. 

Some are of opinion, that emancipation by census, 
did not confer the rights of citizenship, till the time^ 

> See De Burigny. 

^ 1. placet nobis 2 ; tit.de pedan. judicib. 3, C iii. [a. i>. 
294.] 

1. pratori. 1 ; tit, de Off. Praetor. 39, C. i. (a. d. 369.) 

^ ]. cum et ipse 1^ (▲. d. 224) ; 1. si crimen 3, tit. de ord. 
cqgnit. 19, C. yii. 

« Sueton. Vespas. 3. ' Niebahr, Rom. Hist* chap. 28. 
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of Apptns tbe Blind ; but maniitDuiiioii -atoears ra^. 
ther to have uniformly involved those privil^es, tOl 
the introduction of inferior states of liberty^ by Au- 
gustus. A fragment of Dositheus has been quotedf* 
to shew^ that a slave must be 30 years old, bef>rahe 
could be freed by census : but^ this had probably 
reference to the general rule of Augustus, requif« 
ing that age in all cases of emancipation. 



Note 122. 

... to redine tvWk him at la^/lf— p. 166. 

After the general exchange of simpfidty for re. 
finementi if no earlier^ it was accounted disgraceful 
for a master, to eat with his bondsman, on a foot- 
ing of equality : and slaves, or other mean persons* 
admitted to the board of their superiors, were Bot 
suffered tc| recline on couches, but merely to sit Qp« 
on benched, [subsellia,] 

Note 123. 

. '• . was performed in cAiircA.— p* 16& 

.■ ' - • 

Emancipation in church, was introduced and re. 
gulated by three laws of Constantino, the earliest 
of which is lost ; but this mode was not adopted 
over the whole empire at once, as nearly a hundred 
years afterwards, the council of Carthage, (held, 
13th September, 40L) resolved to ask of the Emperor, 
authority to manumit in church. The request was 
granted ; as we find from St. Augustine,^ who men- 
tions, in-his sermons, some of the formalities observ- 
ed in thus conferring freedom. 

» Vid. Schnlting. jorisprud. vet. not. 18, [Aleand.] ad 
Caji. Inst. i. 1, { 1* 
t> Tillemont, vie de St Augustia. art. 131, (t. xiii. p. 340.) 

1 



• 

WKwaten'sttiflT*' llam ittreMa.] ' Br tftU8,'«nd his fe!- 
hp^-xf&A«fikdL%cfn, eftrried % 'fnteut, an 'the top ^f a 
lance, as the ensign of freedom, afler thCiMttflsii^- 
ation of Caesar ; and the same badge appears upon 
several of the medals ^trjuek id: that time. 

Note 125. 

' Son^imet an dUar was raUed^ &c.— p. 16d« 

' l^fvltt^^inentitffls ti' stttie seat, *in ^Ikt tjeniple of 
Feroniay at Terracina, on 'Whi6li w«re'itt6erflied 
these words : '^ Bene meriti servi sedeant surgant 
Uberi.'* .There were hk- ttaljr three fan^s,^ or else 
groves^ peculiarly sacred to Feronia. An inscrip. 
doh remains,^ in which five alt&rs are dedicated 
to Feroaia» hy Henaeros, the fireedman, cr slav^ of 
" TL Claud. CsBS. Aug. Germ. ;*' and another in* 
sciufttion, in honor of the same divinity, is preserv- 
ed by Fabffetti.^ The learned are by no means 
MBoed, whether Feronia is the name of Jano« or 
M a ^i^Kerent Deity : Reinesius/ and Oiselius, 
(d^Oisel,^^ maintain the ionner opinion ; but Ser- 
vkn^ and Fabnotti^ scif^rt the latter, which ap« 
pea(r% on the whokt, the better founded of the two. 



• lAy. zsndr. Statius, Thebaid. iv. 
*» ad iEneid. viii. v. 564. 

c Cluiieriuify Ita].Antiq. ii. 2. There was a grov« dedicated 
to her in Tuscany .-Ptolom. Oeogr. iii. 1, Tab. 6. Europ. 
d Oruter, Inscr. p. xxv. 18. 

• loser, cajk vi. No. 66 to 73> p. 451 » h. 
' Inscr. CL i. no. 31. 

E Thesaur. numm. antiq. Tab. xlviii. no* 4| pp. llf78-80* 
^ ut supra. > ut supra. 

U 
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Note 126. 

• • • . upon heooming a freemon*'^'^ 169. 

In like manner^ the chains^ from which the Chris- 
tian galley-slaves of the Saracens were delivered, 
by the victory of Lepanto, are hung up in a char ch 
at Bologna. 

NOTB 127- 
T?ie Ftwan Jaur.— p. 174. 

The Lex Fosia Ganinia^* related solely to testa* 
mentary manumission ; although the Emperor Ta- 
citus^ appears to have thought^ it extended to 
emancipation^ inter vivos, 

NoTB 128. 

. , , on condition ihat ihefreedman should pap, &c-^p. 176. 

In one instance, the condition imposed on seve- 
ral freedmen^ ia:" Ut tnonumenio tneo aUemu men" 
eibus lucernam accendant ei sdemnia mortis pera^ 
gantJ* In another, a testator directs^ that his freed- 
man, to whom he leaves aliment, should live near 
his tomb :^ ** Ut per ahsentidmjiliarum mearum ad 
sarcqfagum meummemoridm meam quotannis cele- 
brent»^^ This custom of making freedmen reside 
near their patron's sepulchrCi is ridiculed by Lu« 
clan, [in Nigrino.] 



a Caji. Inst. i. 9 ; tit. de leg. Fas. Ganin. toll. 7> Inst. i. 
Heineccius, Antiq. Rom. i« 7, § 4. 

b VopiscQS, Tacit, z. 

^ I. libertis. 18, { cibaria 6, tit. de alim. vel clbar. leg. 1, 
D. zxxir. 
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CHAP. IX. 

■ 

NoTB 129. 

mimumiUed 2y a Roman become MMent^^'p, 17!!. 



There is some difficulty ia fixing the period when 
Hianumission was first made to convey the rights of 
citixenship. Niebnhr* cites the story of Vindicios^ 
against its being older than the Kepublic; but 
Dionysius^ carries it back to the reign of Senrius 
ToUius. 

Nora 130. 

• • • . ^ eitp tribeti &c.— p. 177* 

The rustic tribes were, at firsts inferior ; but when 
those of the city were lowered^ by the admission of 
a mixture of the populace and of freedmen^ the Pa. 
tricians affected to pass into the former.^ Niebuhr<* 
supfioses, that the Patricians were not in any tribes 
at ail^ before the Code of the Decemviri was pub- 
lished. Tiberius Gracchus appears to have put 
the freedmen into the city tribes; which Cicero 
thought an important proceeding. 

NOTTE 131. 
• . . • tftidL— >p. 177* 

Mont&ucoB thinks,^ certain monuments prove, 
that there were companies of freedmen dlstribut<< 

a Rom. Hitt c 28. b zUy. 

c liiT. zzziz. ^ Rom. Hist, c 28. 

« Mem. lur Monum. Antiq. Mem. de TAcad. dei Inicr* t* 
x!ii. p.^429, &o. 



ed throngb the fourteen regions of Rome ; from 
amongst whom, pedj^gues were selected, for the 
tuition of youth ; Hbrut/ tiH' stronger evidence is 
brought, we may hesitate to adept his opinion* 



• * 



ifle >gi3id'fiflg'^«ras #rigkM^ >(tm'%adge e^ 
BqUflM K '«idmiMe * might 'vrear'i t, '^i^ Itad ^1M^ 
fiMe:3iaiher,iCEid^Mllia(^er, SEad who ditl iM^^pm^ 
tmm a; fHoAmtmy 4^' f«itr ha«d»id Ttm$eriki^ 

Note 133. 

.... or daugJUtr^-'AjIgmdnuuU'-^ii, 179. 

Marc AntoAy*9 marriage withTulvia^ the daugh- 
ter of a freedman, although blamed as unsuitahley 
ww^ttOti|R'oii»iw0ed^ t^ be^eoitttiry to^bKW. 



• ■• • '• 



. A toiemotablfi. instance cftbasame>a(M!it»7it aii«iiH 
liier^atei laailbrdedh^ the^Uwspassed jn&rart^^^ 
paIaPe8cennia,.afreedW<Mnaa» aadatthe aai^eiine* 
a courtezan,^ /wlio'had given some imporcant ihfor- 
mation, respecting a dangeroua society. 

Noxc 135. . 

^^icerd^ mentions^ having once, (unsuspectedly on 

« Plia. iocxiii, a, b Cic' PhiL ii. 2. 

c Liv. lOOiSL 19. 

'^ IBpiit. 'fmn. Iz. '^. !Pfae female wias no other than iIm 
celebrated Cytheria ; who had been the alave^df Volamnius 
£utrapelu8. 



tilt onHMM fit bjflihotl; ;. tMjAiwmcfc swk^ wanftfur. 

* Tte presumptnoixs. freedmen were, sometikBeSy^ 
ftixifaYLf reminded of their -base ori^. NftrmttSy 
dte freedman of Clftadiu8» attempting once to ,kft*^ 
tvame the troops, they« cried out, **Id SAiumalid ;*' 
in futtuion to tllaC season in which sla ves. acted aa 
masters* 

Von 137/ 

.... hdanged i» Ms datu — p. 180. ' 

• 

' The DeSa of Tibulltn, (whose real name was 
PRmia,) has been thtoughtby some^^a fiteedtiroman^ 
by others, the wifb of a fiteedman. Acta,® belovei 
by Neroy was a ft^edworaan ; and the celebrate^ 
aetress, C^theris, long the ftivoritfe of Antony, ami 
trho had once been admired by Brutus, belonged tn 
tfre same class'; and the list might be greatly swellr 
ed; were it worth whil^ to inquire minutelj^ idto 
djte scandalous chronicle of antiquity* 

MOTB 13& 

A, fireedmsn was calfed rtbertinwt. with xtUsttaac^ 

•Dickhh 

bTarnebof [advenar. zxix.81] and Broakhniifui are of 
this opinioo, which is not reoeired by most other commentt^ 
tors. S«e Dunlop's Hist, of Roman Literature^ VdL IIL p. 
294, and t96. 

e Or Aote. Tac Ann* xiiL 12, et seqq. The tame per* 
ton iialliided to in the Tragedy of Octavia. 
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to his civil tiaius, and Uberius, with reference to his 
patron. Dr. Adam/ whose opinion is entitled to 
great respect, thinks, that the term liber tint was 
never applied peculiarly to the children of libertif 
and refers to these authorities, in his support: Plaut. 
Mil. Glor. iv. 15 ; Gic. in Verr. i. 47* At the same 
time, Suetonius^ gives a clear account of thfe change 
which took place m the meaning of the word liber^ 
tinus, and says, expressly, that it did orizindllj sig- 
nify the son of a /;6er^ttf. Horace<^ calls himself, 
** hbertino patre naium :" and he is more common- 
ly considered to have been the son, than the grand- 
son of a freedman* 

Note 139. 

.... Vum to that of «toM««.-.p. 184. 

1 he Roman lawyers disagree upon one grand cri- 
terion of rank, with regard to statuliberi — their 
liability to punishment, as freemen, or as slaves. 
But Rffivardus^ observes justly, that the times spo- 
ken of differ. Pomponius, (who lived under M. 
Aurelius and Commoaus,) says, they might be pun- 
ished^ as slaves : but Caracalla ordered/ that they 
should suffer as freemen only ; and Modestinus,^ 
(who lived under Gordian,) represents the law to be 
the same, when he wrote. 

« Roman Antiquities. b Claud« 24. 

c 1. epist. 20, y. 20 ; I. Sat. 6, v. 6. 
d Varior. i. 11. 

e 1. statuliberi 29, pr. tit de statuliberis 7, D. zl. 
f 1. mods 9, § statuliberum 16, ulu, tit. de poenia 19, D. 
zl?iii.«.-where IJ. Pius means. Caracalla. 
s 1. stfttuliber. 14, tit. de quflestionibt 18, D. zlvlii. 
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f 

CHAP. X. 

. ' • p 

MOTB 140. 
• • • • mautoleum €f Augutius, &c— p. 185. > 

It is sineular^ that Nardini* should use so strong 
an expression to the jcdntrary, Us ''non essendo im- 
maginabiley non che credibiley ch'un Uberto nel 
mausoleo de grAugosti giacesse." 

Note 141. 
rn^hi auiffn ihe patronage, &&— .p. 187* 



• B • 



It was of no consequence, whether a child was t» 
fdeUaUf or emancipated^ when his father assigned 
nim^ a right of patronage •* but if he was the former^ 
the assignation felli by his subsequent emancipa- 
tion.<^ 

Note 142. 

• • • • |0 aetierepttintm'^'^ 188. 

Tet no penalty was imposed upon Q. Ciecilius^ 
the grammarian/ who seduced his patron's daugh« 
ter^ after her marriage to Marcus Agrippa. 

Note 143. 

• . • . firit^ teeond, and tJUrd freedmeny &o— ^p. 188. 

Praxintus is a title found in an inscription^ to an 

* Roma Antica, ▼!. 0. 

*> L ntnun 9, tit. de adsign. libert. 4> D. zzxyiii. ; 1. idem 
3, g emancipatis 4, eod. tit. 

c § datur 2, tiu de adsign. libert. 9, Inst, iii* 

d Saeton. III. Gram. 16. 

« Vld. Turneb. Adrenar. zzviL 81. 



m 

Imperial fireedman. Some have imagined, that 
Blartial's bookseller vas. Ae aecond freedman of 
his patron :* " lAberium docti Lucensis quctre Se- 
cundum.^ Oori tbinks^^ that tbe term honoraius^ 
applied to a freedmaiiy should be reekoned equina* 
lent to favorite, (ItaL il favorite) : but may it not 
rather be a. title of diatinctioaft ouifiMred aa. often 
upon ingenuous as upon freed persons ? 

A^ Loon^ oonoeiTesj that daring the Republic* 
it was competent for patrons to read their ungrate- 
ful freeAnaa tstsknei^ ; and ^itaa Teatace ( Andr. 
L 1, T. 12) as his authority ; but this view is not 
aiiflMinily ' b#rae out ]leiui»' t^dw^ewy ^mm liie 
pemlii- i m p o s a dj undcv CkmikMi^' upm eovealU 
aet»of4agracit«de^ biitthelaMi>dea»nesappear«eF 
baiwa-beefr-mad^o^ general applicatioB)^ titt*A^fe%t^ 
of Commodus.^ A^ Loon thinks, Claudius r^eeg»* 
nised this power> and baewog afterwards done it 
away, it was not again revived, till the time of 
Constantino ^^ but the aeDount we have ventured to 
adopt/ MBems more reconcilable with the autho- 
rities* 

a Mart. i. epig> 2, v. 7* 

b Columbariuiii, ^c^iqf^* 69, 70* 71* 

c Eleotheria, si^e de inimiih serror. ii. 6, § 1. 

d Saeton. Claud. 24* 

• 8Mcbap« iU 

f That is to tay, bjr 1. si maaaxniaBos 2^ tit. de libert. et eor. 

Utt 7^ e^ vi. [;A»iiadm] 
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OHAPi XJ. 

• • • • uihetJSBT dreeR or E(man serviiftii^ .Sta^^m^, ifl9L.. 

» 

Mnch of the differjence between the slavery in 

Greece, and that in Italy^ msj, perhaps, be ac- 

ooanted for.bj the oppotBite .views which the Greeks 

and the Romans took of the origin of seryitude* 

TJha Greeka% cwiid«i^4itr deriwhlB ^i«' t)i#vk|w9 

o£ nikture;^ aod thfi penmuieiU dsviersitie^ in t)i« 

meet of anen,. Th^ JEliHiiaps» an^ the other hniwi^ 

^dumwledged^ tbe seneittl eqaality ofr the baQw# 

npeciesj andconfeMed^tbedooiiaiiMiofriiw^eniov^it 

naves to flovr entirely from the will of society. At 

Athens, it was extrewely difficult for a slave to at. 

tain the rank of a citizen : and at Sparta, deliver- 

SMa^froK iheif boRd&aeena^tot^iflM^lMtBtaU'eflMr 

obtained by slaves, and that on public grounda 

eiri^ PkMvcll^ receids » iWFyeorioiie ftte% re. 

giMdj^'tliie sianttimssiMfr of' certain- Heldts> wkMk 

tends, m onr opinion, to co Bft FWfrtlie viOf^ viFO-have 

already taken of the general state of those unfortn- 

nate persons. Cleomenes being desirous to raise 

money foe equipping troops to oppose Antigonus, 

gave freedom to every Helot who paid five Attic 

««i»iir,(£l& 2b^ lid..) and he>drew^largfijHHn* from 

tbis spiirc^*> Un^er such circumstanceis, it is iiftp 

pflisiWe to. fi\)i^p<|8ek ttet the«» Hslots. wese priiNiMi 

• Ariitot. PoHt. i. 1. 

t> Tit. 4e jure penonar. 3, Intt. 1. 
e 8m Man80*ft Sparta, 10"«- BeyJsgf .«iia l«o- ii«d.2t*"* 
Bache, and the inatapcei there noticed, 
d Vit CleomeD. 

• 50 talents, or X9,687* 10a.; but, acoor^ng. to aaptbar 
more doal>t^ readui^.l^OO tal^nt^.or £S§jn^- 
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property— or tbat freedom was attainable throagli 
the good will of a private citizen ; otherwise it 
noold have been better for such skves having pem 
ctf/ta,toget themselves bought andemancipated by a 
fictitious purchaser, at a more moderate price— ror 
the cost of ordinary slaves, in the richer state of 
Athens, was* little more than a fourth of the amoant 
demanded by Cleomenes. 

Note 146. i 

• • • . tealSf at ufell as Icckt^ &c.— p. 196. 

Cicero*s mother^ used to seal her empty wine- 
jars. PIiny<^ tells us of a severe mistress, who, 
having sealed up the repository where her keys' 
were Kept, was made to die of want, by her domes- 
tics, who would not break the seals. 

Note 147.' 
Seme pencne reeommended the eawing qfdUeardy A c— p. 19(^ 

This was practised by the elder Cato,^ whom 
Levesque^ calls, " politiquement tracassier dans 
rinterieur de so;i domestique.^' 

Note 148. 

Hunning away wot a frequent fauU^'^'g. 197* 

Absconding became so common, that special laws 
were passed,^ to repress it ; and cognizance of the 
offence belonged to the Frusfeciui Figiiufn in Rome, 
and to the Prieses, or Proconsul in the provinces. 

•See note 114. 

b Cic. ep. fam. xvi. 20* r 

c Plin. xir. 13. 

d Plutarch, vit. Cat. 

* Hist, critique, perlode viii. 

' L is qui 1, § Senatus 1, tit de fugitivii 4, D. xL 

• Numbered by misuke 146 la fooUnote g, p. 18& 
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NoTB 149. 

The horrid butcheries of the amphithealre^mJp, 198. 

Forsytb,* in speaking of the Coliseum, says> ^' Mo*^ 
nii^A may tell U8> that the truly brave are never 
cruel ; but this monument says^ ' No.' * Here sat 
the conquerors of the world, coolly to enjoy the 
tortures and death of men who had never offended 
them.' " 

Note 160. 

• ... a ffreat eatae qfthe corruption ofLatin»~''p* 200. 

Has this been sufficiently attended to, in tracing 
the etymologies of words in modern< languages, 
through the Roman tongue ? 

Note 161. 



• • • . 



the plague which raged, &g.— p. 201. 

Heyne^ supposes, that pestilence which extend- 
ed over great part of Europe in the second century, 
and was brought from Parthia, by the army of Lu- 
cius Verus, to be the earliest visitation of the true 
plague, in Italy : while he thinks, the eariier pestes 
recorded in history, were merely fevers of a malig- 
nant character. The following catalogue, which is 
drawn up from Heyne's treatise, but re-arranged 
chronologically, gives a total of 33, or at least 32, 
between the &undation of Rome, and the death of 
Justinian ; or one in an average of 43 years. The 
last scourge began its ravages, in a. d. 642, or 643 ; 
and in the course of 62 years, through which it can 
be traced, it swept away, perhaps, ^ one^ hundred 
millions of our species. 

A Italy, chap. Works of the Empire, 
b de febribus epidemicis Romas falso in pettiom ceaium re- 
latis : Opusctila, t. iii. prolus. 7* 
« GibboD, HiBU chap, zliii. and notes* 
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b In thto placoe^ which luted only /»aaPfam»P»aai^ftW<iil> ptiW 



